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He adds another career 
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an Offers Your Bank al 
DN THREE WAYS 


What is the tna Pla 


itis a sound, simple, modern method of organizing : 

P coordinating any insurance program. 

First, the agent makes a detailed, professional 
alysis of all insurable hazards to which the bank or bu 
ness is subject, then determines the extent to whi 
existing policies provide necessary protection. Follow 
these steps, he designs an insurance program that} 
meet exactly the needs of his client. 

Finally, he applies a Control System which keg 
the program in line with the ever changing requiremet 
of the bank or business—with minimum effort on! 
part of the client. 

This modern professional service assures compl 


protection, often at a worth-while saving. Your l# 


Etna agent will gladly give you complete informati 


CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPA 


Affiliated with /€tna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company — Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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A. Lee M. Wiggins 


Mr. Under Secretary 


Evervsopy calls me Lee,” the new 

Under Secretary of the Treasury told 
CINM Washington reporters in amendment 

to his request that he be known 

officially as A. LEE M. Wiccrns. (The 
ing am “A” is for Archibald, the “M” for 
Manning.) 

The “everybody” includes the thou- 
sands of bankers who know Mr. 
WIccINS as a colleague, as a former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, and as the ex-chairman of 

whi its Federal Legislation Committee. It 

also takes in hundreds of people who 
|lowi™m have long known him in his home town, 
Hartsville, South Carolina, as president 
lat of the Bank of Hartsville, the village’s 
newspaper publisher, head of a depart- 
ment store, a wholesale company, a 
pedigreed seed firm. 
There’s more about LEE WIGGINS 
emem 22d his new job in this month’s 
“Washington” report. But we might 
on t™ dd here that the picture on the cover 
was taken especially for BANKING. 


Bonds and Interest Rates 
mpl 

Joserx StacG LAWRENCE’s author- 
ir lo itative by-line appears this month on 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS Gant 


MACHINE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


THE ORDER OF — 
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A Check Paper All Your Own 


Why not follow the lead of America’s out- 
standing banks and corporations? Let us 
reproduce your trade-mark in the paper 
itself. Such inpIvipUALIZzED check paper pro- 
vides maximum protection against altera- 
tion and counterfeiting—saves banks 
sorting time —helps prevent errors. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


an article that might well be read by 
every banker who is uneasy about the 
prospects for the prices of bonds, par- 
ticularly “governments.” 

“Your Bonds If Money Rates Rise” 
is a discussion of the near-term fiscal 
outlook, directed at the vital point of 
government controls over the money 
market. Raising the question of the 
vulnerability of bank bond portfolios to 
an interest rate rise, Mr. LAWRENCE 
says that the Government, as long as 
it is an active factor in the money 
market, will probably continue to 
exercise its power to control rates. 

Recalling that during the long period 
of “inflationary therapy” preceding 


the war, and the credit demands of 
wartime, this control never faltered, he 
then asks: 

“Ts it likely, in a period when the 
budget is being balanced, the debt 
reduced and the whole country fiscally 
and politically turning to the right, 
that the Government will fail in its 
control of the money market? 

“The question here is not one of the 
ability but rather the degree to which 
the Government will choose to exercise 
its power. Because so large a portion of 
the federal debt is short, requiring con- 
tinuous refunding, the Government will 
remain a factor in the market. It is not 
likely to tolerate too sharp an upward 
adjustment in rates. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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To Darkened Eyes the Joy .. .” 


Pernars because it was a Monday, Banxinc’s day had been rather 
dull. And then, towards the end of the afternoon, MERLE E. SELECMAN, 
editor of our good office neighbor, The Trust Bulletin, stopped by with 
one of those contributions that illuminates not only any editorial day, but 
any magazine’s pages—just as it does this one. 

A trust man had written the Bulletin a letter enclosing a poem by a 
customer. The writer of the lines, he explained, “is a very public spirited 
woman—a great deal like the woman described by Kipling in one of his 
stories when he compared her with the morning sunshine . . . ‘trying to 
spread all over the world with her goodness and generosity.’ ” 

The banker’s acquaintance had recently visited her doctor who had 
suggested that she will her eyes. 

“She was so enthusiastic about the idea,’’ said the letter, “that she 
immediately changed her will and wrote the enclosed poem, making it a 
part of her will.” 

We thought BANKING’s readers might like to share the inspired nes: 


My Lecacy 


Was joy I will my eyes; with keen delight 
At thought that these by which I’ve severed day from night 
Will give to one who sits in never-ending darkness, sight. 


Tit world is wondrous foir — 

Sea, land, and air 

Show miracles of beauty everywhere. 

These have I loved, and Death doth lose its sting 

If I, through science, can in passing bring 

To darkened eyes the joy of watching Nature fling 

Her colors here, her shadows there, 

Of watching motion, life in action everywhere, 

And best of all, the love-light in a face by love made fair. 


Devourty do we thank Thee, Lord, that Thou to human hands 
has given 

The skill by which the bonds of night are riven 

From sightless eyes and saddened souls, to meek submission 
driven; 

And that to little folk like me 

Is given the God-like power to make men see. 

Then, seeing all Thy wondrous works, I pray they may see Thee. 
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lw PENSACOLA our sea- 
sons change, but not too 
violently; winters are mild, 
not frigid; summers are 
warm, not hot; here rain =... 

and sun hit a happy me- 
dium, and nature is friendly. 


Whether you prefer quiet 
Stream fishing or exciting 
strikes in the Gulf, vegetable 
or flower gardening, swim- 
ming or golf — Pensacola 

MUCH to offer in 


Finest Beaches 
On the Gulf 


itali 
reasunable living costs. We 
invite you to consider Pen- . 
sacola for your future home. 


For booklet Manicipal 


Outdoor Sports 
Advertising 


all year round 


PENSACOLA 


ON THE OF 


Where 
Other 
Banks 
Bank! 


Since 1883 


ERICAN 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 9 MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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j 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


* 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


INC, 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago * Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco. 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


TE. facilities of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce are as broad as Canada 
itself, for there are 525 branches of this 
Bank across Canada. Inquiries from 


American banks are cordially invited. 


‘Monthly Commercial Letter’’ mailed regularly on request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Having noted this, it is still true 
that the postwar market has mor 


' elements of freedom, a more natural 


play of the forces of supply and demand 
than any market since the early Thir. 
ties. This will mean some firming of 
rates, particularly in the corporate 
market. It is also probable that the 
highs of the long-term government 
market will not be touched again for 
some time.” 


Emphasis on Thrift 


Tue tall piles of papers on desks in the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department sug- 
gested that whatever the project then 
under way, it was at least voluminous. 

“Those,” said Director Joun B. 
MACK, Jr., “are the replies to our see 
ond annual survey of commercial bank 
advertising. They show . . .” 

The oral exposition that ensued was 
converted into Mr. Macx’s article for 
this issue of BANKING. 

Nineteen forty-seven, he says, will 
see “a strong resurgence of thrift and 
savings promotion” by banks in their 
messages to the public. The emphasis is 
to be on careful spending, sound bor- 
rowing and intensive saving. In adver- 
tising specific services, the 2,345 banks 
participating in the survey indicated 
that they planned to stress automobile 
loans, checking accounts, mortgage 
loans and personal loans as the four 
favorite themes for “sales” copy. 

Among general observations gleaned 
from his perusal of the replies, Mr. 
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“Who proof-read this ad? It says we’re the 
First Rational Bank!” 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER_ PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


More “Happy New Years” for people past 40 


If you are 40 today, you can rea- 
sonably expect to welcome, at the 
very least, thirty more New Years. 
And all can be years of pleasure and 
accomplishment, free of many “old 
discomforts and handicaps. 

True, disease may still strike, but 
the dread once attached to such names 
as “heart trouble” or “‘diabetes” is a 
thing of the past. 

Perhaps the year’s end is a good 
time to point to today’s more hope- 
ful life outlook— brought about largely 
by geriatrics, the science of helping 
older people enjoy life longer. 

Tuberculosis now kills less than 
half as many Americans as it did after 
the last war. Pneumonia, fatal in one 
out of four cases 25 years ago, now 
claims only one out of ten. Diabetes, 
which before 1921 meant almost cer- 
tain death within a year, has met its 
match in insulin. 

Many infectious diseases are yield- 
ing to the well-named “miracle 
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drugs.”” New glandular products are 
helping correct many deficiencies of 
middle age, and science is fast finding 
the key to the virus diseases. Even 
heart disease, the greatest killer, can 
be both prevented and arrested. 


Cancer and the mental diseases are 
still a challenge, but far more re- 
coveries are being reported than is 
commonly supposed. 


To speed the good work, American 
life insurance companies—including 
NWNL—are jointly sponsoring exten- 
sive medical research. As more minds 
are applied to the problem, the day 
will come sooner when good health 
throughout a full lifetime becomes 
everyone’s birthright. 


Financial health, through adequate 
savings and life insurance, is no less 
vital to a serene and happy existence. 
Fortunately, 73 million Americans 
now own over 170 billions of life in- 
surance. NWNL’s own growing family 
of policyholders sharply increased 
their protection in 1946, to more than 
$680,000,000. Assets back of their 
policies rose to $140,000,000; and 
surplus funds reached a new high of 
$10,500,000. 


62nd ANNUAL STATEMENT: 
For years NYNL’s has been the first life 


insurance statement published in the new 


year. As usual the complete statement, as of 


December 31, was mailed on New Year's 
Day. Copies on request. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE 
O. J. Arnold, President 


COMPANY 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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Specialized Service in 


LIFE INSURANCE 


safeguarding any form of 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


including... 
PERSONAL LOANS ¢ MORTGAGE LOANS 
TIME SALES CONTRACTS 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Specimen policies and rate-information sent on request 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF 


* Union PLANTERS 


National 


- BANK & TRUST CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, DECEMBER 31, 1946 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 65,812,351.00 Capital Stock . . . .$4,000,000.00 
U. S. Government Securities... 81,133,962.16 
Securities of Instrumentalities Surplus... ...... 6,000,000.00 
of the United States Gov- - 
3,221,561.83 Undivided Profits. 2,997,820.40 $712,997,820.40 
State and Municipal Securities. 14,140,989.89 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 300,000.00 Reserve for Interest, Taxes and 
Other Securities 4,587,374.59 
71,465,879.95 
Banking Houses and Fixtures bat ane 
(Main Office and Branches) . . 1,816,000.00 
Other Real Estate 2.00 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters A 974,747.42 
ofCredit and Acceptances... 974,747.42 


Accrued Interest Receivable. . . 461,923.49 
Other Assets 84,496.56 


291,261.54 


Total................. $243,999,288.89 Total $243,999,288.89 


* CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $12,000,000 x 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Five and a half, please!” 
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Mack notes an upward trend in the 
bank advertising budget, but he be. 
lieves “banks in all size groups spend 
far too little to do a really good adver- 
tising job.” He estimates that all com- 
mercial banks will allot $30 million for 
this purpose in 1947—one-fiftieth of 1 
percent of their deposits. 


In Washington 


News from the national capital is par- 
ticularly important in the early days of 
a congressional session. Trends in leg- 
islation are then being defined, and the 
home folks get the “feel” of the situa- 
tion along the Potomac. 

Covering the Washington scene for 
BANKING as the 80th Congress settles 
down to work is LAWRENCE STAFFORD, 
who made his debut in this magazine 
last month. As readers of the January 
“Washington” quickly sensed, Mp.’ 
STAFFORD is no novice in the exacting 
profession of journalism. Neither is he 
a stranger on Capitol Hill. A former 
correspondent of the Wall Street Journal 
and other publications, he knows his 
way around. And he can tell his readers 
what he sees and what it means. 

His reports for us are, of course, con- 
cerned chiefly with personalities, events 
and prospects of interest to bankers, 
and with interpretation rather than 
prophecy. He is a running mate for 
HERBERT BRATTER, who now concen- 
trates on foreign affairs for BANKING. 


Friend Customer 


Tae point to this month’s Irwin- 

Kirkpatrick cartoon story “Public 

Relations= Human Relations”’ is: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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How to.make the properties you handle 


bring in 


REMODELING YOUR STORE 
PROPERTIES means better busi- 
ness for the merchant—increased 
revenue for your bank. Here is 
an example of group moderniza- 
tion in Chicago, Illinois, which 
illustrates what Pittsburgh Glass 
and Pittco Store Front Metal can 
do to heighten the eye-appeal of 
properties. Architects: Johnck 
and Ehmann. 


‘PITTSBURGH’ 


STORE FRONTS 
AND INTERIORS 


When you give your store fronts 
personality and stopping-power with 
Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal . .. when you make the 
interior of your store properties 
smart, modern, and appealing with 
Pittsburgh Glass, you’ve made a 
good investment. Thousands of mer- 
chants have already proved that the 
store with eye-appeal—inside and out 
—is the store that gets the business. 
It gives them the jump on competi- 
tion . . . increases their profits. And 
that assures you of long-term, profit- 
able leases. 

Moreover, there are hundreds of 
retailers in your area who have 
worked out their own plans for im- 
provement and store modernization. 


L 


That means a healthy, additional 
source of business for your bank, be- 
cause many of them will need money 
to carry out their ideas. You couldn’t 
ask for a sounder basis for a loan— 
especially when you consider the in- 
crease in sales and profit which is sure 
to accrue to the merchant from an 
intelligent program of store moderni- 
zation. 

We suggest you consult an archi- 
tect for well-planned, economical 
designs. Our staff will gladly cooper- 
ate with you and with him. Mean- 
while, send the coupon below for a 
copy of our free booklet which illus- 
trates and describes a wide variety 
of Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal installations. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2080-7 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

We are interested in receiving a FREE copy of your illustrated 
brochure, ‘“‘How Eye-Appeal—Inside and Out—Increases Retail Sales.” 


stench for Duality Glass and 
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ONROE’S Exclusive “Proof-Ppi 


209-285-212 
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: 
4 
Bank 
AN 
because of the following advantages: 
Monroe Minus Bar—makes possible instant Adding Machines. 
<orrection in any register OF position on the Compact Sise-throush fine engineering 
form. and me unnecessary weight and 
“Velvet Touch” Qperation—spee®> sim- size hav 
plifies and makes the wark easier for the Uniti pine, desk, 
bookkeepe™- light, tray ed for maxi- | 
Fast Insertion of Forms—® remarkably mum efficiency: 
simple carriages engineered for easy» fasts Programs Changed Instantly!" few sec 
exact insertion of forms- onds you can program this machine for 
Glidin Carriage Tabulation Reduces Commercial Posting» Proof Pay> Deposit 
Gliding minim vibrati — Proof oF Savings: 
noise vibration to @ minimum Uni addi Macht sastantly €0 
nique ng Machine" an 
Full Visible Carriage—all posted amounts A Unique Ad machin y 
at all times verted to an adding machine unique in that 
: are visible at it produces automatic and grand 
Automatic Balances and Totals—all bal- totals. 
‘ances and all vertical totals are automatic. Call the nearest Monroe Branch; 
igh peed — will ex in Monroe ® vantages ‘or iw 
Bookkeepiné Ma booklet, “Three Machines in One,” Monroe 
chines cycle 2 print as fast 28 Monroe Calculating Machine Co-» Inc., Orange, New Jersey 


fives Dual. Proof with Single Posting — 


JOURNAL 


825560 


732640 


100050° 1000503 


The extreme simplicity of Monroe’s “Proof Pay” can be seen at a 

glance. The 312” tape produced by the “Proof Pay” run is a control 

of the entire posting of accounts, showing old balances, checks, 

deposits, and new balances. All overdrafts are instantly detected, and 

immediate adjustments can be made mechanically in all control 

K registers. The totals on the journal produced by the posting run must 
_ agree with the totals on the “Proof Pay” tape. 


In this Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine you have a machine 
of completely modern design, built especially to meet the new 
and modern needs of bank accounting. Because of its modern 
design it has made possible a unique and revolutionary system 
that is simple, fast, fool-proof. Its simplicity and “Velvet 
Touch” ease of operation is instantly recognized and appre- 
ciated by every operator. 


Call the nearest Monroe Branch; a representative will 
explain Monroe features and advantages. Ask for fully illus- 
trated booklet, “Three Machines in One.”’ Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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Cens 


tficials 


Consider these facts . . .. First: The entire vault-building industry has a tremendous 
backlog of unfilled orders . . . . Second: Some banks with antiquated vault facilities 
may be compeiled to wait for years for replacements . . . . Third: Many new banks must 
open their doors in ‘47 without adequate vault protection — or wait until it is available 
. ... Fourth: No thoughtful banker wants to compromise with safety. Yet Herring-Hall- 
Marvin is the only builder of fire-and-burglar resistive vault equipment in the world 
who combines the advantages of stainless steel finishes with the incomparable strength 
of the interlocking channel frame vault entrance . . . . and the miraculous new H-610-CC 
Changeable Key Safe Deposit Box Lock, with Sealed Key feature. 


There’s one best way to meet this challenge to progress . . . . write, wire or phone for 
an early appointment with an authorized H-H-M vault engineer. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE 


Monufacturers of Bank Vault Equipment - Benk Counters - Tellers’ Buses end 


Lockers - Safe Deposit Boxes - Night Depositories - Bank ond Office Safes San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh 
BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT OTHER AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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“My wife’s having a fit because I can’t 
write any checks” 


CEO CLD CHD CLD CLD CLD CLD CLO BLD CHD CRO 
“Simply treat your customers as 
friends, because that’s what they are.” 


Just do this, suggests the text: “Act 
human, sympathetic, and be yourself.” 


And then Bop KirKpaTRIck’s draw- | 


ings and WILL IrRwin’s words go on to 
show how this precept can be applied 
in banks. 


Credit Controls 


— E. SHERMAN ADAMS asked 
other bank people some questions. 
“Should the Board of Governors of 


the FRS,” asked he, “continue to exer- | 


cise control over security and consumer 


loans—and if so, what policies are ap- | 


propriate under existing conditions?” 


And again, “What about other credit | 


regulation, notably mortgages and in- 
ventory loans?” 


The trend of thought indicated by the | 
answers were made into this month’s | 


article by Mr. Apams. We have room 


here for just a glimpse of his conclusion: | 
“There is broad significance in the | 
fact that most of the prominent bank- 


ers covered by the survey advocate the 
continued regulation of security loans 
and instalment credit.” Also: “Clearly 
the urgent need is to examine the desir- 
ability of each type of regulation on the 
basis of its individual merits.” 


This Is the Life (Or Is It?) 


: life of the bank clerk was at one | 


time regarded as sedate and unroman- 


tic, to say the least,” comments the | 


Glasgow Evening News, “but the offi- 


cials who form the staff or crew of the | 
touring caravan-office which the Na- | 


tional Bank of Scotland is putting into 
February 1947 


A Banker reached for the Telephone 


and a factory escaped a shutdown 


A True Story, of how a factory kept going despite parts short- 
ages because a Banker called Lawrence Warehouse Company 


(Reading time 49 seconds) 


Eins is the story of a farm machinery manufacturer who was faced with 
a shutdown. Due to a shortage of wheels and other vital components he 
had to close his final assembly lines. 

Soon he was afflicted with a surplus of sub-assemblies and a shortage of 
working capital. With no shipments going out, no money was coming in. 
To meet payrolls and avoid a shutdown, money was needed, and quickly. 


At this point the manufacturer’s banker 

called Lawrence Warehouse Company 
Thanks to Lawrence field warehousing, the manufacturer obtained the 
needed financial relief. In a message of assurance to his anxious employees, 
the manufacturer said: ‘In order to keep our plant operating and to provide 
maximum continuous employment, we have arranged with the Lawrence 
Warehouse Company to establish a field warehouse within our plant.’’ With 
the money thus obtained, men were kept working, incoming shipments of 
vital parts were received and discounted. A costly shutdown was averted. 

In the same manner, bankers everywhere can 
help manufacturers cope with abnormal operat- 
ing conditions. 
Special Booklet for Bankers 

We will be glad to mail you a copy of our Special 
Booklet on Inventory Financing. It contains a 
study of methods used successfully by many of 
the nation’s banks in making loans secured by 
inventories. 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORKS5, N.Y. 
1 N. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 
Also: Los Angeles + Boston + Seattle + Buffalo + Cleveland + Richmond + Charlotte - Chattanooga 


Atlanta Jacksonville Orlando Cincinnati St. Louis + Fresno Washington, D.C. Houston 
Philadelphia +» Kansas City, Mo. - Dallas - Denver + Portland, Ore. + Stockton + New Orleans 


SAN FRANCISCO I1, CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 
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When our. correspondents and their customers 


need information about local New York State in- 


dustry and business, they get it quickly. Our 


affiliation with 18 other Marine Midland Banks, 


which operate 96 offices in 45 leading New York 


State communities, makes this possible. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo's Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 


| New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


ln boom or depression ! Founded 1920 


...in Peace or War... | 120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 


always at the forefront Teletype: NY 1-583 


of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 Dealers 


M A RY LA N D | United Cites 


TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE Government 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President | S 

; | ecurities 

Member Federal Reserve System and 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


service on the Island of Lewis may wel 
have an interesting time if they take 
advantage of the opportunities of thej; 
nomadic life. 

“The idea might well be developed in 
many remote parts of Scotland for the 
benefit both of the public and the 


’ staffs. A fortnight’s caravanning might 


be regarded as a holiday with pay!” 
Banking in Bed 


Wait, we thought we’d heard just 
about everything. And then came a 
note from Lewis C. PAce, vice-presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tennessee. Said he: 

“T just want to tell you how good an 
issue the December BANKING was . . 
the best I have ever seen. It was s0 
interesting when I started reading it 
Sunday morning that I didn’t even get 
up to go to Sunday School.” 

We like compliments, we like Con- 
stant Readers, but we don’t like to feel 
responsible for anybody’s detour, how- 
ever temporary, from the Road Called 
Straight. 

(To Mr. Pace, parenthetically, our 
best bow!) 


$13 Achievement 


Tus one has a Sunday association, 
too. 

“Our local A.M.E. Church,” writes a 
friend, “‘opened a savings account a 
few weeks ago, depositing $13 in the 
name of the ‘Achievement Club’ of 
the church. The balance then fell to $4 
and today that amount was withdrawn, 
closing the account. 

“Not being superstitious on the 
number 13, I cannot imagine the cause 
of so disastrous an ending to so praise- 
worthy an undertaking. Thus doth 
cruel fate sometimes throw a cloud of 
adversity upon our cherished aspira- 
tions. Perhaps sometime we’ll under- 
stand! 

“P.S, In our town the ‘A’ means 
African.” 


Telling the Teller 


Inro the Newport News office of The 
Bank of Virginia came a customer who 
wanted to cash a War Bond: 

“Just take the bond to Miss Boyd, 
Teller No. 4, and she will give you the 
money,” he was instructed. Then— 

Customer to Miss Boyd: “The young 
lady over there told me to tell you 
‘No. 4’, whatever that means.” 

(Skeptics may query JoHN M. Goop- 
WIN, assistant cashier of the bank in 
Richmond. He sent us the story.) 

Joun L. CooLey 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY! Royal has more 
work-saving, time-saving features than any 
other typewriter. This is a fact which results 
in higher production per machine. Call in 
your Royal representative—and be shown the 
proof—in an actual Royal demonstration! 


2. 


GREATER DURABILITY! Royals are the 
sturdiest typewriters engineering science has 
produced. Because of this fact, Royals stand 
up longer, spend more time on the job, less 
time out for repairs. Result : Royals cut steno- 
graphic work losses to a minimum, give you 
the maximum return from your typewriter 
investment. 


THE FAVORITE WITH TYPISTS! A national sur- 


vey made among hundreds of business girls shows 
that Royal is the preferred typewriter—2 to 1 over any 
other typewriter. Your stenographic staff will do more 
and better work on machines they prefer to use. Order _ 


ROYAL 
Wolds Nol 
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Why an FA Dealer’s Efforts 
Are Better Coordinated in 
a BASE OF OPERATIONS 


Effective use of space was a prime factor in devel- 
oping the Base of Operations, International Har- 
vester’s conception of the building and ground 
area needed for efficient farm equipment and 


motor truck dealer service. The customers’ needs 
were constantly kept in mind during the plan- 
ning of this completely functional series of areas 
—all integrated into one operating unit. 


The specialized PARTS AREA designed for this 
particular business has all its fixtures arranged 
for one specific purpose—storage and distribution 
of farm equipment and truck parts. There is no 
waste space. Efficient counter arrangements pro- 
vide prompt service to the customer; he is con- 
stantly reminded of current and future needs by 
bin-end and selling fixture displays. 


The SERVICE AREA makes use of competent 
mechanics, a basic floor plan, precision tools and 
sound operating methods to furnish economy and 
satisfaction to customer and dealer. From this area 
there are visibility and accessibility toallother areas. 


Continuity of vision through spacious windows 
makes both exterior and interier display spaces a 
unified SALES AREA. Time is saved and interrup- 
tions prevented through the use of individual office 
space, in what is called the CONTROL AREA. 


In fact, there is genuine consumer service that 
identifies the International Harvester Dealer as a 
modern, progressive merchant in every portion of the 
coordinated Base of Operations. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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“For complete retirement 


Some of the Advantages 
of this Service... 


1. Space Savings 6. Legal Certification 

7. Experienced Operators 
8. Record Preparation 

9. Record Analysis 

5. Accurate Indexing 10. Rigid Inspection 


11. Immediate Delivery 


2. Record - Protection 
3. Positive Filing 
4. Complete Coverage 


of inactive 
bank records” 


Filing-on-Film with Micro-Matic Controls incor- 
porates a complete microfilming service. This 
service offers to you an arrangement under which 
Remington Rand Inc. assumes full responsibility 
for Filing-on-Film all of your records. All you have 
to do is to designate the material to be microfilmed. 
Remington Rand will provide the machine, the 
film, and as much trained personnel as is required 
to perform the job. Filing-on-Film presents all the 
advantages of microfilming such as space saving 
and record protection. It also gives you all the ad- 
vantages of Film-a-record. Micro-Matic Controls 
assure that your micro-records will be as sharp 
and clear as any obtainable today: that they will 
be accurately indexed: and that you will receive 
complete coverage of all the records designated for 


_ microfilming. 


In addition, our microfilming service will pre- 
pare all of the records for microfilming by removing 
all staples, fasteners, etc. Our production men will 


-consult with you at any time, about the details 


involved in placing your records on microfilm. 


FILM-A-RECORD+>ROOM 1640 
: 315 FOURTH AVE. > NEW YORK 10 


“Our new booklet, Modern 
Microfilming, tells the complete 
story about Filing-on-Film With 
Micro-Matic Controls. If you are 
not microfilming, investigate it. 
If you are microfilming, com- 
pareit. Send the coupon today.” 


Sunn 
February 1947 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


CENTRAb TO THE WEST COAST 


HEAD OFFICE SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2 


BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, BERKELEY 
PALO ALTO, SAN JOSE, BAKERSFIELD, CHICO, FRESNO, HANFORL 
LEMOORE, MODESTO, RED BLUFF, REDDING 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks .. . 
U.S. Government Securities . . 
State and Municipal Securities . . . 
Other Bonds and Securities . . 
Accrued Income Receivable . . . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 624,000.00 
Bank Premises, Head Office and inate 4,153,373.30 
Other Real EstateOwned ... . : 1.00 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 


Other Assets . 


$109,056,475.65 
. 247,127,863.48 
14,594,562.78 
2,357,817.66 
94,457,673.65 
1,331,665.27 


9,45 1,048.64 
396,597.38 


TOTAL $483,551,078.81 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits . . . 
Time Deposits . . - + « « 
U. S. Government Deposits. . . . . 10,290,189.27 
Other Public Deposits. . . . « « 29,727,063.55 

Total Deposits. . - 442,676,952.70 
Dividends Payable on Common Stock . 562,500.00 
Income Collected in Advance 370,731.53 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 10,386,249.91 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expense . 1,680,785 .24 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses 1,000,000.00 
Common Capital Stock . . . 15,000,000.00 


- $263,242,704.38 
- 139,416,995.50 


TOTAL $483,551,078.81 


Securities carried at $56,258,393.77 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System e Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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By the Way 


KEK WD WD DH 


All the President of the United States 
has to do is to pacify the taxpayers, con. 
sumers, farmers, business men and union 


No matter what side of an argument an 
intelligent man gets on, he always finds 
some people with him he wishes were om 
the other side. 


A conservative says that a radical m 
sometimes be right, but when he is 
for the wrong reasons. 


It takes all kinds of people, and lots of 
them, to keep some European nations in 
cabinets. 


We think the Federal Trade Com 
mission should investigate the possibility 
of monopoly in the movie business. They 
all seem to use the same plot. 


Disillusionment is what takes place 
when your son asks you to help him with 
the algebra. 


When you look at building costs today, 
you know that every new house is the 
house that jack built. 


It has almost reached the point where 
marriage is considered sufficient grounds 
for divorce. 


The only thing certain about any no- 
tional problem today is that Truman and 
Taft will disagree. 


When a nation reaches the point where 
no one buys real estate with the intention 
of keeping it, a speculative boom is nearing 
its end. 


It’s a strange fact that next month, not 
this month, is always the time some 
persons expect to start saving. 


Theme song for the fellow who buys 
everything on instalments: “ Backward, 
Turn Backward, O Time in Y our Flight.” 


What is archeology today, would hav 
been sacrilege a century ago. 


The South: A place where a stranger 
who has money is susbected of being 6 
Republican. 
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The day ended at 2:13 P. M. 


Who’s responsible for the gruesome upsurge in the auto accident rate? 
Madmen running amok? No—just average drivers like George, who 
make careless mistakes every day, and usually—but \not always—get 
away with it. The day that George’s luck—and George’s life—ended 


was just another ordinary day . . . up to a certain point! For instance... 


... passed service station, re- . .. speeded up to beat chang- 


membered that brakes needed 0 "dil ing traffic light. Slid by on red, 


8:30 A.M. Se eo 8:45 A.M. 


adjustment badly. “‘Can’t stop but luckily cross-traffic started 


2:00 P.M. 
... held freight train, 
George rus a across tracks 
the minute it passed. Fast ex- 


now. It'll keep "till tomorrow ~ slowly . . . and George got a & press, coming the other way, 
fhe no 


reprieve. 


¥ 


7 2:06 P.M. 
e ai...” got to make up for lost 
time”’. . . 80 George gambled 
one © with children’s lives and raced 


— through a school zone. 


nearly got him. 


2:13 P.M. 


... took one more chance . . . pulled 
out on curve... met truck head-on! 
Too late now for regrets . . . too late 
to turn back . . . too late for every- 
thing! Death—his smashed watch 
testified—came violently at 2:13. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company . Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance « + Hartford 15, Conn. 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
1803 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . $224,584,826.91 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . . 330,341,131.23 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 12,209,153.20 
99,407,174.62 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . . . ‘ 1,893,974.98 


Customers’ Liability Account of Accepeinces 4,881,913.33 


$709,555,087.40 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value $20.  $14,000,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . ‘i = 2,997,479.49 
Dividend (Payable January 2, 1947) ae 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest . 179,306.52 
Acceptances . . $8,919,077.39 

Less Amount Held i in Portfolio 3,112,946.30 5,806,131.09 
Deposits 

United States Treasury . $ 12,756,031.38 

All Other Deposits . . 629,576,886.29 642,332,917.67 


$709,555,087.40 


Philadelphia, Pa. Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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@ Saves Thousands of 
Extra Motions Daily. 
Checks are machine- 
sorted into as many as 
24 different classifica- 
tions. 


@ Provides 24 Separate 
Listings. Each deposit 
is proved separately. 
The control tape main- 
tains a complete record 
of all items in the se- 


quence they are re- 
ceived from depositors. 


@ Ten Adding Keys 

Speed Operation.Checks 

are listed simultane- 

ously on any one of the ——— 

24 individual adding @SavesCheck-Endorsing Time. Automatically, the IBM 
machines, operated by Proof Machine endorses outgoing checks, or prints 
aten-keytouch system _ identifications on incoming checks. One more IBM 
keyboard. time-saving feature. 


Phone, write or visit a nearby IBM office today for complete information. 
Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines—lectric Typewriters—Service Bureau—Time Recording, Indicating and Signaling Systems 


IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building - 590 Madison Avenue - New York 22, N.Y. 
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Our 


REALLY MEANS BURNED OUT TODAY 


EMEMBER when “burned out” simply meant find- 
ing another home quickly? Or building another home 
at your convenience? 

Today, a fire may mean you're out of a place to live. 
It may mean months of vain search for another home. It 
will mean extra expense. 

Safeguard your home—watch these 4 principal causes 
of fire: 

& 1. Careless use of matches and careless smoking 
habits. 
& 2. Faulty heating and cooking equipment — 
stoves, furnaces, chimneys, flues and pipes. 
@ 3. Misuse of gasoline and all inflammable fluids. 
& 4. Defective wiring and electrical appliances. 
And remember: property values today are higher than 
ever. Don’t let fire catch you under-insured. Consult your 
local insurance Agent or Broker. A phone call now may 
save you thousands of dollars. t : 


CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


‘AROUND. | 
OUR. 
BANK... 


W: RECENTLY came across a tattered, 
yellow newspaper clipping telling 
of the “gold brick scandal” of 1894, 
Editors of that time often made face. 
tious references to “‘the banker who 
bought a gold brick,” but in our towna 
real purchase of this kind nearly brought 
to grief one of the earlier financial es- 
tablishments of the gommunity. 

We'll call the banker involved “Mr. 
Eager,” because he was just a little too 


‘ardent in his pursuit of easy money, 


This bank president was approached in 
his hotel by a friendly stranger who told 
him he had traveled a thousand miles 
to see him, in the hope of locating a 
former partner who had the same name. 
Although much disappointed in not 
finding his one-time associate, he ap 
parently took such a fancy to the 
banker that he showed him a letter 
written to the other “ Eager”’ by an old 
mine owner, telling about a long-lost 
gold mine which he owned and wanted 
him to manage, and which could be 
found through the aid of old Spanish 
maps. This opportunity the stranger 
proposed to pass on to Mr. Eager, be- 
cause of his name. A Spaniard, with 
several bars of gold bullion from this 
bonanza, was in a nearby town, he said, 
and he invited Mr. Eager to come with 
him to examine the gold. 

This the banker did, taking samples of 
powdered gold. Since, curiously enough, 
an assayer from the mint in Philadel- 
phia chanced to be stopping in the same 
hotel as the mysterious Spaniard, he 
asked him to test the powder. The re- 
port was “remarkably pure gold.” The 
Spaniard asked $7,000 for the bars of 
gold, but Mr. Eager talked him down 
to $6,000. (He knew all the time the 
gold was worth $20,000 at prevailing 
prices!) Packing the bars in his carpet- 
bag, he started pronto for the mint at 
New Orleans to sell them. He learned 
the bars were metal—but not gold! 

The newspapers carried stories about 
the hoax, and the depositors of Mr. Eag- 
er’s bank were frightened. The directors 
took over and accepted his resignation. 
No dishonesty was involved; Mr. Eaget 
had used his own money. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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NEW YORK, for example 


In lower Manhattan where the giant pillars of the 


financial district tower toward the sky, there are 
5,249 Otis elevators. In the New York Metropolitan 
area, there are 26,188. 

From the Battery to the Bronx .. . from the Hudson 


to the Mississippi . . . from Brooklyn to Borneo the 


preponderance of Otis elevators is overwhelming. 
Otis superiority in numbers is a direct result of 
Otis superiority in design, in workmanship and in 
performance. 
For the finest in vertical transportation, call your 


local Otis office today. 
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1947 are generally regarded as 

favorable, even though economic 
clouds spread elsewhere. Readjustments 
in production, trade and prices are con- 
sidered as desirable, perhaps inevitable, 
but such changes as may be necessary 
could probably be effected in an orderly 
manner, provided no further serious 
labor troubles are encountered. 

So far the outlook is for labor peace, 
except in some mining districts. But 
interest has been aroused in the Nathan 
report for the American C. I. O. and the 
suits for retroactive portal-to-portal 
pay instituted against employers in the 
United States. A few Canadian labor 
organizers are searching for a formula 
to demand portal-to-portal pay. But 
none yet seems to have been found. 
Certainly no judicial decisions have 
ever been made on this matter, for it 
has never been before the courts. Labor 
headquarters seem chiefly concerned at 
present in trying to prevent the return 
of labor jurisdiction to the provincial 
governments, where it was before price 
and wage controls were introduced in 
1941. The Dominion Government ob- 
viously desires to avoid again being 
involved in major industrial labor dis- 
putes, as it was last Summer, and there- 


Con": business prospects for 


North of the Border 


fore proposes that official conciliation 
be undertaken, when necessary, by the 
Provinces, except in services under 
federal control, transportation and com- 
munications. The two major unions are 
equally desirous of keeping all labor 
relations in the national political arena 
where the views and influence of labor 
have more resounding effects than in 
the provincial fields. These conflicting 
policies are not apt to interfere, at least 
for the time being, with the expansive 
atmosphere in which Canadian business 
is now operating, and in which it ex- 
pects to operate throughout most, if not 
all, of 1947. 

Business started this year with a carry- 
over of unfinished business amounting 
at least to $500 million—$200 million in 
industrial goods lost through strikes in 
1946 and $300 million in uncompleted 
construction work. There is also an 
accumulation of unsatisfied demands 
for various essential durable goods, 
which are even in shorter supply than 
in the United States, due to a more 
lengthy war period in Canada and the 
consequent longer wear and tear on 
equipment of all kinds, as well as to the 
large allocations of basic raw materials 
for foreign orders placed under credits 
to Britain, Europe and China. 


Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King (left) of Canada accepts his country’s first certifi- 

cate of citizenship from Chief Justice Rinfret on January 3. A new law, effective the first 

day of this year, created the status of Canadian citizenship in addition to that of “British 
subject” 


PRESS AS30C; 


Industrial production has now x. 
gained its pre-strike level, about 5 
percent above that of 1939, with cop. 
siderable new plant and factory equip 
ment to be put into operation during 
the next few months. The recent sweep. 
ing price decontrol measure, the fourth 
of its kind since V-J Day, will give mor 
leeway to many forms of industry, 
Price ceilings have been lifted on thoy. 
sands of items, notably various types of 
household goods—furniture, a number 
of building supplies, small appliances, 
floor coverings and radios—fresh vege. 
tables and most canned foods, including 
imported fruits and juices. Controk 
have been retained on the commodities 
and services that bulk largest in the 
cost of living—rents, fuel, meats, dairy 
products, automobiles, tires, gasoline, 
clothing and laundering—as well as o 
such basic raw materials as steel 
copper, rubber, lumber, wood pulp and 
farm machinery. This retention of con- 
trols over basic materials is expected to 
prevent a marked rise in the general 
price level. A more open market for 
industrial goods has been made ayvail- 
able by the removal of all. official re. 
strictions on consumer credit. 


Bor the most important element af- 
fecting the purchasing power of the 
Canadian public is the income taxation 
relief commencing on January 1 as pro- 
vided for in the Dominion Government's 
last budget. While only slight relief is 
afforded people in the higher income 
brackets, those on modest salaries will 
benefit substantially, as will the million 
or more industrial employees. In fact, 
over 500,000 workers are released alto 
gether from income tax. In all, the 
public will pay at least $200 million less 
this year in income levies and of course 
have that much more to spend, or at 
least to meet higher commodity prices. 

Another factor which should help 
purchasing power to keep pace with an 
increasing production and any price 
rises of industrial goods is the high farm 
income, partly carried over from 194% 
as a result of delayed grain deliveries 
and the shortage of goods during the 
last harvest season, one of the most 
favorable Canada ever experienced. The 
large farming population will therefore 
come into the market during the next 
few months for all kinds of goods with 
larger funds than it usually has in the 
pre-crop season. Indeed, it is quite 
doubtful if all agricultural requirements 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Collection of Coupons and Bonds 


_ A SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


HE Collection Department of Bankers Trust Company 

receives millions of coupons and bonds for collection 
every year. Out of long experience we have developed a 
system which gives assurance to banks and others that 
collections will be handled promptly and efficiently. 

No matter how great our collection volume may be 
we give particular attention to items which require special 
handling. Each coupon or bond received for collection is 
carefully examined to expedite presentation and minimize 
“returns.” 

Additional information about 
this collection service will be sent 
to you upon request. . . . Your in- 


quiry is invited. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameti- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 

Our assets are more than $1,700,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


CANADIAN- 


AMERICAN 


000,000, and wesafeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 

Ourservices include creditand mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, ¢ol- 
lections and payments, assistance on 
the intricacies of foreign exchange, 
and special wire connections to speed 
transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Develops business 


in other departments 


The special advantages of the ThriftiCheck 
plan to depositors have attracted thousands 
of customers who have had no previous ex- 
perience with commercial banks. As a result 


they are the finest prospects for personal. 


loans, mortgage loans, 
savings accounts, safe 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


THE PREFERRED NO-MINIMUM-BALANCE PLAN 


automobile loans— 
deposit boxes, etc. 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


can be satisfied even with industry 
‘working at the higher rate to which it 
is now geared. 

Canada is more dependent upon for. 
eign trade than most other countries, 
as about one-third of her total produc. 
tion has to find outside markets. Her 
external trade in 1946 was of record 
peacetime proportions. Merchandise 
exports and imports combined (ex. 
cluding gold shipments) were valued at 
about $4,200 million. Exports of an 
estimated value of $2,300 million were 
nearly triple those of the pre-war aver- 
age and exceeded imports by approxi- 
mately $400 million. Not much more 
than half of the dollar amount of these 
exports represented cash transactions, 
the balance being under credit and loan 
arrangements. The favorable trade 
balance was mainly with the sterling 
countries and Europe, notably Britain, 
and not now convertible into U. §. 
dollars, of which Canada had the most 
need. Her imports of American prod- 
ucts, $1,250 million, overbalanced her 
exports to the United States by $300 
million. This deficit was, however, 
partly offset by gold shipments and by 
U. S. exchange derived from exports to 
Latin America. The United States dis- 
placed Britain as Canada’s best cus- 
tomer, taking 40 percent of all Canadian 
exports. 


Tz demand abroad for Canadian 
products is quite as strong as, if not 
stronger than, a year ago, while the 
exportable surpluses are now greater. 
For example, the supply of wheat over 
and above domestic requirements is 
practically as large as in the early part 
of 1946. Wood pulp and paper, the 
world-wide shortage of which probably 
cannot be overcome for at least another 
year, should be available in Canada in 
larger quantities than those that lead 
the export trade of 1946. More lumber 
is also expected this year. The mining 
of non-ferrous base metals, mainly for 
outside markets, can be expanded quite 
considerably if sufficient labor is ob- 
tainable. As already mentioned, the 
prospect is for increased production of 
general industrial goods, in which event 
there will be a rise in export capacity. 

It is realized of course that the pur- 
chasing power of many of Canada’s 
overseas customers is still low, but it is 
believed that exports to them can be 
maintained on the same scale as in 
1946 through unexpired credits, and it 
is hoped to extend cash trade elsewhere, 
thereby raising the total above the level 
of last year. 
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You see Burroughs machines in large businesses and small... 
in factories, department stores and financial institutions . . . in 
the comer grocery and at the local restaurant. 
Behind this nationwide, worldwide acceptance is the con- 
stant activity of a forward-looking organization, dedicated to 
meeting tomorrow’s business needs. Right at this minute, highly 
trained field men are talking with business men, analyzing 
new problems of accounting and bookkeeping, exchanging 
and coordinating their knowledge with 


other. Burroughs representatives. Engineers 
and scientists are searching varied fields of 

science, from color design to electronics, for 
ways to make still finer, still more useful 


nerever YOU GO- 
Burroughs machines. 


Product developments are taking place that will 
breathe new life into old jobs—do them even better 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 
than did the fine Burroughs machines of the past...so 


you'll continue to see Burroughs machines wherever you go! 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICH. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, New Orieans— 
like thousands of other banks throughout the country 


—speeds bank bookkeeping with Burroughs machines. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES. 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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NO PARKING 


JAM. 10 QP.M. 


Mr. Swirt is a nationally known 
authority on traffic conditions and transit 
modernization plans. He was a colonel in 
the Army Transportation Corps in the 
war. 


our banking institutions have con- 

sidered themselves the foundation 
of our downtown business districts, both 
physically and financially. Today the 
average city bank is discovering that its 
once cherished location at the cross- 
roads of the shopping area has de- 
veloped a severe drawback—the cus- 
tomers are having trouble getting there. 

The cause of the customers’ difficul- 
ties is the unprecedented postwar traffic 
congestion in downtown areas and its 
resultant lack of parking space. Bank 
executives, as well as managers of other 
retail outlets, are doing plenty of worry- 
ing over how to solve the problem. 
Customers must be able to get to the 
bank quickly and comfortably, or they 
will look elsewhere for a place to take 
their business. 

In many cities, banks have been 
forced to establish branches in outlying 
suburban areas. This is a costly and 
difficult way to hold customers. In some 
cities, banks have established “drive-in” 


Siu: before the turn of the century, 


“The only logical solution . . . 


HARLEY L. SWIFT 


facilities where a customer may transact 
his business without getting out of his 
car, thus solving the parking problem. 

Other banks, such as the Plainfield 
Trust Company, in Plainfield, New 
Jersey, have been forced to spend con- 
siderable sums of money to acquire 
expensive downtown property so that 
free parking facilities may be provided 
for their customers. 

Even in a small town such as Plain- 
field, with a population of 35,000, traffic 
congestion is driving potential and ac- 
tual customers away from the down- 
town area. 

The answer to this problem is almost 
entirely that of transportation. Bank 
customers just don’t want to have to 
drive their cars downtown through con- 
gested streets. and find themselves un- 
able to get a parking space within 
blocks of their destination. In many 
cases, it is taking the customer longer to 
find a parking place than to transact his 
business at the bank. 

What is the answer? Can anything be 
done to halt the ravages of decentral- 
ization and once again make the down- 
town area easily accessible to the thou- 
sands who desire to use the facilities of 
our city banks? 

The nation’s city planners, traffic 


to reduce the number of private automobiles” 


analysts and transit experts say “yes,” 
They point out that the -intense cop 
gestion is ‘obviously caused by to 
many private automobiles all trying to 
squeeze through the usually narrow 
downtown streets. And they predict 
that this tidal wave of private cars wil 
steadily increase in the next few years. 

To widen streets is virtually impos 
sible, say these experts, since downtown 
buildings are generally built close to the 
curb line and cannot be moved back. 

The only logical solution, according 
to the experts’ findings, is to reduce the 
number of private automobiles in these 
congested business areas. They recon- 
mend a quick renaissance of streetcar, 
trackless trolly coach and gas bus riding. 

They point out that the post-war 
dream of everyone traveling about in 
his own private automobile is an impos 
sibility within the city. It would create 
transportation chaos. These traffic av- 
thorities claim the only way we can 
accommodate all of the people who 
desire to use the facilities of the down- 
town business area is to increase vastly 
the use of public transit. 

Statistics gathered by the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers show that a person 
traveling in a private car takes up 5) 
square feet of street space. If he trav- 
eled in a public transit vehicle, he would 
take up only 70 square feet of street 
space. The normal, two-lane city street 
can handle about 3,100 private cars per 
hour. If these passengers rode in modem 
transit vehicles, such as the trackless 
trolley coach, more than 10,000 persons 
could be handled each hour. 

But many of the banks’ customer 
won’t be very happy over the prospect 
of making the trip into the business dis 
trict on the slow-moving, rattling old 
vehicles which characterize many of the 
nation’s transit systems today. To it- 
duce the customer to use the transit 
system, he must be assured a fast com 
fortable trip. 

Many major cities have already real- 
ized this fact, and have appropriated 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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One of a series of advertisements showing the importance to American industry of the underwriting and distribution. of investment securities. 


HIDES, HONSHU, HOLIDAY’S— 


When you think of Tennessee you 
think of many things, but seldom do you 
think of shoe manu- 
facture. But from a 
small beginning in 
that state has come one of the most strik- 
ing sagas in the whole story of American 
business enterprise . . . the story of a 
company which today is integrated from 
hide tanning to shoe polish, with retail 
stores, subsidiaries in Mexico and Peru, 
and no less than seven popular shoe 
brands on the market — General Shoe 
Corporation. 


Civilians, Women, Children... 


After incorporation in 

1925, the company ex- 

panded from the manufac- 

ture of men’s shoes into 

other lines, including wom- 

en’s and children’s footwear, purses and 

handbags. And soon the advantages of 

controlling production of part of the 

material needed in manufacture became 
apparent. 

Naturally, increased capital was re- 
quired as the booming business grew, 
and in 1939 an issue of common stock 
was underwritten and offered by a syn- 
dicate headed by Smith, Barney & Co. 
Continued growth required additional 
money and the development of a com- 
petent financial program and so, subse- 
quently in 1941 and 1944 debentures 
were sold. In 1946 these were advan- 
tageously refunded by the sale of pre- 
ferred stock and at the same time new 
capital to keep pace with the expansion 
of General Shoe was again provided by 
the sale of additional common stock. 
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And G. I's 


Thus competent man- 
agement, including a care- 
fully planned financial 
program, enabled the com- 
pany, among other things, 

to undertake needed production for our 
armed forces during the war; during 
1945, 24% of the company’s production 
consisted of military orders, and many 
a General Shoe heel has trodden the soil 
of Honshu. The expansion included the 
acquisition of foreign affiliates, produc- 
tion of finishes and dressing for its fac- 
tories, a tannery to produce part of the 
“uppers,” manufacture of heels for its 
own shoes and cartons to wrap them in 

. . even polish to shine them and 85 
outlets in 50 cities, including the Flagg 
Bros. and Holiday's stores, through 
which to sell some of them. Principal 
advertised trade names are Jarman, For- 
tune, Skyrider, Friendly, Acrobat, Flagg 
and Hardy. 


Again the Sinews 
Quite a story of 
From 120 to 10,800 em- 
- loyees — new jobs cre- 
from $250,000 to many millions. 
Returns to investors have been over 


growth in two decades. 
ated, with the annual payroll increased 
$6,000,000 in this same period. 


15,700,000 pairs of shoes annually now 
contribute to a higher standard of living 
in America—all helping to build a bet- 
ter America. How was this done? The 
answer is _— given—through bring- 
ing together good management and 
capital to provide the tools and labor 
required for greater productivity. This 
is the function of an investment securi- 
ties firm like Smith, Barney & Co. Re- 
peatedly our advice and facilities for 
underwriting and distributing securities 
have proven valuable to General Shoe 
Company and it is our role to provide 
judgment and professional knowledge 
in determining the best financial pro- 
gram in any given situation. 


Advantages to You 
The advantages derived 
from the relationship be- 
Ss tween General Shoe and 

Smith, Barney have been 

duplicated elsewhere, not 

once but often in the long 
history of this firm and its antecedent 
firms; in the future we hope to render 
—_ valuable service to others. To 
tell you more of the story of our firm, 
we have prepared a booklet entitled 
“What Smith, Barney & Co. Offers 
You.” A copy may be obtained on re- 
quest to Department AA, Smith, Barney 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
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“Darling, may I forge your signature ona 
$20 check from your Aunt Lena?” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


millions of dollars for new transit 
vehicles and better terminal facilities. 
The transit companies are developing 
faster - schedules. Streetcar, trackless 
trolley coach and gas bus manufac- 


| turers are using war-born mechanical 


developments to make their vehicles 
faster yet safer, smoother, quieter and 
more efficient. They are turning out 
new vehicles as fast as their facilities 
permit. 

The importance of adequate, rapid 
and comfortable transportation facili- 
ties in carrying customers to and from 
the downtown areas cannot be mini- 
mized. Unless such facilities are quickly 
provided, our banks, along with other 
downtown retailers, will suffer heavily 
from the present traffic congestion diff- 


| culties. Banking officials will have to 


take an active interest in the traffic 
problem to protect the investment they 
have in the downtown area of our 
cities. 


The average reckless driver only wants 


one-half the road, together with one- 
| quarter on each side of his car. 


A man may be a brilliant speaker in 
public but that doesn’t necessarily hold 
true if he is out with his wife. 


The wages of war is debt. 


You have to give MacArthur credit. 
Here is an American trying to teach a 
defeated nation how to live within its 
income. 
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Vermont farmer, ysed to take the cf 
Le he bought improve them as 4 killed Yankee WOU | 
— ana make his work easief in the f ield. 
Soon he WS making tools for his neighbors- ‘Thus 
did the organization have its beginnings 3 
in 1847: And “make it better” 18 still the guiding 
| principle of this world-wide company - | 
“Making it better” e rasp-pat cylindet and | 
straight through separ Com- 
pines. It ‘ntroauced nes a 
and corm pickers: It deve tot 
seat, “power-plus: "Tractors, high spee s, the new | 
Forage Clippet that handles 207 hay and ensilage crop: It 
gave Massey Harris farm machinery reputation for sim- | 
pier design, engineering» soundet construction. 
* The 1947 Buyer Guide, completely describing the 
| entire Massey -Hartis line, will soom be ready: For 4 q 
Free COPY address Department 170. 
THE MASSEY -HARRIS COMPANY 
General Offices® RACINE, wisconsin 
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No. 7 in a Series of Farm Community Builder Stories 


JOHN D. PECK STORE 


Uses Good Men -+ Purina Plans 


.»-10 Greatly Expand Business and Profits 


When the estate owners handling the John D. Peck Feed 
Store in Providence, R. I., set out to increase profits, their 


first step was to hire a manager well-trained in Purina business- 
getting methods. 


Effectively using the same tested sales methods supplied to 
all Purina Dealers, Mr. T. H. Fortune, the new manager, 


The new store at Providence, located and sales increased the service of the store to the community by putting 
paging ~~ Sete on a trained outside salesman, adding new lines and by open- 


ing two new stores modeled after Purina’s new point-of- 
purchase retailing plans. 


By increasing its services to the community and through 
the aggressive use of all the sales tools offered by the Purina 


Franchise — sales and profits have more than doubled for the 
John D. Peck Feed Store. 


Salesroom in the huge new store at West War- 


wick. Not Jet equ ed ith res ba wha RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « Headquarters, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A GOOD MAN 
FOR THE RURAL BANKER TO KNOW 


There are many more Purina Dealers who are prospering because 
they are filling the needs of their agricultural communities ... and 
they are good men for Rural Bankers to know. The Purina Dealer 
and his organization contact farmers day in and day out... know 
their plans, problems and needs. While visiting with farmers, many 
of them are saying a good word for 
Purina Dealer know the services that your bank offers to local farm- 
ers, so that he can recommend them? Maybe he’s trying to do this COMMUNIT Y BUILDERS 
now, when he thinks of it... but why not give him your story and 
ask him for his active and planned cooperation? Working together 
... Banker and Dealer... you can build your agricultural community. 
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The Patchwork of State Laws 


The author is associate counsel of the 
Sub-committee on Section 5219 U. S. 
Revised Statutes of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation, American Bankers 
Association. His law office is in Boston. 


T THE tax symposium held in Chi- 
cago on September 22, 1946, in 
connection with the Annual 

Meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, reports were received from a 
large number of state bankers associa- 
tions on the situation in regard to bank 
taxation in their respective states, and 
enough information was gleaned to 
make the inquiry very much worth 
while. 

The Trend to the Excise Tax Method. 
The most important development to be 
noted in bank taxation in recent years 
is the more general use of the excise 
method of taxing national banks. Al- 
most every year one or more states give 
up the share tax method and turn to the 
excise method, and in no case hasa state 
which has once adopted the excise 
method returned to the share tax 
method. 

The General Property Tax States. In 
the 12 states which still include bank 
shares in the general property tax there 
is considerable dissatisfaction among 
the bankers. Arkansas complains that 
shares of most other corporations are 
not similarly assessed because returns 
are not required from them and also be- 
cause tax-exempt securities are included 
in determining the value of bank shares, 
but not in the case of shares of other 
corporations. The deduction of the 
value of real estate from the valuation 
of the shares is limited to 50 percent of 
the value of the real estate, because 
that is the taxable valuation; but the 
full value of real estate is considered in 
determining the book value of the shares. 

Georgia is dissatisfied because no uni- 
form method of valuing bank stock has 
been adopted. Louisiana reports that 
bank stock is now assessed at but 50 
percent of its value, but the bankers still 
hope for an excise tax. Illinois reports 
that probably 90 percent of the banks 
are satisfied. Mississippi has secured a 
method of lawfully adding to surplus 
without additional taxation, and is 
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Taxing Banks 


PHILIP NICHOLS 


At the Tax Symposium, sponsired by the Committee on State Legislation, during the latest 

national convention of the American Bankers Association in Chicago. Left to right, Thomas 

B. Paton, committee secretary; Edward Elliott, symposium chairman, a member of the- 

Subcommittee on State Taxation of Banks, and vice-president, Security-First National 

Bank, Los Angeles; and Martin Saxe, associate counsel, Subcommittee on Section 5219 

U. S. Revised Statutes of the Committee on Federal Legislation, and a member of the 
New York Bar 


satisfied, for the present at least. Mon- 
tana reports that bank stock is taxed at 
but 30 percent of its value and that, in 
the last few years, if Montana had 
taxed banks on the excise basis they 
would have paid more in taxes than 
under the present method. Neverthe- 
less banks pay higher taxes than com- 
peting moneyed capital. Nevada banks 
dislike the use of a series of arbitrary 
formulas in valuing the shares. Ten- 
nessee sees no relief from the tax on 
shares except through an amendment to 
the constitution, which would be diffi- 
cult to obtain. Wyoming, where the 
shares are taxed on par value, points 
out that this method results in under- 
capitalization. There is dissatisfaction, 
but not enough to make a fight worth- 
while. 

Classified Property Tax States. Of the 
16 states using the classified property 
tax, most expressed satisfaction, or at 
least no dissatisfaction, except in some 
instances with the method of valuation, 
which will be discussed later. Maine, 
with a 15-mill rate, complains of a dis- 
crimination in favor of other moneyed 
capital, which is taxable at a higher 
rate, but usually in practice escapes 
taxation altogether. Maryland com- 
plains that the 11.2-mill rate and the 
valuation are more burdensome than 


the taxes in other states. In Indiana the 
situation is described as “messy.” Divi- 
dends are subjected to the gross income 
tax which is clearly illegal. Dividends of 
national Banks cannot be subject even 
to a net income tax unless the state has 
adopted the income or excise method of 
taxing the bank. 

Excise Tax States. The banks in these 
states, 18 in number, in general ex- 
pressed satisfaction, both with the rea- 
sonableness of the tax and the favorable 
effect on capital structure. Arizona, 
Colorado and Minnesota expressly 
pointed out that the capital structure of 
banks had improved since the excise 
method was adopted. This is of major 
importance, because one of the chief 
arguments of the proponents of the 
excise method as compared with the 
share tax method is that it places no 
penalty on increase of capital or surplus. 

The only complaints that were regis- 
tered by excise tax states came from 
Massachusetts, which reported some 
controversy over the meaning of “net 
income” and a desire on the part of the 
commissioner of corporations and taxa- 
tion to increase the maximum rate, and 
from North Dakota which also reported 
some dissatisfaction on the part of the 
tax commissioner and pointed out the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139) 
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State Tax 


= 


For All States For Your State 


Hexe, through the individual state units of CCH’s State Tax Reports, is 
swift, accurate, dependable reporting of unfolding state and local tax 
‘changes for each one of the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 
Fast, frequent, continuing issues keep subscribers constantly posted on all 
significant state tax developments, including new laws, amendments, 
-regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, return and report 
forms, and the like. Coverage is complete to the “Nth” degree. Everything 
important or helpful in the sound and effective handling of corporate or 


individual state taxes and taxation is reported promptly, fully, faithfully. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING HOUSE; 
PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW BEPORTS 


4 F CHICAGO 1 New York 1 WASHINGTON 4 
Write for Complete Details 214 N. MICHIGAN Ave. Empire STATE Bios. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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MARK of Crame and 


The marking of paper with the name or symbol of 
the maker is an ancient custom. It is done by mak- 
ing an impression—from a brass device on a roll— 
while the paper is still wet. It is known as water- 
marking. Watermarks are barely noticeable except 
when the paper is held against the light. 


Crane’s Fine Papers are so marked and have been 
these 146 years. It is a mark of pride in their mak- 
ing. It is the mark of assurance that you are getting 


what it means to you 


papers made solely from cotton and linen fibres, the 
choicest, most enduring materials from which paper 
can be made. It is the mark that suggests your dis- 
criminating taste in the selection and purchase of 
papers for personal, social and business uses. 


We suggest 
you look for the watermark of Crane. It is your 
guide to quality and craftsmanship in paper. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS . MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS - SINCE 1801 
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Control of Credit Control 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Further discussion of this subject appears both on the next 
page and in “‘Washington,” page 44. 


legislation authorizing it to impose instalment credit 
controls when, in the judgment of the Board, it is 
necessary. 

President Truman’s Economic Report to Congress pro- 
vided the Board with a strong inferential argument for its 
request for power to control instalment credit. After noting 
the rise in consumer credit, the report observed: “‘ But undue 
expansion of deficit financing on the part of millions of 
American families can gravely hurt our business system and 
lead in the end to deficit financing by the Government. In 
the long run, consumers must rely on current incomes for 
purchasing power.” 

However, the Federal Reserve Board has indicated that 
if Congress at any time shows that it does not favor per- 
manent legislation on instalment credit controls, the Board 
would drop the controls quickly, regardless of what the 
situation was with respect to the production of the items of 
consumer durables under credit controls. (Heavy durable 
goods such as automobiles, refrigerators and stoves, still 
require one-third down-payments and payment terms not 
exceeding 15 months.) 

While individual Congressmen have complained about 
the instalment credit controls, the two banking committees 
of Congress, which would have jurisdiction to initiate legis- 
lation to end them, do not seem disposed to move quickly 


Ti Federal Reserve Board is asking for permanent 
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on this subject. There is no predominant banking committee 
sentiment that these controls should be eliminated immedi- 
ately. 

Even if legislation to grant permanent authority to con- 
trol instalment credit never reached the floor of either House 
of Congress, the Federal Reserve Board would still feel that 
it had been turned down if only one of the two banking 
committees voted against the request for permanent legis- 
lation, it is believed in Washington. 

However, the fact that, except for the dozen heavy con- 
sumer durables, Regulation W has been dropped by the 
Board removes most of the congressional steam from behind 
the move to take away from the Reserve Board the authority 
to restrict instalment credit and regulate its terms. 

The Federal Reserve Board will be disposed to drop the 
remaining instalment credit controls under the present 
Regulation W when it is satisfied that production of the 
dozen consumer durables under control reaches a sufficient 
volume so that unrestricted credit buying would not in 
itself tend to aggravate further the shortages of those dur- 
ables. 

By the time Congress gets around to the subject, it is 
entirely possible that production of the controlled items will 
be in full tide and the Board will remove them from under 
the limitations. 

On the other hand, the fact that Congress may not act 
quickly to end the authority to impose instalment credit 
controls is no indication that the national legislature will go 
along with the Federal Reserve Board and empower it to 
control instalment credit whenever it sees fit to do so. 
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The Control of Credit Control 


The Viewpoint of Bankers and Bank Economists 


E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


This is the first of several articles on problems of credit 
management that are of vital concern to bankers. Subsequent 
articles will deal with Federal Reserve policies affecting interest 
rates and the volume of bank deposits, and with Treasury 
financing policies. 

In preparing these articles for BANKING, the author is so- 
liciting the opinions of leading bankers and bank economists. 

Mr. Apams is assistant vice-president of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, New York.-He has written a large 
number of articles for various publications, including BANK- 
ING, and has spoken frequently before meetings of bankers. 
Among his outside activities is the teaching of a course for the 
New York Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 


ECISIONS are now in the making as to the powers and 
D the policies of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System with respect to the regulation of 
various classes of bank loans. These decisions will closely 
affect the every-day lending activities of most commercial 
banks and may have important implications for the stability 
of our entire economy. 

Controversy centers upon the restrictions on security 
loans and on consumer instalment credit. Should the Board 
of Governors continue to exercise controls over these two 
categories of loans? If so, what policies are appropriate 
under existing conditions? Furthermore, what about the 
regulation of other types of credit, notably real estate 
mortgages and inventory loans? 

Only a few bankers have publicly expressed their views 
on these issues. To ascertain the thinking of banking lead- 
ers, the writer has canvassed the opinions of some of the 
outstanding bankers and economists in all sections of the 
country. The majority of those who took part in this in- 
formal symposium are experienced commercial bankers; 
the others are economists actively associated with commer- 
cial banks. Their ideas, which are summarized below, may 
not be broadly representative of the sentiment of the entire 
banking community, but they do reflect the judgment of 
some of the most able and highly regarded men in the 
business. 

Since 1928-33, increasing attention has been given to the 
potentialities of direct controls over specific classes of loans. 
That period dramatically demonstrated the pernicious ef- 
fects of credit inflation and deflation. It also revealed the 
ineffectiveness of the Reserve Board’s then existing powers 
to deal with such a situation, especially to restrain the credit 
which fed the flames of stock market speculation. The chief 
weapons in the Board’s arsenal at that time were its so- 
called “quantitative” controls; namely, open market opera- 
tions and the discount rate, by means of which it could 
influence the total quantity of bank credit and the level of 
some interest rates. The Board was powerless, however, 
to control the use that was made of credit, except perhaps 
by a very drastic and dangerous contraction of the total 
volume of all types of credit. 

As will be discussed in a later article, the Board’s quanti- 
tative controls have become even less useful today than 
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they were in 1929 as a means of combatting inflation. 
Hence the greater interest in direct or selective, sometimes 
also referred to as “qualitative,” controls. 

In theory, at any rate, these possess certain advantages 
over quantitative methods. They are at least aimed specifi- 
cally toward governing the particular types of credit which 
need to be held in check. Their effects can be more accu- 
rately appraised, and mistakes can be more readily detected 
and corrected. Their administration can theoretically be 
highly flexible, quickly adaptable to changing conditions. 
Finally, these controls can be exercised without any appre- 
ciable effects upon the cost of Treasury borrowing. 

Some bankers, nevertheless, are opposed to direct credit 
controls. For one thing, regulations of this type are bound 
to entail bothersome restrictions. Also, by curtailing loans, 
they obviously curtail bank earnings. But opposition does 
not arise solely from irritation or from desire for profits. 
Some bankers sincerely believe that these regulations will 
not actually prove to be beneficial to the community. 
Others are critical of the manner in which some of these 
controls are being applied. 


Margin Requirements 


Take, for example, loans on securities. Over the past 
century, wide upswings and downswings in stock prices have 
periodically disrupted the economic equilibrium of the 
country. The bull market of the late 1920’s with its aftermath 
was a horrible example. At the peak in 1929, credit supplied 
to the stock market soared to over $12 billion. 

To the members of Congress in 1934, it was crystal clear 
that the stock market boom and bust had contributed to 
the intensity of the depression. It also seemed obvious that 
the pattern would have been less calamitous if less credit 
had been made available for stock market speculation. In 
the hope that another such tragedy might be averted, 
Congress gave the Federal Reserve Board authority to 
regulate margin requirements on loans secured by listed 
stocks. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the Board’s Regulation 
“U” permitted customers to borrow up to 60 percent of 
the market value of their securities (leaving a so-called 
“margin” of 40 percent). In 1945 the rulings were twice 
tightened so that loans on listed stocks to brokers or to their 
customers were limited to 25 percent of the value of the 
securities (leaving a 75 percent “margin”). Then in Janu- 
ary 1946, “margin requirements” were raised to 100 per- 
cent, which meant that listed stocks had no loan value and 
that no mew loans whatever could be made for the purpose 
of buying or carrying these securities. 

A storm of protest against this prohibition arose last Fall 
when the stock market broke sharply. At times the market 
was so “thin” that some popular issues dropped several 
points on sales of only a few hundred shares. It was argued 
that with stock prices receding, the credit brakes should be 
released. 

It has also been contended in recent months that the 
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virtual ban on margin trading’has made it difficult for cor- 

rations to sell new securities. According to a formal peti- 
tion filed with the Reserve Board by the Investment Bankers 
Association, the restrictions were impeding “the free flow of 
capital into commerce and industry.” 

The Board’s attitude is that the main criterion in fixing 
margin requirements should be the general credit situation of 
the country, not simply the movement of stock prices. As for 
the market slump that occurred last year, Chairman Eccles 
has asserted that “to the extent that this readjustment 
reflects a more sober appraisal of prospects and a lessening of 
the inflationary psychology ... it will contribute to a 
balance in the economy.” 

With respect to the alleged difficulties of raising new capi- 
tal, Mr. Eccles commented last October: “This is not a time 
for encouraging new issues even for productive purposes, 
because, with the scarcity of materials and labor, it would 
only add to the inflationary pressure.” 

There are those who believe that margin trading in the 
stock market should be banned permanently. They are im- 
pressed by the tremendous losses suffered in every stock 
market crash by customers who have purchased stocks on 
credit. They also contend that to the extent that profes- 
sionals trade successfully on margin, they do so largely at the 
expense of other buyers of securities. 

This point of view does not seem to be shared by most 
bankers. On the other hand, of all those who participated in 
the survey for BANKING, only two proposed that Federal 
Reserve authority over margin trading should be eliminated. 
There seems to be rather general agreement that if no margin 
requirements had been in effect last year, the upward move- 
ment of stock prices might well have gone much further and 
the ensuing decline would have been correspondingly more 
injurious. Most of the replies, however, indicated general 
approval of the reduction in margin requirements to 75 per- 
cent, which was announced by the Federal Reserve Board 
on January 17, 1947. 


Consumer Credit 


Control over consumer credit, instituted in 1941 as a war- 
time anti-inflation measure, has been under heavy attack 
during the past year. The issue today, which is scheduled to 
be decided by the present session of Congress, is whether 
some sort of control over consumer credit, especially instal- 
ment loans, is to be retained as a peacetime instrument of 
credit management. 

Consumer credit tends to expand rapidly in good times 
and to contract sharply when employment declines. Its vol- 
ume dropped from around $8 billion in 1929, for example, to 
less than $4 billion in 1933. It therefore accentuates both the 
upswings and the downswings of the business cycle. 

Instalment loans are more easily subject to control than 
some other segments of consumer credit. The volume of in- 
stalment loans is directly affected by the lending terms, par- 
ticularly by the size of the down payment and the number of 
months over which instalments can be spread. It is urged, 
therefore, that the Reserve Board should continue to have 
authority to regulate these terms so that instalment buying 
will not so greatly expand consumer demand during infla- 
tionary periods. In fact it is hoped that a relaxation of credit 
terms during a depression might even encourage consumer 
buying when it is most needed. 

An argument that has at times been advanced against in- 
stalment loan regulations is that they discriminate against 
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those in lower income groups who are unable to make the 20 
percent or 33 percent down payments now required for some 
durable goods. The usual] answer to that is that anyone who 
really wants a radio or a refrigerator at all badly can simply 
save up for a few months until he does have the cash for the 
down payment. Moreover, there is at least some possibility 
that the price of the article may be lower if controls are in 
effect than if consumer demand were to be further inflated 
by easing the credit terms. 

Several of the bankers whose opinions were solicited in 
preparing this article are opposed to consumer credit regula- 
tion because they doubt the likelihood of wise and effective 
administration. A southern banker cited the recent relaxa- 
tion of restrictions as an example of mistaken policy at a 
time “when there is every reason for holding down consumer 
demand for goods.” A midwestern banker stated: “I think 
the long range regulation of consumer instalment loans is 
theoretically defensible but in actual practise it is going to be 
very difficult to administer and police in peacetime, and I 
therefore doubt the wisdom of trying to continue such regu- 
lation over the long pull.” 

A majority of the leading bankers who contributed to the 
symposium for BANKING, however, believe that authority to 
regulate consumer instalment loans should be continued. 
Typical of the general sentiment is this concise statement by 
an eastern banker: “Restrictions on consumer instalment 
loans are a method of controlling inflationary tendencies. 
Such restrictions should be imposed in periods of good busi- 
ness and taken off in periods of poor business.” 

Most bankers expressed no dissatisfaction with the 
Board’s existing regulations on instalment credit. Several 
stated that restrictions should be relaxed later on as more 
durable goods come onto the market. 


Other Classes of Loans 


Residential real estate has been a focal point for inflation 
since the war and the vast majority of all purchases of homes 
is still financed to a very great extent by means of credit. 
It has been suggested from time to time that some one gov- 
ernmental agency should have authority and responsibility 
to regulate certain of the terms of mortgage lending. Con- 
trols would be aimed at restraining demand for homes when 
prices are high and encouraging construction during slack 
times. They obviously might be applied not only to banks 
but to other types of mortgage lenders as well. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among bankers 
and economists as to the desirability of such controls. Some 
are in favor; others are strongly opposed; some are unde- 
cided. One banker stated that he has no definite conviction 
but that he questions “the possibility of wise and fair ad- 
ministration of any such regulations.” Another foresees many 
difficulties but thinks that “there could well be advantages” 
and that the subject is deserving of careful study. 

The Federal Reserve Board has never shown much en- 
thusiasm for the idea of regulating mortgage loans as an 
instrument of credit policy. Unless and until the Board does 
show some interest in the matter, the chances are that 
nothing will be done. 

Inventory loans comprise another type of bank credit that 
might conceivably be subject to additional regulation. 
Exeessive inventory accumulation by business has at times 
had disruptive effects upon our economy. However, only 
a fraction of this accumulation is dependent upon bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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PUBLIC 


RELATIONS 


By J. WILL IRWIN and BOB KIRKPATRICK 


To please the public is to please your 
friends 


. than to the man with. the small 
account 


ALL 
CUSTOMERS 


. you are serving your community and 
building goodwill for the bank by making 


all customers feel at ease all the time 


HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Just do this: act human and 
sympathetic, and be yourself 


MILLIONS 


Vi 


But the difference in attention 
should not be in proportion to the 
number of dollars involved 


We have watched the progress of a 
bank whose policy is to-treat every- 
one with respect and dignity 


There is a natural tendency to 
show more deference to the 
man with the large account 


Any time you are in the bank 
you can observe scenes similar 
to those pictured on the next 


page — 
BANKING 
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President’s sec. 
retary directs 
young woman to 
new accounts” 
department with 
courteous and 
riendly manner 


Another vice 
President Bives 


ay 


You can take this line of least resistance in 

obtaining and keeping customers. It’s easy. 

Simply treat your customers as friends, 
because that’s what they are 


The point is that a general This bank is winning customers be- 

spirit of friendliness and cause every member of the bank 

cooperation prevails at all realizes that its biggest “stock in trade” 
times is friendliness 
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Banks Feel This Way about Their 


54% of Commercial Banks Will Spend the SAME as Last Yea~ 
41% Will Spend MORE, 5% Will Spend LESS 


Mr. Mack is a deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association and manager of the Association’s Advertising 
Department. 


T’s a sizeable job to try and analyze, and pull together 

I into some kind of a comprehensible pattern, the ideas and 

advertising plans of the thousands of free-thinking banks 
that make up our American banking system. 

Banks do have advertising plans and programs—definitely 
so. Bankers everywhere have very clear-cut ideas concerning 
the advertising jobs ahead for-their individual banks. But 
after spending a solid week studying the advertising plans 
for 1947 of 2,345 commercial banks in these 48 states, one is 
forcibly reminded that this banking system of ours is based 
solidly on individual freedom of thought and action on the 
part of each local bank. This individual thinking could 
hardly be more apparent anywhere than it is in the advertis- 
ing expenditures, policies and ideas of the nation’s banks. 

There are certain great undercurrents of thought, in rela- 
tion to advertising, that are common to large numbers of 
bankers. There are certain basic principles of advertising 
that are widely followed. But above and beyond these vague 
approaches to uniformity, each bank “goes it alone.” In 
studying the following analysis of bank advertising plans for 
1947, bear in mind that some of the figures are “averages,” 
and have the weaknesses of all averages. You’ve heard the 
story of the man who sat in the kitchen with one foot in a 
red hot oven and the other in the ice box . . . and on the 
average he should have been comfortable. Averages are like 
that, they represent a middle point between two extremes. 

The second annual survey of bank advertising plans, just 
completed by the A.B.A. Advertising Department, shows a 


general upward trend in bank advertising budgets for 1947, 

Shown graphically with this article are the average 194) 
expenditures for commercial banks, grouped according to 
bank size. The Advertising Department is preparing a 
complete chart showing these average expenditures for each 
of the 48 states, broken down according to deposit totals, 
Space limitations prohibit publication of this detailed data 
here, but a copy of the complete survey can be obtained on 
request. (It will be sent to all banks cooperating in the 
survey.) The Advertising Department will also supply to 
A.B.A. member banks on request, but without divulging 
the names of specific banks, a list of exact advertising ex- 
penditures by banks closely approximating their own deposit 
total. 

All of this valuable information is made available to you 
with this word of caution. Don’t grade your expenditures 
any way but upward. Don’t let the fact that you are spen¢- 
ing more than the average in your size group influence you 
to reduce your expenditures. The simple fact is that banks 
in all size groups spend far too little to do a really good job 
of advertising. 

All commercial banks together will spend approximately 
$30,000,000 for advertising in 1947. Estimating all deposits 
at approximately $160,000,000,000, the amount to be spent 
for advertising represents about one-fiftieth of 1 percent of 
deposits. Just as food for thought, bear this in mind: The 
savings and loan associations are advised by their own 
League, in New York, to strive toward an advertising 
appropriation of one-quarter of 1 percent of total assets! 

The average bank of under a million deposits spends only 
$285 a year, enough for only an occasional newspaper ad. 
The average for banks of one to five million deposits is only 


This Survey of Commercial Banks Shows— 


(1 
(2 


they will stress thrift and careful spending in 1947, 


they will advise cautious borrowing and discourage debt, 


) 
) 

(3) total advertising expenditures for 1947—$30 million, 
) 


(4) many small banks are doing an inadequate job, with. an 
average 1947 expenditure of less than $600 by 8 out of 10. 
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Advertising 


$760 a year, $15 a week, too little to do a really well-rounded 
job. It is only above the five million deposit mark that bank 
expenditures for advertising assume a size sufficient to do 
some real good. And, a significant fact, 11,600 banks—or 
80 percent of all commercial banks—are below the five 
million mark. Here is a real challenge to country banks. 

Banks were asked what services they planned to give 
some advertising attention to in 1947. A table herewith lists 
these services in the order of number of banks mentioning 
each. Automobile loans rank first in every bank size group 
except “over 75 million,” where personal loans and auto 
loans are tied for first position. Checking accounts and 
mortgage loans run almost neck and neck for second and 
third positions in all size groups. Personal loans rate a close 
fourth position, with business and equipment loans not far 
behind. Savings accounts occupy a safe lead over all con- 
tenders for seventh position. Farm production loans, repair 
loans, banking by mail and loans to veterans follow in that 
order, with a number of other services tagging along. 

The attitude of many banks toward GI loans is summed 
up by a Georgia banker who said: “We no longer appeal 
to veterans as a special group, but reach them with our 
advertising directed to farmers, businessmen and the com- 
munity at large.” 

It’s one thing to mention a bank service, it’s another thing 
to push it aggressively. Banks were asked which three 
services would receive their greatest emphasis in 1947. 
With 80 percent of the banks averaging only $11 a week, 
it is obvious that services mentioned down the line in eighth, 
tenth or fifteenth place won’t get much attention. So it’s 
interesting to know which services will really be emphasized. 
The accompanying emphasis table shows the over-all listing 
by emphasis. A detailed analysis of the emphasis data 
reveals that loan services will receive very heavy first 
emphasis in all size groups. Various loan services will also 
receive strong second emphasis, but savings and checking 


SERVICES TO BE EMPHASIZED IN 1947 
(Listed in order of emphasis to be given to subjects by banks) 


JOHN B. MACK, JR. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
(AU Commercial Banks) 


Average 1947 
Advertising 


Expenditure 


$ 285 
$ 760 
$ 2,160 
$ 5,030 
$15,390 
$62,750 


| Number of Banks 


Deposits This Size in U. S. 


4,760 
6,900 
1,330 
10 to 25 Million 
25 to 75 Million 
Over 75 Million 


1,270 


accounts also bid strongly for second attention. Mentions for 
third emphasis show the loan services weak and the two 
deposit services very strong. 

In other words, 1947 is going to see a strong resurgence of 
thrift and savings promotion, and also checking accounts. 

The most absorbing and revealing feature of the 1947 
survey was the answers given by thousands of bankers to 
the question: “What do you think is the major job to be 
done by banks in the year ahead?” It is difficult to tabulate 
an opinion type of question such as this. But, after a careful 
reading of every answer, a summary of current banker 
thinking about the job to be done would follow closely along 
these lines: 

It’s time to flash the amber light . . . tosignal “caution” 
to the American people. As a Colorado banker pungently 
put it: “ Warn people of the big bust that is on the way and 
try to get them ready to meet it.” Banker after banker, by 
the hundreds, stressed the need of the average person for 
help with his money management. Here are the key phrases 
used again and again . . . “Help them get their houses in 
order” ... “Preach thrift and savings” .. . “Revive 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Services 
to be 
Featured * 
in 1947 


| First Second 
| Emphasis 
. Auto Loans 697 | 383 
. Mortgage Loans. .” 594 363 

3. Farm Production Loans 489 236 

5. Equipment Loans 286 234 
. Repair Loans 242 127 
. Regular Checking Accounts 157 251 
. Savings 124 188 
. G.I. Loans Reeth 77 62 
. Institutional 56 } 38 
. Special Checking Accounts 42 109 
. Educational 41 23 
. Life Insurance Loans............. 34 34 
. Safe Deposit 4 12 


Order Based On First Emphasis 


Emphasis 


| 
Third 

| Emphasis 
292 1,372 
215 1,172 
139 864 
258 944 
168 688 
150 585 
152 521 
303 711 
231 543 

69 

85 
100 

42 


40 
69 


Total 
Mentions 


Order Based 
on Totals 


Times 
Mentioned 


* Each bank mentioned more than one of these services. 
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(Trust services will receive prominent attention from many banks) 
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Your Bonds 


1M 


oney 


Rates 


JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


ITHOUT any significant exceptions, the biggest item in 
\ any bank’s portfolio is the government bond account. 


This has undergone a phenomenal change during the 
past 20 years. On June 30, 1926, the assets of all the banks in 
the country totaled $51 billion, of which $5.5 billion, or 11 
percent, were government bonds. Twenty years later these 
assets had mounted to $136 billion, of which $96 billion, or 
70 percent, were government bonds. Of Uncle Sam’s total 
indebtedness the banks hold 40 percent. Since this debtor is 
the sovereign source of the bank’s power to do business, the 
overwhelming financial dependence upon a single customer 
is compounded by a political dependence upon the same 
customer. 


Bond Portfolio vs. Free Banking 


It is no exaggeration to say that this dependence leaves 
the average banker uneasy. The question has been openly 
raised and publicly debated: “Can a banking system remain 
independent when its chief client—whose IOU’s constitute 
70 percent of its total assets—is the source of its authority 
to do business?” 

In addition to the political question revolving about the 
influence of this dominant customer, there are others. If the 
country accepts the philosophy, so assiduously expounded 
in recent years, that a large public debt is constructive, that 
the public debt is an appropriate instrument for the control 
of the business cycle, or another major authentic crisis occurs 
during which the debt must be expanded, what will happen 
to the ability to serve that debt or effect its ultimate repay- 
ment? 

Since this debtor, through the development of a startlingly 
effective money market technique, has been able to depress 
money rates far below natural levels in the face of conditions 
which ordinarily would have hiked them to high levels, what 
will happen to government bonds if that control falters or if 
the interest of the Government in exercising that control 
diminishes and the money mart again becomes a free, open 
market? 


These are not hypothetical questions. Every thinking 


banker is asking them today. It is possible that his legitimate 
40 


concern has been exploited, that the danger inherent in his 
institution’s relationship to the Federal Government has 
been exaggerated. In discussing this relationship it should be 
emphasized that only the near-term, tangible aspects of the 
problem will be considered. Hypotheses, however plausible 
over the long term, involving continued and progressive in- 
creases in the public debt, will not be considered because 
they are—today—just hypotheses. 


New Demands for Capital 


Postwar reconversion—particularly under current politi- 
cal auspices—is providing an opportunity for some reduction 
in the overwhelming importance of the banking system's 
great debtor. A nominal reduction in the federal debt has 
already occurred. It is possible that additional redemptions 
in the near future may further reduce, though slightly, the 
total of the debt. Leaders of both parties are now debating 
the relative virtues of a cut in the debt and a slash in taxes. 

More significant in reducing the prominence of the debt 
item is the expansion of bank credit in orthodox directions 
and an increase in portfolio securities other than those of 
Uncle Sam. The commercial loan account of the reporting 
Federal Reserve member banks has increased $4.2 billion, or 
61 percent, since the end of August 1945. In spite of the mar- 
ket break in the late Summer of this year, the new-issue mar- 
ket has continued active, particularly in good-quality, senior 
securities. Furthermore, strikes notwithstanding—in fact, 
in part because of them—the period may continue to show 
substantial demand for new money. 

Reconversion has made serious inroads into the working 
capital position of many companies. Cost and price bases 
have changed, requiring greater capital to finance a given 
physical quantity of business. During the war years normal 
replacement of depreciated and obsolete assets was not pos- 
sible except where directly required by war needs. New 
industries and new products are making their appearance— 
frozen foods, new drugs, television, miniature cameras, one- 
way windows, synthetic velvet, etc. In almost every instance 
they call for new capital. 

Greatly increased labor costs have been a challenge to 
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management. Due to the magnified power of labor, its 
virtual inability to lose a strike, its entrenched monopolies, 
the worker in many instances has pre-empted exclusively 
those gains in productive technique which formerly were 
shared with the consumer in the form of lower prices 
and with the owners in the form of larger earnings. So 
far has this power been pushed that many companies 
in self-defense have been forced to raise prices, with in- 
evitable effects on markets. Since management has not 
been able directly to combat shortsighted labor aggres- 
sion, it has turned to an accelerated introduction of labor- 
saving equipment. 

Finally, the verdict of November 5 promised a definite 
change in the political climate under which private enter- 
prise operates. It should stimulate what the. economist calls 
“entrepreneurial venture,” which in turn generates a de- 
mand for capital and credit. 

Nor should the effect of a shift in political initiative on the 
competition of government credit agencies be ignored. The 
RFC is definitely facing in the direction of liquidation. The 
death knell has already sounded for a number of other 
federal corporations, most of which have been engaged in 
some form of banking. While many of their functions are out- 
side the scope of ordinary bank operations, the trend is 
healthy. 

Looking at the banking system as a whole, it is proper to 
say that the growth of federal obligations in bank portfolios 
has stopped, that it is currently in a modest decline, that 
commercial and other loans are increasing, that the securi- 
ties of private borrowers will grow in importance. 


Bond Values and Inflation 


A second source of concern relates to the possible erosion 
of the government bond account—and for that matter of all 
bonds—through extreme inflation. One publicist with con- 
spicuous literary and oral gifts is the author of a brochure 
which paints a horrendous and certain prospect of runaway 
inflation to be marked by national insolvency and the 
complete depreciation of the dollar. It is to be followed by a 
depression marked by bread lines, mendicants with tin cups 
and ragged apple salesmen on every corner. The analogy is 
Germany after the first World War. 

This danger should be appraised with restraint and a little 
horse sense. Even though this might be the logical, ultimate 
consequence of continued loose fiscal practices, it is not a 
present danger. The analogy to Germany is so far-fetched as 
scarcely to merit serious consideration. What most of the 
sensational and elegiac analysts fail to understand is that 
national insolvency and complete depreciation are political 
as well as fiscal phenomena. 

Germany was a completely defeated nation. It lacked the 
political power to levy adequate taxes, to borrow either at 
home or abroad. Conversely, after the Punic Wars Rome was 
financially exhausted. It had been necessary repeatedly to 
debase the As, so that by the end of the struggle it contained 
only one twenty-fourth of the copper which it had at the 
beginning. But Rome had won and politically was more 
powerful than ever. There was a rise in all prices but no finan- 
cial bankruptcy and no “runaway inflation.” 


How Much Inflation? 


Reassuring as this may be, the banker is still conscious of 
the great increase in the inflammable elements of inflation, 
deposits, currency and a debt which can be monetized. 
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Hasn’t appreciable inflation already taken place? When he 
asks this question the banker is probably thinking of recent 
black market beefsteak, the price of Scotch or the wages his 
wife must now pay a cook—if she has a cook. 

These are the scintillating, transient facets of an abnormal 
period. 

A broader, better gauge of prices is the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale prices covering 889 com- 
modities. This shows at the end of June 1946 a level only 
12.9 percent above 1926. In that year, it may be recalled, 
Calvin Coolidge was in the White House, Andrew Mellon in 
the Treasury, the currency was freely convertible into gold 
and the public debt was being reduced from its wartime peak 
of $30.9 billion. Furthermore, it now seems probable that the 
postwar peak of commodity prices has been passed. Dressed 
turkeys may now be bought for 45 cents a pound. Cotton has 
dropped nine cents from its summer top. Hide futures are 
easing. The other day silver fell two and three-eighths cents 
an ounce. Huge stocks of wool are pressing upon the market. 
The great merchandise markets are gradually passing back 
to the control of the buyers. The marked increase in the 
U.S.B.L.S. wholesale index since June has been due entirely 
to labor and is not a reflection of monetary factors. 

The average banker is perhaps too conscious of the items 
which are the warp and weft of his daily work. He knows 
that outstanding currency and deposits are high, that the 
public debt has multiplied in recent years. Entirely aside 
from the great economic vitality of the country which gives 
it extraordinary “whiskers” in withstanding the inflationary 
impact of these items, a little perspective is helpful. The 
federal debt today is 10 times as great as it was at the peak 
of the First World War period. Per capita currency is four 
times as great as it was in May 1920. During the four-year 
period 1919-1923 the floating debt of Germany increased 14 
million times and outstanding currency no less than 44 
billion times. 


A Rise in Money Rates 


How vulnerable is the bond portfolio to a rise in interest 
rates? As long as the Government is an active factor in the 
money market it will probably continue to exercise its un- 
questioned power to control rates. Bear in mind that 
throughout the era of experimentation during which the gold 
base of the currency was removed, the price of gold raised, 
gold obligations repudiated and federal deficits deliberately 
incurred as a part of an inflationary therapy, the Treasury 
managed to press money rates consistently downward. 
When war broke out and the Government required huge 
credits, this control never faltered. Is it likely in a period 
when the budget is being balanced, the debt reduced and the 
whole country fiscally and politically turning to the right 
that the Government will fail in its control of the money 
market? 

The question here is not of the ability but rather the 
degree to which the Government will choose to exercise 
its power. Because so large a portion of the federal debt is 
short, requiring continuous refunding, the Government will 
remain a factor in the market. It is not likely to tolerate 
too sharp an upward adjustment in rates. Having noted this, 
it is still true that the postwar market has more elements 
of freedom, a more natural play of the forces of supply and 
demand than any market since the early Thirties. This will 
mean some firming of rates, particularly in the corporate 
market. It is also probable that the highs of the long-term 
government market will not be touched again for some time. 
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MARY B. LEACH 


This is the second article based upon a nationwide survey 
by BANKING of bank use of music. The first article appeared 
in the December 1946 issue. 


in the use of wired-in music during business hours to 

create a restful, homelike atmosphere for customers 
and employees. This was disclosed by a nationwide survey by 
BANKING of bank-use of music. Restaurants are the principal 
industrial users of wired-in music although other industries 
are discovering the employee and customer relations value 
of music and are turning to it in increasing numbers. 

While undoubtedly restaurateurs in their use of music 
are chiefly interested in pleasing their customers, more banks 
have wired-in music in employees’ working quarters to lift 
morale and improve efficiency than have it in their lobbies 
for customer enjoyment. 

Next to banks, home offices of insurance companies are 
in the forefront in the use of wired-in music for employees. 
For example, the Prudential Insurance Company of America 
has music in all of its offices in its five buildings in Newark. 

The Chase National Bank of New York is one of the most 
recent converts to wired-in music in employees’ working 
quarters, having installed, on a trial basis, 31 speakers in 
the check and transit departments at its main office. 


Wi: a single exception, banks lead all other industries 
i 


ls the pre-Christmas period so many banks were installing 
music either permanently or for the holiday season that it 
was difficult to keep up-to-date on the number of banks 
having wired-in music. Since the article in December 
BANKING, which discussed employee response to music in 
working and recreational quarters, we have found a number 
of other banks providing this service, bringing the total to 
105. Fifty-five banks have music in their main banking 
rooms, 38 of which are included among the 105 having 
music in employees’ working quarters. Banks with music in 
either their lobbies or employee working quarters, or both, 
total 122, according to BANKING’s survey. While 17 banks 
have music in their lobbies, exclusively, officers and em- 
ployees, such as tellers, secretaries, bookkeepers, guards, 
etc., benefit from the music, which means actually that the 
employees of the entire list of 122 banks benefit to a greater 
or lesser extent. 

The foregoing figures do not completely tell the story of 
music in banks, however, for some banks have it in one or 
more branches, in addition to their main offices, or have it 
in branches but not in their main offices. For the purpose of 
this survey, each bank was counted only once, regardless of 
the number of installations it might have. Examples of more 
than one installation: Five branches of the Manhattan 
Savings Bank of New York, two branches of the Hudson 
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Sound Investment 


‘for of the latest banks to set its working staff to sooth- 
ing melody is the First National Bank of Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 

It has a custom-built sound unit. The radio unit has 
two FM (frequency modulation) bands and one conven- 
tional AM band. In addition, it has a record player with 
an automatic changer. The bank’s switchboard operator 
may operate the controls and play requests on the record 
device. She also broadcasts messages via a hand micro- 
phone located at her switchboard. 

Another microphone is located in President B. J. 
Schwoeffermann’s office which permits “cutting in”’ on 
the system to relay bankwide announcements and mes- 
sages to his employees. 

Three large speakers are mounted in the lobby of the 
bank; one in the president’s office and two in the business 
offices of the bank. A battery of three out-door type speak- 
ers are mounted high on the outer face of the bank building 
overlooking the street. These enable the bank to broadcast 
choral singing at Christmas, other holidays and special 
occasions. 

“Most employees spend approximately one-third of 
their lives on the job,” says President Schwoeffermann, 
“and, I feel that we should give them the most pleasant, 
enjoyable environment possible. Moreover, we are eager 
to foster music appreciation through this new medium, 
just as thé series of fine oil paintings introduced in the 
bank several years ago stimulated community interest in 
art.” 

Acceptance of the new idea by bank employees and 
customers has been instantaneous and extremely en- 
thusiastic. 


County National Bank of Jersey City, the main office and 
one branch of the Lincoln National Bank of Newark, and 
the main office and one branch of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York. The East River Savings Bank 
of New York reports that it has had music in its main office 
for more than a year and extended it to two branches during 
the holiday season. 

Some few of these installations are operated only during 
holiday seasons, such as Christmas, Easter, etc. 

Since ‘Some Banks Say It With Music,” in the December 
issue, covered the employee relations value of music, this 
article will be devoted principally to customer relations 
value of music in banks. 


BANKING 


Darks say 


Receptionist Mary Jane Weiler relays a message to bank employees 

over public address system of First National Bank of Chicago 

Heights. Also shown are President Schwoeffermann, left; Gus 
Hahn, center; and Vice-president Kenneth Motlong 


While wired-in music, provided by one of several concerns 
specializing in this field, is used by more banks than any 
other type, several banks have organs, on which periodic 
concerts are given and piped around for both customer and 
employee enjoyment. Some few banks rely upon radio and 
phonographic equipment which they use in connections 
with amplifying systems. 

The bank having perhaps the largest choice of musical 
instruments and putting them to the most unusual uses is 
one without a wired-in job. It is the First National Bank of 
Pikeville, Kentucky, which bank has been widely publi- 
cized in Reader’s Digest, The Burroughs Clearing House, 
and BANKING. 

The First National not only has an organ, but a radio, a 
record player, a set of chimes—all attachable to its ampli- 
fication system, and a group of employees who like to sing. 
With this array of instruments and talent, the bank has a 
wide choice of programs, adaptable to any use which it may 
wish to make of it. The music is used in the directors’ room, 
where the organ and radio-record player are installed, in the 
lobby, on the street, and on top of the bank building, from 
which vantage spot it can be heard all over town. 

Each morning the bank has an employees’ service, which 
is planned and led by members of the staff, each taking 
charge of the program for one week. It usually follows this 
general pattern: A hymn, scriptural reading, another hymn, 
an appropriate poem, still another hymn, and closing with 
an inspirational thought for the day. 

“Our customers have been delighted with the manner in 
which we have used the music in our institution,” Vice- 
president John M. Yost said. ‘‘ Many times when folks come 
to town they are attracted to the bank by the music in the 
morning, and they then attend our service and visit our 
bank, at which time they are shown through, and our use 
of music and the use of our banking facilities are explained 
to them. We have secured many fine accounts in this 
manner.” 

The First National has had music for 16 years. “I would 
unhesitatingly recommend it to anyone as the very finest 
thing that could be used,” said Mr. Yost. 

During Christmas, and on other festive occasions, em- 
ployee choral groups and orchestras, of which there are 
many, as reported in December, give concerts in bank lob- 
bies for the enjoyment of bank customers and fellow-workers. 

One of these is The San Francisco Bank, which has an 
adult chorus of around 90 voices and a junior group com- 
posed of the children of the employees and their friends. 
The bank presents a half-hour concert of Christmas music 
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Broadcasts and recordings help to keep customers happy while 

transacting their banking business at the First National Bank of 

Chicago Heights, Illinois. Speakers are shown on back wall in 
corners. Description of broadcasting unit on preceding page 


in the banking room at its main office, preceded by a half- 
hour organ recital, on five business days before Christmas. 
Albert Frietzsche, vice-president, describes the setting of 
this concert as follows: 

“We erect a decorative platform at the end of the main 
floor, from which the children, in red gowns and white 
surplices, sing. The adult chorus is arranged on the balcony 
three floors above the main floor and sings from there. The 
concerts are very well attended by the public and the bank 
has been urged to install loudspeakers in the street. We 
broadcast the program prior to 1945, but the difficulties of 
obtaining union clearances and other considerations have 
led us to abandon the attempt these last years.” 

“‘We feel each year the chorus has presented its program 
there has been an increasingly larger public response,” said 
Mr. Frietzsche. ‘‘ The daily papers have been very generous 
in their appraisal and coverage and it is our hope and belief 
that our group has become an integral part of San Francisco 
at Christmas time.” 

In addition to wired-in music, over which Christmas 
carols are a regular feature during the holiday season, the 
uptown office of The Bank for Savings in New York City 
invites a well known boys’ choir from a neighboring church 
to come to the bank each year at Christmas to sing carols 
and anthems in the lobby. This year the choir boys of St. 
James Protestant Episcopal Church came to the bank and 
sang for the hour preceding the bank’s closing. 

In appraising customer appreciation of the bank’s music, 
Deputy Comptroller and Manager Henry J. Helck said: 

“Fewer than a dozen unfavorable comments have come 
to my attention. We believe that music has been an im- 
portant aid in building customer goodwill and has been a 
real factor in our gains in deposits. Depositors, and our 
employees, are quick to inform me that they miss the music 
when we do not switch it on.” 

After installing music in their banking rooms, several 
banks made customer surveys to ascertain whether they did 
or did not like it. One of these was The Merchants National 
Bank of Mobile, Alabama. The bank put up placards, after 
about two months, asking patrons whether or not they liked 
the transcriptions and inviting them to express their opin- 
ions on printed ballots placed about the lobby. Nearly 
1,000 customers voluntarily filled in the ballots during the 
first week or so. 

“Customers have been heartily in favor of the music,” 
said Advertising Manager Howard Barney. “Opposition to 
it has been expressed by only 13 of them.” Mr. Barney 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 137) 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


Mr. STAFFORD is a Washington news- 
paperman of many years’ experience. 
During the war he was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy’s public relations 
section, stationed in the capital. 


His Capital underwent a shaking 
Te of its leadership during the first 
few weeks of the new year. The 
men emerged whose opinions will dom- 
inate the framing of banking, credit, 
taxing and spending legislation. It was 
the translation of the election tide of 
last November 5 into a new alignment. 
In the Executive establishment there 
was also change. The President’s atti- 
tude toward the new conservative Con- 
gress became clearer, and within the 
establishment there was added another 
new personality, A. Lee M. Wiggins, of 
Hartsville, South Carolina, as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Wiggins was president of one 
bank in his community and founder of 
another. He is a successful country 
banker who, after several years of deal- 
ing with executive officials of the Fed- 
eral Government and with Congress, as 
member and later chairman of the 
American Bankers Association Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, became, 
in 1943, the president of the A.B.A. He 
has been a special lecturer on govern- 
ment in banking at The Graduate 
School of Banking conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at Rut- 
gers University. 

It has been pointed out that with 
John W. Snyder, also a former banker, 
the Secretary, the Treasury Depart- 
ment top command now consists of two 
ex-bankers. As Mr. Snyder observed to 
this correspondent, however, Mr. Wig- 
gins has such a broad experience in 


business that he prefers to tag the latter 


with the label of good all-around busi- 
ness man. Mr. Snyder’s observation is 
regarded as accurate. Besides running a 
bank, Mr. Wiggins managed a depart- 
ment store, published a weekly news- 
paper, and had a hand in the seed 
business. 
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He “had” and “published” and 
“managed,” because all that is in the 
past tense. Mr. Wiggins gave up all his 
directorships, including one for the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, in order 
that he might be as free as the Secretary 
to represent the public interest. Only 
the Secretary of the Treasury in that 
department is required to sever all busi- 
ness connections. Mr. Wiggins is now 
free morally as well as legally to substi- 
tute at any time for the Secretary. 

While Mr. Snyder prefers to play 
down the banking background of the 
new Under Secretary whom, incident- 
ally, he personally selected when O. 
Max Gardner was nominated Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, there is little 
doubt that Mr. Snyder realizes the im- 
portance of having a banking man as 
first deputy as much as other people do. 
With a debt of $259 billion and a 
budget of $33-37 billion to manage, 
the Treasury cannot afford to leave its 
direction to amateurs. The selection of 


Under Secretary of the Treasury Wiggins 
is shown in a South Carolina tobacco field 


Mr. Wiggins was an important part’ of 
the quiet mobilizing of a top staff. — 

While Mr. Wiggin’s suitability to the 
technical work of Under:Secretary has 
an obvious advantage, the former Harts- 
ville, South Carolina, banker has an- 
other indispensable qualification. He 
is an individual who can appear before 
a congressional committee, explain a 
technical banking or credit problem ina 
way laymen can clearly understand it, 
and impress his hearers with his 
sincerity. 


Warn a Congress and an Executive of 
opposite political affiliations, and with 
many controversial issues bound to 
arise during the next two years, some- 
one who can reason well and simply 
with his fellowmen will prove to be a 
big boon to a banking world which 
must function with new legislation 
framed in a controversial background. 

“Members of Congress have told me 
privately that Mr. Wiggins impressed 
them more with his presentation on 
banking matters than anyone who ap- 
peared before them previously,” ex- 
plained one of Mr. Wiggins’ associates 
on the A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 

“Mr. Wiggins did a perfectly out- 
standing job as chairman of this com- 
mittee,” said Robert V. Fleming, presi- 
dent of the Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., and predecessor of 
Mr. Wiggins by several years as presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. “He recognized the 
principle that what is good for the pub- 
lic is good for the banks.” 

Among those who hailed the appoint- 
ment was a former Under Secretary, 
now president of the American Security 
and Trust Company, of Washington, 
D. C., Daniel W. Bell. “It is an excel- 
lent appointment,” said Mr. Bell. “In 
my relations with Mr. Wiggins I’ve 
always found that his views were sound 
and that his feet were on the ground.” 

In the changes in the leadership in 
Congress, both House and Senate bank- 
ing committees emerged with stronger 
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direction than in the last previous 
Congress. 

While Senator Charles W. Tobey of 
New Hampshire, the new chairman of 
the Senate committee, does not have 
banking experience and actually pre- 
ferred another post to the chairmanship 
of the Banking Committee, he has a 
business background. Unlike his prede- 
cessor as chairman, he probably will be 
able to devote all the attention required 
to the job, and he is not preoccupied 
with sociological rather than financial 
problems. Senator Tobey is a strong 
advocate of the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram, but under the Reorganization 
Act his committee was scheduled to lose 
jurisdiction of international monetary 
and lending matters to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Jesse Wolcott of Michigan succeeded 
to the chairmanship of the House 
Banking Committee, as former ranking 
Republican member. Wolcott was a 
lawyer and judge in Michigan. Despite 
legal training, he has a propensity for 
digging into the background of finan- 
cial matters. He is noted for a recep- 
tiveness toward all those who can bring 
new information to bear on a subject 
before his committee. He turned down 
the plum-dispensing, politically at- 
tractive public works committee, which 
would have been his for the asking, 
because of an interest in banking and 
financial problems. 


Ix THE Senate committee a name 
which will be heard more and more as 
the committee gets into operation is 
that of Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont, 
former president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, WPB official, member 
of the Business Advisory Council to the 
Department of Commerce, and member 
of the Economic Stabilization Board. 

Harry P. Cain of Washington, suc- 
cessor to Hugh Mitchell, Democrat, 
becomes a new Republican member of 
the Senate Banking Committee. Except 
for a term of years as Mayor of Tacoma, 
his career has been spent almost en- 
tirely in the banking business, with the 
Bank of California. He comes the near- 
est of any member of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee to having been a full- 
time banker. 

Senator Taft had to make the diffi- 
cult choice among three committees to 
which he was entitled by seniority to 
chairmanship. They were Banking, 
Labor, and Finance. He selected the 
Labor Committee. However, as the 
de facto leader of the GOP majority in 
the Senate and with a great deal of in- 
terest in banking and financial legisla- 
tion, he will keep in close touch with all 
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Representative Jesse P. Wolcott of Michigan, 
who is chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee 


the important legislation which goes 
before both the Banking and Finance 
Committees. 

The chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee is Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire, while the chairman 
of the Finance (taxing) Committee is 
Eugene Millikin of Colorado, both 
seasoned politicians. 

Their opposite numbers in the House 
are Representatives Louis J. Taber of 
Appropriations, and Harold Knutson of 
Ways and Means. Both made headlines 
immediately: Taber with his promise to 
cut 1,000,000 persons off the federal 
payroll, and Knutson, with his sponsor- 
ship of the 20 percent “across the 
board” cut in personal income taxes. 


Berore the year-end, President Tru- 
man’s abandonment of the appeal to the 
Left dramatically came to the fore 
with his successful facing down of John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers. In his three messages—state 
of the Union, economic report, and 
budget—Mr. Truman has given further 
hints as to the character of his leader- 
ship during the next two years. The 
hints are interpreted here that the ap- 
proach will not be to the Left but down 
the middle of the road. 

In his specific proposals, there is 
much that is reminiscent of the New 
Deal. Actually, in terms of concrete 
proposals, there was numerically more 
in these messages which superficially 
pointed in that direction than there was 
of the “middle of the road” approach. 

Thus, Mr. Truman stands on record 
as an advocate of aid to education, 
public health, for government credit 
controls, increased old age pensions, 
greater unemployment benefits, a strong 


program of cracking down at monopo- 
lies, government participation in pro- 
viding the capital of small business 
enterprises, and large-scale construc- 
tion of public housing. 

While advocating these things, Mr. 
Truman removed them from any 
“must” category. These were primarily 
in the form of suggestions. The ap- 
proach was mild and advisory. For a 
large part, the endorsement was even 
inferential rather than direct. 

Thus, the President at no time spe- 
cifically backed the Federal Reserve 
Board in its imposition of controls on 
instalment credit and on the purchase 
of securities. It was merely suggested in 
the economic report that if consumers 
purchased too much on credit they 
would endanger the prosperity of the 
country. Likewise the President did not 
endorse specifically the Wagner-El- 
lender-Taft omnibus and public housing 
bill, although he left no doubt of his 
support of this kind of a proposition. 

A further sign of moderation was the 
President’s agreement that by and large 
labor should not now go after higher 
wages, and that modification of federal 
labor laws in some respects was desir- 


able. 


Waar is regarded as one of the most 
fundamental indications of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude, however, was largely 
overlooked in the rush of news around 
message time. This was the President’s 
throwing overboard of the idea of large- 
scale public works as an antidote to 
depressions. 

“There are valid reasons why public 
works cannot accomplish as much 
toward stabilization as some have sup- 
posed,” the President said in the eco- 
nomic report. “In the event of severe 
unemployment, they cannot be gener- 
ated in sufficient volume to avoid sup- 
plementation by other means. In a 
period of mild recession, they cannot be 
generated in time to be fully effective.” 

This, it is reiterated, was in the eco- 
nomic report under the “full employ- 
ment” act. Advocates of government- 
sponsored “full employment” legisla- 
tion contemplated that a huge public 
works program would provide one of the 
principal antidotes to depression. Large- 
scale public works is eyed by the com- 
pensatory spenders as one of their 
principal tools. 

Despite the contrast between the 
President Truman who was the ag- 
gressive advocate of much sociological 
legislation in 1946 and the compara- 
tively middle of the road President 
Truman of January 1947, it is probably 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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WORLD 
BUSINESS 


HERBERT BRATTER 


cies of the world are formally defined in terms of gold, 
and consultation with the fund is necessary before a 
member may devalue, there exists the prospect of apparent 
stability of the world price of gold. Yet it will not be surpris- 
ing if the year witnesses attempts in Congress to change the 
legal status of gold in the United States. Among Republicans 
there exists considerable sentiment for a resumption of gold- 
coin redemption of the currency domestically. Also one hears 
expressions of opinion that the price of gold should be raised, 
or that there should be a “free market”’ for gold and silver. 
As stated by one congressman, “The prices of gold and silver 
should be determined by economic forces, not by the 
Government.” 

To this writer there appears to be an inconsistency be- 
tween redemption of currency in gold coin at a fixed price 
and a free market for gold, with the price fluctuating. If the 
Treasury stands ready to buy and sell gold at a fixed price, 
there can be no market fluctuation; the Treasury’s price 
will become the only price. 

Disclosure in December of details from former Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau’s diary concerning the manner 
in which the price of gold was changed in 1933 has been of 
interest to many in Washington. Today the price of gold is of 
as much interest as ever. Owing to foreign exchange restric- 
tions and attendant black markets in currencies abroad, in 
many countries wartime premiums on gold have not com- 
pletely disappeared; indeed, in some instances they have in- 
creased as the paper money has further weakened. 


Ss under the World Fund, the parities of most curren- 


Budget Message 


The President’s message to the opening session of the 
Congress had little to say on international affairs, but his 
budget message a few days later was more attentive to that 
subject. The total budget for international affairs and finance 
in fiscal 1948 is put at $3,510 millions, as compared with 
$6,394 millions this fiscal year. By June 30, 1948, it is antici- 
pated that three-fourths of the British loan will have been 
drawn down. 

“Since the International Bank is now ready for business,” 
said Mr. Truman, “new authorizations for reconstruction 
loans by the Export-Import Bank are being sharply cur- 
tailed. In the future the Export-Import Bank will be pri- 
marily concerned with loans to finance United States trade 
and small developmental loans in which we have a special 
interest.” Future outlays of the Export-Import Bank, said 
Mr. Truman, will be financed by sale of notes to the Treas- 
ury. 
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The budget message mentioned the need for War Depart- 
ment administration and relief expenditures in Germany, 
Austria and the Far East and, as an important contribution 
to the economic revival of the occupied areas, urged that the 
life of the U. S. Commercial Company be extended beyond 
the present expiration date, June 30, 1947. 


Foreign Lending 


It is not unlikely that the role of the State Department in 
governmental foreign lending activities will be scrutinized 
by members of Congress when the occasion presents. One 
important Representative told the writer he felt that the 
State Department may have gone beyond the role which 
Congress had in mind for it when it put the Secretary of 
State on the board of the Export-Import Bank and made 
him a member of the NAC. The congressman had reference 
to the Department telling the Ex-Imp when to make or not 
to make a loan. 

The influence of the State Department in official foreign 
financial activities in Washington is dominant. Congress 
itself seemed to endorse that situation when it voted the 
Congressional Reorganization plan, which puts jurisdiction 
over international credits in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, rather than in the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Perhaps it seemed only natural, therefore, that 
Under Secretary Clayton should personally appear before 
the World Bank’s directors to explain the American Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the selection of a successor to Presi- 
dent Eugene Meyer, although some of the directors from 
other countries seemed to resent the “interference.” 

The fact is that a new form of dollar diplomacy has been 
official policy for some time, particularly since Secretary 
Byrnes ordered the Ex-Imp loan to Czechoslovakia held up. 
If foreign loans are to be made by the Government, one 
should not expect the State Department to be merely a 
passive observer. 


Italy 


American-issued military lire are turning out to be as 
good as gold, so far as Italy is concerned. On Columbus Day 
last year Secretary of State Byrnes advised Italian Prime 
Minister de Gasperi that the United States would reimburse 
Italy for the lire furnished the American Army following its 
invasion of that once Axis enemy state. Italy is counting on 
continued American aid. In January, at the invitation of the 
American Government, a mission headed by de Gasperi 
came to Washington to negotiate economic and financial 
assistance to solve Italy’s more pressing problems. The at- 
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mosphere was decidedly political, what with hunger and 
misery in the peninsula and the attendant strengthening of 
communist sentiment among the Italians. 

For less urgent but no less important outside help Italy 
expects to apply to the World Bank for a loan, de Gasperi 
stated in Washington. Ratification of the fund and bank 
agreements, he said, would occur during the latter part of 
January. Stabilization of the lira cannot be tackled yet, 
de Gasperi added. One of the objects of the prime minister’s 
visit was the recovery of the gold stock seized by our forces 
during the war. 


ITO 


Progress toward creation of an International Trade Organ- 
ization is unavoidably slow. The meeting of a limited num- 
ber of delegations in London last Fall made considerable 
progress in drafting a charter for the ITO, the finishing 
touches to which are expected to be applied in a second 
meeting of the Preparatory Committee in Geneva in 
April. A full dress international trade and employment con- 
ference cannot be held until the coming Fall. Most of the 
work at Geneva will deal not with the charter, but with the 
simultaneous negotiation of trade agreements by the United 
States and the 18 other countries — 19 if the USSR can find 
the personnel to attend. These agreements, it is expected, 
will incorporate many of the objectives of the proposed ITO 
charter. The Geneva conference, which may last several 
months, will therefore bring into being a system of trade 
relationships among its members in a sense constituting a 
miniature ITO, but one whose members comprise a large 
proportion of the world’s commerce. The work of the 
broader international conference in the Fall will thus be 
greatly simplified. 


Trade Agreements 


As pointed out in these columns in the past, it is broadly 
true that the American public when it thinks about foreign 
trade, thinks about exports almost exclusively. The foreign 
market is a place to sell what you cannot sell at home. The 
ordinary farmer or businessman has little time to think 
about the nation’s balance of international payments, if he is 
even familiar with the expression. But he is all for a program 
which will give him a foreign market for his goods, and more 
dollars in his own bank account. The role of foreign loans is 
probably a mystery to him, but if a speaker tells him that 
such loans will mean more sales and income for his business, 
he is for foreign loans. 

This was the approach of the Government in “selling” 
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Bretton Woods to this country. No comparable campaigns 
seem to have been necessary in other BW member countries. 

In “selling” the trade agreements negotiations and the 
ITO a somewhat similar acknowledgment of the American 
public’s sellingmindedness is evident. Clair Wilcox, who 
heads this Government’s preparations for the ITO, when 
asked what the failure to set up the ITO will mean, replied 
that we should have to cut the acreage devoted to export 
crops, “our businessmen would have to take their losses,” 
and “a good many thousands of people would be thrown out 
of work.” 

To obtain repayment of the loans and investments we 
have and are making abroad we should plan for a so-called 
unfavorable balance of trade, an excess of imports, in the 
years ahead. Are we headed that way? A State Department 
appraisal of the pre-war results of the trade agreements pro- 
gram shows that in 1938 and 1939 while our exports to 
trade-agreement countries increased 63 percent, our imports 
from those countries increased only 27 percent and our im- 
ports from other countries but 121% percent. 


World Fund and Currencies 


Since BANKING’s last issue, the World Fund has an- 
nounced the list of initial par values of members’ currencies. 
Among the nine members which postponed decision on this 
point were three Latin American countries. The delay in the 
case of the Dominican Republic was not particularly sur- 
prising, since the country is in process of setting up a new 
currency in place of the American dollar. The last-minute 
decisions of Brazil and Uruguay, however, caught even 
fund officials off guard. Both Brazil and Uruguay have been 
employing multiple exchange rates, which complicated the 
selection of a par value as called for by the fund agreement. 
The present outlook is for the early establishment of new 
parities for the currencies of these two countries, perhaps 
before the fund commences actual exchange operations on 
March 1. 

Camille Gutt, the managing director of the fund, is at 
pains to point out on every occasion that the fund does not 
guarantee the parities of members’ currencies and that the 
announcement of the list of initial par values does not mean 
that the currencies concerned will always remain at their 
present relationships. On the contrary, adjustment in some 
cases will certainly occur as soon as economic conditions 
tend to stabilize. The point about the fund is that members 
undertake to consult before changing their exchange rates. 
If they adhere to the fund’s rules of the game, that body 
will help them over rough spots by what amounts to the 
loan of the currencies of other members, such as the dollar. 


Information Exchange 


At this writing the economic information exchange service 
announced by the Commerce Department and the British 
Board of Trade in July still is limited to the two countries. A 
certain strengthening of the arrangement with Britain and 
expansion to other countries is likely this year. Preliminary 
discussions with officials concerned with trade statistics 
were held last year in France, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
by U. S. Commerce Department officers. 

Under the arrangement three British officials have offices 
in the Commerce Department in Washington. Known as the 
UK Economic Group, they provide the British Government 
with eyes and ears in this branch of the American Govern- 
ment. In London at present no corresponding arrangement 
has been made, liaison being through the American Embassy. 
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Mr. DIcKHUTH, a member of the financial staff of The New 
York Herald Tribune and a frequent contributor to BANKING, 
discusses in this article the many factors entering into balancing 
the federal budget. } 


ELATIVE stability has prevailed in the government 

R securities market since the first of the year and since 

War Loan accounts have been exhausted except for 
normal working balances. 

There was a substantial reflow of currency from the peak 
of more than $29 billion in money in circulation, which was 
reached shortly after Christmas. The return to the banks 
amounted to more than $500 million in the first three state- 
ment weeks of the year, and it was larger than the cor- 
responding movement in the beginning of 1946. 

This reflow of money placed the banks in possession of 
temporary funds which appear to have been invested pri- 
marily in Treasury certificates which, as a result, have been 
somewhat stronger. 

Looking ahead, it seems fairly certain that the Treasury 
is going to redeem the $1,984 million 114 percent notes 
which mature on March 15. It appears equally likely that 
they will be exchangeable for certificates. Since on the Ides 
of March important tax payments are also due, the period 
around that date might be one of strain for commercial 
bank reserves. 

Possibly, this means selling of securities to raise cash and 
thus the government securities market might be under some 
pressure. 

Other factors influencing the market will be the size of 
the next federal budget and tax levels. Fiscal household 
accounts proposed in the President’s message to Congress, 
while lower than last year, are considered still too high. 
Mr. Truman recommended continued debt redemption, 
while the Republicans stress reduction of taxes which is a 
popular and persuasive subject. 

If a successful compromise is to be achieved, both sides 
will have to yield some ground, resulting perhaps in a tax 
cut of less than the goal of 20 percent and conversely in a 
smaller debt redemption than the Treasury would like to 
see. Hence, there is no reason why general stability in the 
government securities markets should not continue for 
some time to come, interrupted, of course, by minor fluctua- 
tions prompted by either stringency or plethora of funds for 
extraneous reasons. 

Also to be mentioned as a side issue is a possible change in 
the seven-eighths of 1 percent pegged rate for certificates. 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
opposed any alteration which might be an invitation to 
higher rates generally. Allan Sproul, president of the Federal 
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Reserve Bank of New York, recently listed pros and cons on 
the same issue and found the pros more favorable. 

The general reasoning of this school of thought is that a 
slight firming of short term rates, which would be merely 
following what happened in the private money market since 
the middle of 1946, would be reasonable, would restore the 
initiative in setting the cost of Reserve Bank credit to the 
Reserve System and would have no influence on long term 
rates, hence would not enhance the debt service costs. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the suggestion made 
recently by an official of one of the 19 recognized government 
bond dealers for establishment of a central exchange han- 
dling U. S. securities, has not been received favorably. Most 
government securities, except the short terms, are listed 
automatically on the New York Stock Exchange, but traded 
among special dealers. All angles considered, the present 
method is regarded as having greater advantages than weak- 
nesses and continuation of this system is favored. 

Short term rates in the private market reflected continued 
firm tendencies. On the West Coast interest on time de- 
posits up to $10,000 increased from 1 to 114 percent. Savings 
banks in New York State, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Maryland and Connecticut reported individual increases in 
their dividend rates and one or two banks in New York City 
are likewise debating this question. 

A stumbling block in this respect is the general increase in 
salaries and other costs. This is compensated for in varying 
degree bya larger commercial loan and mortgage loan volume. 

In the field of industrial loans, however, life insurance 
companies have become quite active. In New York State 
they were favored by an amendment to the insurance law 
which made possible more industrial loans and thus greater 
competition with banks. The first transactions under the 
modified statutes have already been consummated and 
lending officers of life underwriting companies have many 
more under examination. 

Private investment bankers got off to a slow start in 
their securities flotations in the new year. In some weeks, 
issues did not total more than $16,000,000. The pace has 
increased somewhat recently. Dealers, however, still possess 
a substantial inventory of securities which await only a 
sustained good tone in outstanding securities. 

When such a better tendency will develop cannot be pre- 
dicted with accuracy. Obviously, the markets are conscious 
of the further possibility of work stoppages and would like 
to.see first what type of legislation will be passed. 

The general observation may be in order, however, that 
the undercurrent of pessimism is disappearing which has 
been clearly evident from some statistics, but the optimistic 
implications are long rather than short-term. 
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Halt Consumer Credit Expansion? 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


The author, a regular contributor to BANKING, is professor 
of economics at New York University and a member of The 
Graduate School of Banking faculty. He is also co-author of 
several books on economics, and contributor on economic sub- 
jects to the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 


Congress, that the expansion of consumer credit should 

not be depended upon to increase consumer spending to the 
desired level for 1947. Observing that the increase of credit in 
1946 was coincident with the sharp rise of prices in the sec- 
ond half of the year, he asserted that wages and their pur- 
chasing power in terms of prices were the fundamental basis 
of a high level of effective demand. Consumer borrowing and 
spending of past savings, he argued, are only temporary in 
their effects, postponing “the day of reckoning.” Expansion 
of consumer credit, moreover, is fraught with long-run harm- 
ful consequences. ‘‘ Extension of deficit financing on the part 
of millions of American families,” he declared, “can gravely 
hurt our business system and lead in the end to deficit financ- 
ing by the Government.” 

In contending that the major reliance for maintaining a 
high level of consumer demand should rest upon current 
earnings and their purchasing power, rather than upon con- 
sumer credit, President Truman was quite correct. “ Deficit 
financing’’ by the consumer has never contributed a very 
large part of the total spending by consumers, and it is 
highly improbable that it ever will. 

In 1946, consumers spent, so it is estimated, a total of $127 
billion; they increased their borrowing by somewhat more 
than $3 billion. Compared with past experience, this is an 
abnormally large increase, yet it constituted only a mere 2 
percent of the total 1946 outlay for consumer goods and 
services. Consumers borrowed slightly more than $2 for 
every $100 they spent; of each $100 of spending, approxi- 
mately $98 came from other sources, mainly, of course, from 
current earnings. 


Preeneres TRUMAN warned, in his economic message to 


Most of the attention given consumer credit is directed at 
instalment credit, largely, I presume, because it has had the 
more dramatic rise since the 1920’s. If we consider instal- 
ment credit alone, the ratio to total consumer spending is 
even smaller. The ratio of instalment credit to total con- 
sumer spending in 1946 was, perhaps, roughly 1.5 percent, or 
at the rate of $1.50 for every $100 spent; a sum not large 
enough to shore up a sagging level of consumer expenditures. 
Consumers spent, it is estimated, some $21 billion more in 
1946 than in 1945. Of this increase in consumer spending, 
the expansion of consumer credit represents roughly 14 
percent, and instalment credit accounts for roughly 10 
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percent. The fact that consumers as a whole earned more 
dollars and saved a smaller part of them in 1946 than in 1945 
was the major source of their greater spending. 

Obviously, an economy must depend primarily upon the flow 
of current earnings from productive employment to support a 
high level of effective demand. If wages and prices are not in 
proper balance to assure continued prosperity, the proper 
remedy is clearly not an increase of consumer borrowing. It is a 
better balance between wages and prices. 

To what extent the increase in consumer credit for 1946 
was due to the attempt of consumers to maintain their 
standard of living in the face of rising prices and lagging 
wages is anyone’s guess. According to some who follow con- 
sumer credit closely, it is likely that some part of the in- 
crease in instalment loans was due to the rise in the cost of 
living. In other words, some consumers borrowed money to 
make both ends of their family budgets meet. Such loans, it 
is true, only serve to postpone “the day of reckoning,” cer- 
tainly for the borrower and for the lender also if he has too 
large a number of them. 

That this is generally characteristic of consumer credit is, I 
think, open to serious doubt. 


Tren is, of course, no objective standard or measure which 
will determine exactly whether the volume of credit is exces- 
sive. Are consumers borrowing an undue amount against 
their income? The only basis of judgment we now have is the 
experience of the past. On this basis, the outstanding volume 
of consumer credit must be judged as still a modest sum. In 
1941, the volume of consumer credit amounted to more than 
11 percent of the total income left to consumers after paying 
direct taxes; in 1946, the volume of consumer credit was less 
than 7 percent of the disposable income of consumers. As- 
suming a 1947 income equal to that of 1946, if consumers bor- 
rowed another $6 billion, a most unlikely occurrence, they 
would be re-establishing their prewar ratio of borrowing. 

As things now stand, the alarm over consumer credit 
expressed by President Truman, it seems to me, is somewhat 
greater than it needs to be. Except perhaps for the cost-of- 
living loans which would constitute a relatively small 
amount, the various items of consumer credit do not indicate 
an excessive expansion. That consumer credit should have 
increased sharply in 1946 reflects primarily the large national 
income, the greater availability of consumer goods, and the 
freer spending of the first year of peace after four years of 
war. 

As a matter of fact, some consideration may well be given 
the question as to whether consumer credit, as now set up, is 
properly suited to support the high level of production and em- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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The Confused Consumer 


BEN A. SUELTZ 


The author is professor of mathematics at New York State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 


E it is not the primary purpose of this article to 

\ discuss the ethics and social implications of instal- 

ment rates, consumers who have no intelligent ap- 
proach to this problem are a disturbing element. 

During the past year, I have interviewed over 50 con- 
sumers, mostly women living in small and medium-sized 
urban areas of upstate New York, with particular reference 
to the effective rate of interest charged in instalment buying. 

The women were asked to give an estimate of the rate of 
interest being charged on the unpaid balance in the following 
hypothetical purchase: 


Cash price in the catalog: $85. 

For “easy payments” add $8 to the cash price. 
“Down payment” is 20 percent of the cash price. 
Monthly payments on the balance due are $8. 


It must be reported that, as a whole, these consumers 
were not at all intelligent about the mechanics of instalment 
buying as they affect the interest rate. Estimated rates 
ranged from 4 percent to 200 percent, with approximately 
half giving rates of 8 percent or 10 percent. Those giving 
rates of 8 percent and 10 percent had some basis for their 
choice, even though incorrect; the others were merely 
guessing. 

A casual approach to the problem shows how $8 might 
lead some to judge 8 percent and how, to others, it might 
suggest 10 percent in its relation to $85. Only two people 
sensed the fact that the decreasing unpaid balance had some 
effect upon the interest rate. Several people arrived at 8 
percent and 10 percent by a simple argument: The bank 
rate is 5 percent or 6 percent and they would expect to pay 
a little higher rate in instalment buying. 


“We loaned him 
the money to 
buy a house, 
all of his fur- 
niture, house- 
hold appli- 
ances and a car 
for his honey- 
moon—now the 
ingrate eloped 
with my secre- 
tary'” 


The ignorance of the consumer on the mathematics of 
interest rates in instalment buying results in a wide variety 
of rates on purchases, ranging from 6 percent to 187 per- 
cent (in my own experience), and the case of 187 percent 
was the purchase of a fur*coat which the buyer could il] 
afford. 

Interviewing salesmen, I have yet to find one who under- 
stands how to find the effective rate of interest charged in 
his store. Instead, through his own ignorance, the salesman 
is misleading and, because of his ignorance, he-<does not wish 
to be questioned. 

It is the factor of time that people find difficult to use in 
calculations when they attempt to analyze an instalment 
financing problem. The following simple transaction illus- 
trates the major effect time exerts on interest rates: 

Cash price of the article is $60. For “easy payments” add 
$4 as a carrying charge. The “down payment” is $16. If 
the unpaid balance of $48 is paid in equal monthly instal- 
ments, the rate varies inversely with the number of months. 
If the balance is paid in 12 months, the interest rate is 15 
percent; in eight months, the rate is 22 percent; in six months, 
29 percent; five months, 33 percent; and four months, 40 
percent. 

Another factor in instalment buying which could con- 
ceivably become a disturbing element is the practice of 
“factory pricing” of articles with one price for both cash 
and instalment'sales, in which the cash buyer helps pay the 
interest and bookkeeping for the credit buyer. 


Catcutation of rates is probably too difficult for the aver- 
age consumer who uses this plan of purchase. And this 
assumption leads to a number of related questions. 

Should the prospective purchaser of an article on the 
instalment plan know what effective rate of interest is being 
charged? Should this be shown on the price tag? Would a 
bank be interested in lending the purchaser the cash amount 
of the purchase to permit him to save high interest charges? 
In the case of “factory pricing” should the cash buyer 
refuse to pay unless he receives a discount equivalent to the 
instalment interest rate on the credit buyer? 

The consumer who can least afford to pay high rates is 
frequently the one who does so. He is also perhaps the one 
who has least comprehension of the mathematics of the 
situation. 

Should we continue on the old slogan of caveat emptor, or 
should we have protective legislation, just as many states 
have provided for bank loans and for “personal loans”’? 


BANKING Studies Consumer Attitudes 


BANKING’s continuous “ Bank Use” Survey by R. L. 
Polk & Company has initiated a study of the con- 
sumer’s comprehension of the practices and principles 
of instalment buying. Results will be reported in an 
early issue. 
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Consumer Credit 


Industry and the Banks 


Teamwork on Consumer Credit 


tional Consumer and Instalment Credit Conference held 

in St. Louis, January 23-25. More than 1,000 bankers 
and over 50 industrialists, particularly treasurers of their 
respective organizations, got together to promote “better 
instalment credit” at the three-day conference conducted 
by the Consumer Credit Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

The conference was the first gathering at which repre- 
sentatives of all steps in the manufacture and distribution 
of consumer durable goods could meet to exchange informa- 
tion and ideas with the bankers who, through the extension 
of credit, finance the distribution of their products. Spokes- 
men for the automobile, farm implement, aircraft, appliance, 
furniture and housing industries, of retail stores, and of 
public utility distributors discussed with the bankers their 
problems and requirements. The bankers themselves talked 
on all phases of consumer and instalment credit from the 
banking angle, thus completing a picture of the process in- 
volved in this type of credit from the completion of the 
goods to their ownership by the buying public. 

The importance of this program to the banks is indicated 
by the rapidly growing volume of consumer credit extended 


J sonar and banks in step was the keynote of the Na- 


by the banks which, according to Carl M. Flora, chairman 
of the Consumer Credit Committee and vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, is now over 40 
percent of all such credit outstanding, making banks the 
largest source of consumer loans. The program provided an 
exchange of information of real value to both groups. Repre- 
sentatives of industry and distribution spoke at the morning 
sessions and representatives of banking at the afternoon 
sessions; both were heard at the final session on Saturday 
morning, January 25. Although industry representatives 
were heard by the entire conference at the morning sessions, 
banker sessions, in the interest of greater intimacy and fuller 
discussion, were divided into two meetings or audiences. 
Each of the banker speakers delivered his address twice, 
speaking and leading discussion before each of the audiences. 
C. W. Bailey, president, American Bankers Association, and 
president, First National Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, 
addressed the Saturday session. 


Ixpusrerat speakers and their subjects were as follows: 

“What Motor Carriers Think about Bank Financing”— 

Ted V. Rodgers, president, American Trucking Associations, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


Digest of Speeches 


ered at the National Consumer and Instalment Credit 
Conference in St. Louis were available. Highlights of 
these are presented below. 


| tT BANKING’s press time, only three of the addresses deliv- 


J OsEPH L. Woon, assistant treasurer of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, predicted a building construction volume 
aggregating $19 billion in 1947; $7 to $8 billion residential, 
$6 billion in non-residential, and $5 billion in repair and re- 
modeling, “assuming no major labor troubles in the con- 
struction industry, and especially assuming consumer confi- 
dence in lower construction costs.’”’ Mr. Wood asserted that 
“materials will be available to meet these figures.” 

Mr. Wood believes the banks recognize the value of sound 
consumer lending, but believes there is still room for im- 
provement as far as the consumer is concerned. “When the 
little fellow—the fellow on the end of the instalment note— 
comes into the bank, he’s scared . . . awed by the marble 
and gilt and the Men of Distinction in back of the walnut 
desks. . . . While I know that a great deal of effort has 
been put into changing that concept, I think it can be carried 
still further. . . . Make the little guy feel that he is a 
customer instead of a debtor. . . .” 


Dorie the next five years any retail food store that is 


going to stay in the competitive picture is going to be in the 
market for thousands of dollars of new refrigeration equip- 
ment, said Lehman Plummer, vice-president of the Central 
National Bank and Trust Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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“That equipment has long life, pays for itself in“savings 
on food spoilage, and is necessary to alert and modern mer- 
chandising,” Mr. Plummer said. “For that reason it is safe 
to finance. No one plan of financing of this refrigerating 
equipment will fit the needs of all buyers, according to Mr. 
Plummer. “With commercial refrigeration you have many 
types of buyers from well-financed chains to little neighbor- 
hood stores . . . lavish night clubs and roadside taverns. 
. . . There is another angle to financing this type of busi- 
ness. . . . The distributor or dealer. . . . You will have to 
work out a plan of rates in which they can participate, re- 
paying them for their liability on repurchase, or endorse- 
ment.” Mr. Plummer asserted that plans for refrigerating 
equipment now on the draughting boards may render present 
installations outmoded within five years. 


Every consumer instalment credit transaction must be 
considered individually, Kenneth R. Wells, assistant vice- 
president of the American National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, said in his address. 

A local bank has many, many advantages in this (con- 
sumer credit) field; in fact, it is my considered opinion that if 
a bank is prepared to give the necessary type of service, it 
can dominate the instalment financing field in its own trading 
area. This holds true for automobile, appliance, and personal 
loans as well as for home modernization loans. . . . Remem- 
ber, you can get good home modernization paper if you make 
it easy for good dealers in your town to do business with 
your bank.” 
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Consumer Credit News Exchange 


New York Moves on 
High Finance Charges 


In his annual message to the state legislature, Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, New York, recommended that that body 
investigate excessive charges in financing instalment sales 
with a view to “formulating such legislation as may appear to 
be needed for the correction of abuses and protection of the 
public.” The Governor acted upon the basis of complaints 
received by the state superintendent of banks. Credit terms 
in time sales agreements are reported in some cases to 
run as high as 63 percent of the average monthly payment 
owed. 

“Under the laws of New York State as they now stand, 
there is no limit to the charge which may be added to the 
cash price of merchandise when payment is arranged on an 
instalment basis. As a result, purchasers of automobiles, 
household equipment and other goods, who are unable to pay 
cash, are frequently subjected to unconscionably high 
financing charges, far exceeding the legal rates of interest 
permitted to banks, small loan companies and other regu- 
lated types of institution. ... 

“Moreover, finance companies and instalment dealers, 
under-our law, can and frequently do refuse to make any 
rebate of the finance or carrying charge when a purchaser 


wishes to anticipate the payment of the contract. High 
finance charges are used as an indirect means of exacting a 
higher sales price. . . . Instalment selling, particularly in 
the automobile field, has come to occupy such an important 
position that it is doubtful whether it should any longer 
remain, as at present, almost totally unregulated.” 


Three-in-One Display 


Central Trust Company of Rochester, New York, believes 
that its new display (lower left-hand corner page 132) serves 
in three capacities for the price of one: (1) Attractive, 
portable display for the main office, branches, lobbies, win- 
dows or expositions; (2) attention-getting table for distribut- 
ing bank literature; (3) effective salesman of bank services. 

Unfortunately, a black and white photograph does not do 
justice to the device. Light, color, and a third-dimensional 
effect combine to arrest the attention of passing bank 
patrons; the message in the transparency of the merchan- 
dising poster at the right and the literature provided on the 
inclined table top lend a carry-over value. The main artistic 
feature of the display is the original water color of the home 
and lot, improved by dramatic lighting and cut-out planes 
to give depth. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


The First National Bank of Magnolia, Arkansas, substituted for the 
conventional formal opening of its remodeled quarters a novel and 
practical tie-in with local merchants. The bank became head- 
quarters for “The Dealers’ 1947 Exhibit” and displayed in its lobby 
such items as stoves, pianos, refrigerators, and other appliances 
sold by the local dealers which could be purchased through instal- 
ment loans. The bank announced its re-opening in a full page of the 
local paper, featuring the consumer durable goods displayed in the 
exhibit, and highlighting the dealers who handled them. All ex- 
penses were borne by the bank. First National has made instalment 
loans for the past eight years without a single loss, and handles only 
direct personal loans to the consumer. Shown are two views of the 
bank opening 
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BUILDING fox tne Future 


“Parkway Village”’ 


In its annual report, the Savings Banks Trust Company 
(owned by New York’s 131 mutual savings banks) tells the 
story of “Parkway Village.” 

“Less than a year ago, officials of the City of New York 
came to the savings banks for help in housing United Na- 
tions personnel. In the time that has intervened, Parkway 
Village has been planned, leased to United Nations for three 
years with a two-year renewal option, and construction is 
under way. First tenants are expected to move in around 
March 1947, and the entire project with its 110 residential 
buildings is expected to be completed nine or 10 months later. 

“The project will consist of eight types of residential 
buildings, in addition to a commercial center to house stores 
and management offices. About half the residential buildings 
are to be two-story structures containing duplex apartments 
while the others will have the general appearance of two- 
story buildings from the front, but will have a lower floor 
opening onto a rear garden. This latter type of building will 
contain both duplex and simplex apartments. . . . Rooms 
are spacious. In the larger apartments living rooms range 
from 235 to 308 square feet; in the three and a half room 
apartments, the smaller living room, 205 square feet, is off- 
set by the adjoining 62 square foot dining alcove.” 


Home-Building Check List 


A bulletin designed for distribution by banks to their 
customers who are prospective home builders has been 
mailed to member banks of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion by its advertising department. The bulletin, entitled 
“19 Steps, A Quick Check-List for Building a House,” con- 
tains 19 points which should be checked carefully by anyone 
building a home, both for his own protection and to insure 
getting just what he wants. Financing, architects, selecting 
neighborhoods, getting contractors’ bids, discussion of finish- 
ing touches of hardware, lighting fixtures and decoration are 
some of the 19 points. Following is an excerpt to illustrate 
the simple, clear and concise approach of the bulletin to the 
subject of “Financing and Mortgaging.” 

“Tf a mortgage is placed, it should contain a prepayment 
clause, enabling the mortgagee to pay off the principal at any 
time and in any amount. It is a popular misconception that 
a long-term mortgage is desirable because it makes a prop- 
erty more salable— the amount of interest involved more 
than offsets this advantage. Certain laundry and kitchen 
equipment and landscaping are sometimes included in the 
original mortgage agreement. Once it is written it may be 
Costly to reopen a mortgage to insert additional items. It 
sometimes occurs that contractors accept payments from 
the owner for work and materials but fail to discharge their 
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obligations to the workmen and building material dealers. 
Laws vary in every state but generally the workmen and 
building material dealers can collect the contractor’s de- 
faulted payment from the owner even though the owner has 
paid the contractor. Also if the owner becomes short of funds 
the contractor, workmen and building material dealers can 
secure liens, so provision should be made to have sufficient 
funds on hand to complete the building.” 

The “19 Steps” is a special abridgement by the author of 
an article which appeared in House and Garden. It was 
written by Don Graf, building editor, who says, “Sooner or 
later in your life you suddenly decide to own a home of your 
own. Here is a play-by-play outline of the 19 steps that lead 
from the gleam in your eye to the chair in front of the 
fireplace.” 

The A.B.A. advertising department is also making avail- 
able a newspaper advertisement, through which a bank 
can offer the bulletin to prospective home builders. 


Bigger Builder’s Dollar 


Much better value for the home builder’s dollar is in 
prospect for the Spring and Summer of 1947, according to 
L. M. Cassidy, vice-president for sales, Johns-Manville, in a 
year-end review of the building industry. 

“The real trend in construction costs actually started 
down around July 1946 according to industry economists,” 
Mr. Cassidy said. “A lower building costs’ level is now in 
prospect for the Spring of 1947, and this should enable pro- 
spective builders and home buyers to proceed now on delayed 
plans because the downward adjustment in building costs 
will already have taken place by Spring.” 


“Sorry, Mr. 
Jones. Only 
two boards to 
a customer!” 


PAULSON 
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The author, a nationally known housing authority, is con- 
sultant to the Twentieth Century Fund, advisor to House 
Beautiful magazine, and author of many surveys, studies and 
articles on housing and related topics. 


E outlook is one of promise for building and real estate 
investment, but of promise clouded by a good deal of 
uncertainty. Forecasting, always a hazardous form of 
enterprise, consequently has at the present time more than 
its usual perils. We are still in an economy in which market 
forces are subject to a number of government controls. 
Market forces cannot be analyzed apart from the possible 


influences of government; and the forecasting of official’ 


action involves telepathy, rather than analysis. 


The Materials Situation Is Favorable 


The most encouraging part of the outlook is the prospect 
of a good supply of building materials. Production on the 
whole has been moving steadily upward since June, with 
some diminution in the pressure of demand as construction 
activity itself in the latter part of the year declined. The 
result has been a gradual improvement in dealers’ stocks, 
which should be bettered still further during the winter 
months. The coal strike apparently only slightly affected 
the trend; and, provided no other serious work stoppages 
occur, Spring should find us in a position to proceed with a 
very substantial building program. 

On the basis of the prospective materials supply, it could 
be possible to complete a million dwelling units during the 
year and nearly $9 billion of non-residential construction 
(exclusive of repair and maintenance). Of this residual $9 
billion, probably $3 billion might be taken for deferred 
public works, leaving around $6 billion for all types of new 
private non-residential construction. This would permit 
a trebling of the present limitation of $35 million per week. 

Obviously the possible materials’ supply is only one part 
of the picture. The rest is made up of the potential demand 


for construction and the price level at which demand will 
become effective. 


The Potential Demand Continues High | 


The potential demand for all types of construction is 
unusually large. Another year of high pressure on the 
housing supply is certain if the census forecast of an all-time 
peak year in the number of net new families is realized. 
Reported backlogs of demand for commercial, industrial, 
and public works construction would maintain non-resi- 
dential construction for over three years at a $9 billion rate. 

The effectiveness of the demand hangs as always in the 
balance of price. It is safe to say that, at present levels, 
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construction has priced itself out of any such rosy market 
as the prospective materials’ supply would support. The 
steady decline of construction activity since August is 
evidence of this. The falling off of priority applications 
during the early Fall (which ordinarily would evidence a 
secondary spurt in activity) with a continued decline since 
is more evidence. Reports are current not only of delay in 
starting new residential projects but also of deferment of 
many industrial and commercial projects for reasons other 
than the government restriction. 

Though the potential demand is high, current prices 
appear at the moment to be limiting its effectuation. 


The Problem of the "Carry-Over” May Be Critical 


The clearest evidence of a withdrawal of demand is in 
residential property. Since Summer, prospective buyers of 
existing houses have shown increasing resistance to current 
prices. From city after city came the admission: “The 
bloom is off.” The turn came first with the most expensive 
class of houses. Up to December, sales continued to be easy 
for what, in a year of generally high costs, might be called 
“moderately priced” houses, both old and new. Now, 
however, reports are beginning to come in of unsold new 
houses, sometimes in substantial numbers. 

The rate and price at which new houses sell, from this 
point on, will be one of the most critical and revealing 
indicators in this year’s market. To the extent that unsold 
houses represent frozen builder capital, any large hangover 
may both cripple builder organizations and retard the 
starting of new houses. To the extent that they represent 
lender risk, we may encounter increasing reluctance to 
extend credit until the market is cleared. To the extent that 
the risk is transferred to the Government through FHA 
insurance, we may even find some loss of enthusiasm for 
adding to the government liability. 

The volume of houses to be started in the Spring will thus 
be closely related to the rapidity with which the carry-over 
of 1946 houses is cleared from the market. In many areas, 
price cuts may be necessary to accomplish this. The danger 
is that with thé high loan-to-value ratios of the past year, 
no measurable reductions can be made except through the 
route of foreclosure. One means of escape would be a transfer 
of the carried-over housing from the sales to the rental 
market (where demand shows no evidence of satiation) ; but 
even this might have the adverse effect of keeping builders’ 
funds unavailable for new construction. ; 


The Prospect for Cost Reduction Is Fair 


If this situation does not become serious, the continuance of 
a strong housing market should be possible, for the chance 
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of bettering last year’s costs in future construction seems 
reasonably good. Many of the “abnormal” elements of cost 
due to delays in materials’ shipments and lack of selectivity 
are already being lessened. By Spring the ability to carry 
out a construction schedule should be restored; and with 
that should follow a considerable increase in the productivity 
of labor. 

The prices of most building materials are undoubtedly 
now at their high. They are not likely to go higher for the 
simple reason that they cannot survive in any more rarified 
altitudes. As the buyers of housing are beginning to show 
resistance so also is there indication that dealers are showing 
wariness of stocking their yards and warehouses with 
materials at current prices. Improved costs of plant opera- 
tion may permit some reduction in materials prices, but by 
and large reductions.in the near future are likely to come 
through a squeeze on profit margins. In any case they are 
likely to come. 

Estimates of the probable declines in building costs from 
improved organizational efficiency, greater labor pro- 
ductivity and lower material prices, vary from 10 to better 
than 20 percent under current levels. At best this would 
probably leave costs around 40 to 50 percent above those of 
1940; but the result would be a level that would not be 
likely to deter demand in 1947. 

The possibility of still higher wage rates for both shop and 
site work somewhat darkens this picture. Some increases 
seem inevitable; but, while their ultimate effect cannot be 
wholly foreseen, it seems unlikely that they will more than 
partially offset gains elsewhere. The question of the ade- 
quacy of the site labor supply continues to be a hot subject 
of debate. Probably, except for spotty situations, it will 


serve the demands of next year. For the future, however, it 
looms as a limiting factor in the volume and cost of con- 
struction unless a great increase takes place in the use of 
labor saving methods. 


The Security of Mortgage Investment May 
Improve 


By comparison with 1946, urban property in 1947 should 
offer better security for investment. Admittedly, the com- 
parison does not impose an exacting standard. The last year 
was one in which lending policies bulged in face of inflation- 
ary and. governmental pressures. Even though loan ap- 
praisals should continue during this year to reflect current 
prices more closely than a long range view might justify, the 
base seems likely to be nearer hard values than was the case 
in 1946. 


The prospect of some decline in cost not only makes 
an increase in caution advisable but should make 
sounder loans possible without resulting in a critical 
restriction of credit. Moreover, as the restrictions on 
commercial and industrial construction are relaxed, a 
broader field for mortgage investment will be opened. 


The security of loans in rental housing property will 
benefit from an increase in rents, which is certain to come in 
some degree in 1947, and, barring a serious slump in business, 
is likely to continue for some years. In 1939, the average 
proportion of income going to rent (or rent equivalent in an 
owner-occupied house) was atound 15.8 percent. With rents 
frozen during the period of rapidly rising national income, 
the proportion probably sank as low as 12 percent in 1945. 
While it may be unlikely that the proportion will go 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


The chart and forecast shown below are reprinted from Architectural Forum’s 1947 Building Forecast 


BUILDING FORECAST—1947: 
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Total expenditures will break all records, surpass 1946 by 26 per cent. 
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RICHARD W. HILL 


Bankers Association and the American Institute of 

Banking, and former registrar of The Graduate School 
of Banking, died January 10 at his home in Larchmont, 
New York. His 69th birthday was January 1. 

Known to thousands of bankers as “ Dick,” he had retired 
in 1944 but his energy and infinite capacity for work imme- 
diately found new directions, one of them the organization 
of a Larchmont Rotary Club public speaking class, an activ- 
ity in which he had long been interested. His physician was 
at a meeting of that class the evening Dick, who had been in 
ill health for several weeks, was seized with a serious attack. 

Summoned by Mrs. Hill, the doctor was good-naturedly 
admonished by his patient for leaving the session. Dick 
rallied and the physician rejoined the group, only to be 
called a second time. This attack was fatal. 

Dick Hill’s biggest project in retirement was the writing 
of a history of the Institute. Four days before he died he 
came to the A.B.A. office in New York with the last instal- 
ment of the manuscript. Plans for its publication are now 
under way. 

As registrar of The Graduate School of Banking organized 
by the Association in 1935, Dick was a central figure, 
particularly during the two week annual resident session on 
the campus of Rutgers University at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Hundreds of bank officers attending the school knew 
him as the man who passed on their applications, assigned 
them their rooms, bantered with them, and in many ways 
helped make memorable their days as students. 

In 1942 Rutgers gave Dick Hill the honorary degree of 
Master of Laws in recognition of his services to education. 
Two years later the Graduate School established in his 
honor an annual award to go to the oldest member of each 
graduating class as an encouragement to bank officers to 


Risen: W. Hit, former secretary of the American 


“,.. to carry through with anything he undertook” 


Dr. HAROLD STONIER, executive manager of the 
American Bankers Association and director of The 
Graduate School of Banking, made this comment on 
Mr. Hill’s death: 

“Dick Hill, as he was affectionately known through- 
out the banking world, was an associate of mine for many 
years. His passing is a great personal loss, for on every 
problem of major importance I always solicited his advice 
and direction. 

“ Dick had been ill off and on during the last 12 or 18 
months and the great fear of his life was that he might 
become physically incapacitated due to illness. He did 
everything with dispatch, and that is the way he wanted 
to die. His end came suddenly and with but little pain, 
and in that his wish was fulfilled. 

“ The last two years of his life he had worked diligently 
on a history of the American Institute of Banking. He had 
completed the final manuscript four days before his death. 
By doing this he carried out an ambition of long standing, 
and in addition proved the fundamental thesis of his life— 
to carry through with anything he undertook.” 


continue their education through the school’s varied courses. 

Mr. Hill joined the Association staff in December 1916 as 
assistant educational director of the Institute, A.B.A. educa- 
tional section. Three years later he was made secretary of the 
A.I.B. which, during his long term of office, expanded to 350 
chapters and study groups, with a membership of more than 
70,000 bankers—mostly younger men and women in junior 
staff positions—throughout the country. He also edited the 
Institute’s quarterly Bulletin for many years. 

On October 14, 1937, he was elected secretary of the 
American Bankers Association, holding that office in addi- 
tion to his A.I.B. and G.S.B. duties. For several years he 
also was secretary of the Public Education Commission. 

Dick was born January 1, 1878, in England, but spent 
most of his life in New York City. A graduate of the New 
York University law school, he was admitted to the bar of 
New York State on July 3, 1902, practising law in New York 
for 12 years. He also became a certified public accountant. 

In view of the increasing pressure of his duties upon him, 
Dick was permitted to lay aside his A.I.B. responsibilities in 
1940. His resignation was accepted at the convention that 
year at which time he was presented with a desk clock and a 
testimonial of “admiration and appreciation for years of 
distinguished service.” 

Dick could have retired two years earlier, but the war was 
on and A.B.A. people were going into the armed forces, so he 
decided to carry on. But in the Spring of 1944 his physician 
informed him that he must slow down and that the only way 
to do this was to give up his Association work. He retired 
August 1, 1944. 

He is survived by his wife; a son, Richard; a daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. Boylan; and five grandchildren. 
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Supper meeting in the Roanoke bank, described in the article 


An Outside Farm Program in Virginia 


RGEeeeEARLY three years ago the First National 
Nex Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, decided 

pe 4 of its trade area. A broad survey, consisting of 

ao an economic land classification and an agri- 
cultural credit study, in which the bank participated, had 
shown that whereas a large volume of agricultural credit was 
being required in the section, only a small portion was being 
handled by the banks. 

Looking at its loan portfolio, the First National Exchange 
noted that its share of the short-term agricultural loans and 
the long-term farm real estate loans being made by the 
banking institutions was rather meager. So President C. 
Francis Cocke, convinced that banks should set up a depend- 
able source of agricultural credit based on the farmers’ needs, 
decided to organize a farm credit and service department. 
The department was established on July 1, 1944. 

Today this department has an extensive “outside” pro- 
gram which is merchandising credit to farmers on a practical 
basis. The projects range from maintaining a practical lend- 
ing library for farmers and agriculturists to aiding the bank’s 
correspondents in enlarging and improving their services. 

The latter feature of the program is particularly interest- 
ing. Approximately 90 country banks, located mainly in 
southwestern Virginia, are being helped in this effective 
demonstration of a correspondent banking relationship that 
is producing constructive results in the development not only 
of business but of better farming. 

The manager of the First National Exchange Bank’s farm 
department is Murray G. Via, who also heads the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the Virginia Bankers Association. 
When he took the job two and a half years ago, Mr. Via’s 


that it was not adequately serving the farmers 
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first self-assignment was to see what he could do to help the 
correspondent banks with their agricultural problems. He 
visited a number of them, observed their methods, and 
soon came to several conclusions: 

(1) The country banks had neither the proper credit 
information nor the forms to help them make sound farm 
loans. 

(2) Bankers lacked adequate data on agricultural prices 
and trends, and weren’t sufficiently familiar with up-to-date 
agricultural practices used by the more successful farmers. 

(3) Bankers were neglecting opportunities to build up 
goodwill by visiting the farmer, taking an active interest 
in his business and attending his meetings. 

(4) They were not cooperating with county farm and 
home agents, Soil Conservation Service representatives and 
other agricultural agencies and leaders in the community. 

(5) Banks were not making as many farm loans as they 
should. 

To help meet these apparent deficiencies, the First Na- 
tional Exchange decided to publish a monthly news letter. 
With the aid of a professor of farm finance at the State 
Agricultural College, Farm Flashes for Bankers, a long single- 
page, mimeographed sheet, made its debut on November 20, 
1944. At first 200 letters were mailed each month to the 
bank’s correspondents, to a large number of newspapers 
located in the same area as the correspondent banks, to 
agricultural agencies in the trade area and to some out-of- 
state banks. This letter was unusually well received, and 
Mr. Via decided to expand it to two pages. The second page, 
written without the assistance of the State Agricultural 
College, consists of agricultural data and ideas in which Mr. 
Via thinks the bankers are interested. Today the letter has 
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been considerably enlarged and 500 copies are circulated 
monthly; the mailing list includes all Virginia banks. A 
feature of the letter from its first issue has been an up-to-date 
chart showing the wholesale prices of all commodities and 
farm prices in the’Uaited States since 1800. 

To meet the need for more adequate forms for its own use 
as well as for the correspondents, Mr. Via, at President 
Cocke’s request, set up a farm credit folder adapted to Vir- 
ginia conditions. In this project he had the assistance of 
banks and bankers in several states, farm credit experts and, 
particularly, the New York State Bankers Association. 


Oor of the material thus assembled,” says Mr. Via, “we 
developed a farm credit folder with types of forms bankers 
would need in making agricultural loans. Because the folder 
was perhaps somewhat too elaborate for banks that didn’t 
have a full-time farm credit man, we worked up a sample 
folder, filling in every form. Sixty or 70 banks have received 
this and most of them are using some of the forms in it. 

“We feel the folder has helped many of our correspond- 
ents. For example, on a visit to one of our correspondent 
banks I was told by the cashier that he was not making any 
chattel deed of trust loans on livestock and equipment; he 
didn’t have a proper form, and was sending from $3,000 to 
$4,000 of these loans each month to Production Credit 
associations. The next day I mailed him a copy of our 
chattel deed of trust so that he could have some printed for 
his own use. 

“We visit our correspondent banks and I personally try 
to call on all located in the agricultural areas. Also, I en- 
deavor to visit with them at bankers’ meetings, help them 
with their GI loans, discuss other phases of banking, share 
large loans with them whenever possible, and talk to civic 
clubs, on the banks’ behalf, in smaller towns. I have also 
talked at various clearinghouse meetings, and recently 1 
met with the board of directors of one of these banks and 
discussed the agricultural outlook with the members. 

“We are always on the lookout for anything that will help 
our correspondents get more and better farm loans. Recently 
we sent them a two-page letter suggesting that if they were 
interested in financing farm machinery they should see the 
local dealers and work out agreements with them. In writing 
a letter of this type, we try to point out to our correspondents 
the opportunity they have to get new loans, and at the same 
time we caution them to be certain to get enough informa- 
tion before making the loan to see that the machinery pur- 
chased is the type and size needed on that particular farm 
and that it will help the farmer to produce more economically. 
We also asked the state credit manager of a large equipment 
company to call on all the banks in the areas where he had 
dealers and help the bankers develop the agreements. 
Several requests for copies of this type of form have already 
been received by the bank as a result of this letter. 


Aiso, we call our correspondents’ attention to projects 
and publications of the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission 
and encourage them to do the things suggested.” 

Mr. Via’s department is working closely with the farmers 
and with the agricultural agencies. On the theory that “a 
visit to the farm by a banker is worth half a dozen visits 
by the farmer to the bank,” the manager and his assistant 
make as many calls as possible on farmers, feed and machin- 
ery dealers and banks. They also attend farm and livestock 
sales and farmers’ meetings. 

The work in this department has grown to such an extent 
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Mr. Via talking to a junior 4-H Club group at Buchanan, Va, 


that recently it became necessary for the bank to employ an 
assistant for Mr. Via. Mr. Cocke thought this assistant 
should be a young man with the training, background and 
personality that would enable him to understand and to 
help solve the problems of our farmer customers. With this 
in mind he employed James W. Alvey, Jr., who had received 
his B.S. degree in agricultural economics from the State 
Agricultural College in 1943, and since had served with the 
Army. When discharged in June 1946 Mr. Alvey was a 
captain. 

Prior to joining the bank staff, Mr. Via taught vocational 
agriculture in the public schools of Virginia for a number of 
years. While serving in this capacity he carried on an 
extensive program in agriculture and was supervisor of a 
large number of national defense classes. He understands the 
farmers’ problems and is interested in farming not only asa 
business but as a way of life. Reared and trained on a farm, 
he has a love for the country and country people. Because of 
his background and experience, the farmers seem to appreci- 
ate his views and ideas, and they ask him for advice that 
ranges from the sound use of credit to the smallest farm 
management problem. 


Me. Via feels that a good country banker should possess 
many qualities. He should be able to advise farmers soundly 
and have a good knowledge of farm management and 
practices; he should know his markets and prices; he should 
be able to figure income and expenses and tell how mucha 
farm will pay after deducting operating costs and living 
expenses; he should know the value of livestock and equip- 
ment from a long-time viewpoint, as well as their present 
value; and he should be able to appraise farm property 
soundly from a security standpoint. It is also important that 
he know something about other agricultural subjects, such 
as crops, diseases, varieties, fertilizers, manures and feed. 
Too often banks make loans to farmers with very little 
knowledge of farming or of the farmers’ ability to produce 
and repay the loans. 

Mr. Via says that when visiting farmers he usually carries 
a supply of blank notes, checkbooks, signature cards, farm 
credit statements, livestock appraisal sheets, machinery and 
equipment inventory sheets and other supplies. He takes an 
interest in the farmers’ business and if necessary spends 
considerable time with them. Whenever possible he tries to 
meet their families. In a number of cases he has opened 
accounts and made loans in the home and in the field. 

A couple of years ago, when efforts were being made to get 
Roanoke County into the Soil Conservation District, the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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From Cotton to Cattle 


HAROLD SEVERSON 


tHIs is the story of a cotton country now pro- 

| ducing some of the best beef cattle in America. 

ey It is a section where fields once white with 

| cotton are now green with pasture grasses and 

legumes, an area where the “curse of Johnson 

grass” has been turned into a blessing by a Texas-born, 

Kansas-educated head of an experiment station. In brief, 
this is the story of the Black Belt of Alabama. 

The Black Belt has a strange habit of changing its color 
scheme. When the first settlers came to Alabama more than 
a century ago, they found a band of black, waxy topsoil on 
a chalky limestone subsoil 170 miles long and 20 miles wide 
extending across the central part of the state, working its 
way westward into Mississippi. That rich soil gave the area 
its name. For generations the Black Belt was white with cot- 
ton. Then the best of the topsoil washed away, exposing big 
tracts of yellow clay. Today, however, the Black Belt has 
again changed its color. This time it’s green. 

Twenty-five years ago the Black Belt started undergoing 
a profound agricultural change. 

“Tn 1914,” explains L. J. Lawson, president of the Peoples 
Bank of Greensboro, “the boll weevil showed up in this 
section. Two years later our farmers were completely de- 
moralized and most of the tenants had moved out to in- 
dustrial centers. We then were completely at a loss to know 
what we could do with our lands in the Black Belt, for we 
could no longer operate at a profit.” 


J OHNSON grass and the boll weevil had teamed up with soil 
erosion to wreck the cotton economy of the Black Belt. 
Cotton had meant everything to that area for more than 125 
years. It had brought wealth to big planters, had built 
beautiful mansions and thriving cities like Montgomery, 
Selma and Demopolis. But in 1914, the handwriting began 
to appear on the growers’ walls. They knew cotton was 
through, finished, washed-out in that area. By 1930, more 
than 30,000 people had left the rural areas of the Black Belt, 
convinced its best days were in the past. 

But something more important than cotton and dis- 
heartened farmers were fleeing from the Black Belt. All over 
the area, the best of the rich black soil was washing away. 
Big tracts of yellow clay and the white chalk began to 
appear. The cleanly cultivated cotton fields were easy prey 
to erosion and the constant loss of soil fertility nearly proved 
disastrous. Limestone slopes could not grow cotton. 

Discouraged planters turned to other crops. They had 
always fought Johnson grass, a major pest in their cotton 
fields. Some of the more enterprising farmers began to cut 
and cure this weed as hay. Soon Marion Junction, a small 
town not far from Selma, began to profit from this agricul- 
tural industry. At one time this town was probably the 
biggest hay shipping point in the United States, with train- 
loads moving almost daily during World War I at high 
prices. But the demand fell off when mule-power in Bir- 
mingham’s coal and iron mines was discontinued. Govern- 
ment control of cotton acreage also induced many planters 
to grow their own hay instead of buying it. 
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Then the Black Belt farmers tried alfalfa, soybeans and 
other hay crops. They looked good but never really got 
started. For one thing, the heavy rains and dews made it 
difficult to cure a good grade of hay. Hay farming died a 
quick death. 

Stockmen from other states visited the Black Belt. Some 
hailed the area as a natural for cattle production. ‘‘ You’ve 
got everything,” they asserted. “Plenty of rainfall, mild 
climate, a year-’round grazing season.” 

Others were doubtful. 

““What’s the matter with your pastures?” they inquired. 


Tue Black Belters couldn’t answer that question. Johnson 
grass grew satisfactorily but other grasses and legumes 
showed up only in weak and scattered stands. Something 
was missing—but what? Chemical analysis of the Black Belt 
soils showed an abundance of phosphate but the pasture 
plants seemed unable to use it. That posed a problem that 
was slowing up the livestock industry in a 10-county area. 
The solution would be worth millions of dollars to the anxious 
cattlemen. 

Then the answer was found by K. G. Baker, super- 
intendent of the Black Belt substation near Marion Junction. 
The station had been established in 1930 when gloom hung 
so heavily over the entire Black Belt that a naval smoke 
screen would seem transparent by contrast. He was its first 
superintendent, in fact its only one. 

His work paid off at the very start. In 1932 he found that 
heavy applications of superphosphate made a remarkable 
change in the lime soil. It was a history-making discovery 
for Alabama agriculture. Now clovers would grow as luxu- 
riantly as Johnson grass. So would other pasture plants 
like Dallis and bluegrass. Today, out-of-state cattlemen 
are amazed at the pastures they see in the Black Belt. 
Clovers are pushed up into solid, heavy growths. Here you 


can see real pasturage of a type found only rarely in the 
South. 


Bor this was only one of Mr. Baker’s contributions to 
Black Belt agriculture and industry. He has been a topflight 
salesman whose only commodities are good farming and 
ranching practices. He’s helped to sell the Black Belt an 
amazing bill of goods: fine pastures, soil conservation, im- 
proved cattle and better markets. Through his efforts, 
Johnson grass has been harnessed and made a useful servant 
instead of being only a despised weed. Thousands of farmers 
gather several times each year to hear his sales message. 
He’s one of them—not a doctor or professor preaching down 
to them. They react accordingly. 

“Alabama Black Belt farmers,” says James M. Gilmer, 
cashier of the Marion Junction (Alabama) State Bank, 
“realized the need of having reliable information to guide 
them in making the change from a cotton economy to one 
where livestock would provide the income. Our own Black 
Belt station was established in 1931 on 1,116 acres donated 
by Dallas County and local citizens to the state for carrying 
on research.” 
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At a “Friends of the Land” tour of the Black Belt, K. G. Baker uses a home-made amplifying 
system to discuss the effects of sheet erosion 


Mr. Gilmer likes to recall how the Black Belt station 
immediately started a program of scientific research to 
determine the best uses for land and labor in this area. 

“Practically all our progressive farmers are applying some 
of the information supplied by the Black Belt station,” says 
Mr. Gilmer. “The further expansion of this program has 
almost unlimited possibilities. The station is constantly 
working to improve its program and this information, 
together with the progressiveness of our farmers, should 
make this section one of the leading livestock sections in the 
United States.” 

Johnson grass has been the cotton farmer’s enemy for 
more than a century. It had marched in and taken such a 
commanding hold that cultivation took out most of the 
profits from cotton farming. Baker’s experiments, however, 
have proved that the grass is a desirable one for beef farmers 
in Alabama. Today, many farmers are planting this “out- 
law grass” once cursed by generations of Black Belters. But 
Baker was the man who tamed this renegade, bridled it and 
put it to work. For Johnson grass has its good points. It 
grows from Spring until Fall, when frost kills it off—and, 
even when frosted, cattle eat it right down to the ground. 
Baker’s experiments proved Johnson grass could be used 
as a rotation crop to supplement permanent pastures. He 
found it was the area’s most important crop for beef and 
dairy cattle, as it grows in perfect rotation with small grains 
as well as the early clovers. In addition, tests showed it is 
just as nutritive as bluegrass and alfalfa. 

Baker showed Black Belt livestock producers that the 
very persistency that makes Johnson grass such a terrific 
pest in cotton fields makes it perfect for pasturage. It fits 
into pasture management plans perfectly. In the Black Belt, 
there are two periods when grazing falls off—during the 
latter part of June through the middle of July, when black 
medic, white dutch and the early clovers begin to mature 
and then die off, and in the Fall when frost has killed the 
pasture plants. Baker’s plan was devised to take care of these 
low-yielding periods. 
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Henry J. Whitfield, president of the Robertson Banking 
Company at Demopolis, points out that the entire picture 
of Black Belt cattle and milk production has been changed. 

“Cattle now have something to eat taken directly from 
the soil throughout the entire year,” he says. 

Many rural Alabama bankers believe the advent of the 
boll weevil was a blessing in disguise. Mr. Whitfield explains: 

“When the boll weevil came to the Alabama Black Belt, 
the farmers were forced to grow products other than cotton. 
They naturally turned to livestock, especially cattle. They 
fenced their fields and bought cattle. They paid more atten- 
tion to the quality of the cattle than they did to providing 
something for the cattle to eat. Consequently, the results 
were none too encouraging. But under the able leadership 
of K. G. Baker, a splendid job has been done in determining 
what grasses and legumes are best suited for this area. The 
work of the Marion Junction station has changed the entire 
economic outlook for agriculture in central Alabama and put 
cattle and milk production on a profitable basis.” 

Once Mr. Baker had shown the way, Black Belt stockmen 
were quick to follow it. Livestock sales jumped from vir- 
tually nothing 15 years ago to 227,890 head of cattle and 
calves at Montgomery Union Stockyards alone. 

“We now get a great deal more money out of cattle than 
we did from cotton,” asserts R. L. Adams, president of the 
Bank of York at York, Alabama. “Mr. Baker has played a 
leader part in helping to develop the Black Belt into one of 
the leading cattle sections of the country.” 

Black Belt bankers have joined in the program for con- 
verting the Black Belt into a cattle producing area. Once 
they hesitated to advance money on anything except cotton. 
But with Baker’s success at the Marion Junction station 
demonstrating what can be done with Black Belt pastures, 
they are lending large sums of money to cattlemen. 

Times have changed radically in Alabama. The cotton 
marketing season now is causing scarcely a ripple in the 
Black Belt where cotton was not only king but the entire 
deck. Cotton is now only one of many crops. 
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An lowa Soil Program 


© STIMULATE the interest of farm owners in 
| carrying on sound soil conservation practices, 
the Hardin County, Iowa, bankers association 


soil conservation and the increased production from land, as 
a result of proper use. 

The Hardin County Soil Conservation District was or- 
ganized early in 1945 with the very active support of banks 
in that county. The present promotion, aimed at 100 percent 
cooperation from all farm owners, is being supported by 
banks of the county association which include: Farmers 
Savings Bank, Steamboat Rock; Alden State Bank, Alden; 
Security State Bank, Hubbard; Security State Bank, Rad- 
cliffe; Citizens State Bank, Iowa Falls; Iowa Falls State 
Bank, Iowa Falls; Union-Whitten State Savings Bank, 
Union; Ackley State Bank, Ackley; Peoples Savings, Cleves; 
Hardin County Savings Bank, Eldora. 

The introductory letter of the series says: “ Here in Hardin 
County the bankers association is making the subject of soil 
conservation its hobby. Even a banker must know that 
the land is his wealth as much as it is the farmers’. Recently 
it was suggested that we should visit with you, our farmer 
friends, and see what we could learn together. The result of 
the suggestion is that our group is planning to send you a 
series of letters (we don’t know how many yet) in which we 
will chat about some ideas on protecting and developing the 
soil. We would all much prefer talking with you personally on 
this subject but that is impossible just now, so we’re doing 
second best—writing you.” 

The first letter draws the attention of owners of Hardin 
County farms to the effect of topsoil on the yield of corn. 
It may be expected, in that county, that a topsoil 12 inches 
deep produces more than 60 bushels of corn per acre while a 
topsoil two inches deep produces only a little more than 20 
bushels. 

“Tf your farm is rolling, those yellow patches which now 
show up weren’t there when the first white man plowed it. 
They were there all right, but they were buried below prob- 
ably 12 inches of good topsoil. 

“You’ve been giving rain and wind blank checks against 
your soil bank account. When you run corn rows up and 
down hill you are daring storms to do their worst. Why not 
fill in the amount on the check and limit your soil loss to 
what you can afford. Much soil is lost from waterways that 


are now plowed that should remain in permanent sod, 
thereby growing meadows that may be grazed upon by live- 
stock after the regular crop is taken off the rest of the field.” 

The second letter takes up “the soil bacteria bank ac- 
count.” 

“This account becomes somewhat bankrupt on many 
farms. Those little workers that convert the elements of the 
air and soil into usable plant food actually die because the 
land is so badly mismanaged that the environment in the 
soil is such that they cannot do their work.” 

The third letter discusses the average annual soil losses 
per acre due to excessive run-off water from hillsides. 

The next letter of the series discusses level row farming. 
This letter is illustrated by cartoons showing comparable 
loss of topsoil on un-conservation planned land, and on land 
which is properly farmed. 

“Level row farming is the only way that a farmer on 
rolling land can really get in competition with the farmer on 
more level land. It is not possible to make a rolling farm 
level but it is possible to control the actual water falling on 
that land so that the effect on the land is very similar to that 
falling on level land. 

“At certain times of the season every drop of water held 
on the hillside is reflected later in additional corn in the bin. 
Sometimes it is necessary to get rid of excess moisture in the 
Spring through drainage in order to work the land.” 

The last letter discusses how land, plants and animals 
work together. 

“Now we know that a farmer has a lot of work to do in 
producing food but nature will also give him a lot of help if 
he works with nature. 

“Tf you have cut, grazed, plowed up, or otherwise de- 
stroyed cover for wildlife on your farm, in so doing you have 
destroyed the habitat of some of your best friends. Many 
birds, fur-bearing animals, and other wildlife help to hold 
the pest population under control. This is in addition to the 
many other advantages they give in farm living, such as 
hunting, the furnishing of furs, and meat for the table, to 
say nothing of the enormous pleasure that people get from 
seeing, hearing and observing the activities of nature’s crea- 
tures. 

“Tt is time now for you to consider conducting farming 
operations in such a way that stream banks support grass 
and shrubs and that cover remains on at least part of the 
cultivated land.” 


Left, natural course of drainage remains in sod; right, drainage pond in pasture land 
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| now gives me great pleas- 
ae ure to present for your 
delectation and amaze- 
ment that blood-congeal- 
ing, death-defying, one and only human 
cannon ball,’”’ and so on. 

Soon in hundreds of localities through- 
out the country plans for the annual 
fair will be under way. 

More and more in recent years these 
time-hallowed institutions have fur- 
nished an opportunity to banks for a 
display of their wares to the public. 
There is the Hunterdon County Na- 
tional Bank of Flemington, New Jersey, 
for example, but let’s back up a little 
and start at the beginning. 

Not Jong ago William J. Kinnamon, 
cashier and trust officer of the Hunter- 
don County National Bank, decided 
that a more intensive selling of the 
bank’s farm credit services would bring 
results: He was able to convince himself 
and some of the others around the bank 
but at first he found his board of di- 
rectors a little skeptical about the possi- 
bilities. They thought they were getting 
all the farm business there was but what 
Bill wanted was an outside specialist 
working directly with farmers. He 
wanted to develop a broad, long term 
program of helping farmers to operate 
more efficiently. 

Well, to make a long story short, it 
was about a year ago when he obtained 
the directors’ approval and hired Tom 
Blanchet to spend most of his time out- 
side of the bank in contact with farmers 


retting Ready for the Fair 


A Bank Develops Homemade Farm Aids 


One of the labor saving farm ideas. Cost to build—$45 


of the area. Tom is a graduate of the 
College of Agriculture at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Jersey. He majored in 
dairy husbandry and has the training 
in general that would make him eligible 
to serve as county agent. He was con- 
nected with the Farm Security Admin- 
istration as County Supervisor in three 
southern New Jersey counties for sev- 
eral years. So, during the past year a 
program has been taking place, one of 
the main features of which has been the 
sponsorship by the bank, in cooperation 
with the county agent, of some farm-aid 
devices which can be made by any 
farmer with little expenditure of time or 
money. They are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

All of which brings us to the Flem- 
ington Fair, one of the oldest and larg- 


Egg cooler and rye grass seeder which the bank helped to develop as homemade devices. 


est in the country, with all the usual 
folderol of parachute-jumpers, dare- 
devil riders and attractions of every 
type, coupled with very unusual ex- 
hibits of agricultural products, live 
stock, farm machinery and various 
businesses. 

Judged by the interest it stirred, the 
bank’s exhibit was one of the most 
effective and successful in the whole 
fair and you can bet Bill Kinnamon is 
already making plans for doing it over 
at the next fair, with embellishments. 

The exhibit occupied both sides of the 
corridor in one of the main buildings. 
On one side was a fascinating display of 
scores of old photographs showing peo- 
ple and scenes in Flemington and Hun- 
terdon County. There were easy chairs 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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FIELD WAREHOUSING 


for 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 


Against Inventory 


The safety of such loans depends on the quality of 
service. Our Field Warehouse Service is a quality 
service... predicated on our long experience, record 
of valid bailment, substantial resources, ample in- 
surance, monthly inventories, monthly stock state- 
ments and other features designed to relieve you of 


costly detail...it is complete, economical and safe. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bldg., Albany 1, Ga. © Healy Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ® 70 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. © 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. ¢ National Bank 

Bidg., Detroit, Mich. ¢ Lemcke Bidg., Pennsylvania and Market Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. © 

121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. ¢ First National Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. © 16 

South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. © Keystone Blidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. © 8th and Locust 

Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. © Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. © 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Construction Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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RECORDAR 


With Recordak, you can have . . . as a matter of 
routine . . . photographic reproductions of every 
check cashed or deposited, every statement and 
check sent to depositors. With these complete 
records on tamperproof Recordak microfilm, 
you are protected against fraud. For the fraud- 
minded usually leave Recordak-equipped banks 
alone. When they don’t, they’re generally de- 
tected and convicted . . . quick. 


A great thing from the depositor’s point of view 
... the Recordak System. It gives him the assur- 
ance that his bank records are properly recorded. 
It also makes it possible for him to get facsimiles 
of any check which might be lost, stolen, wil- 
fully destroyed, or disputed. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 


BANKING 


IT PROTECTS YOUR 7766 tora 
| 
/ 


...and its protection extends 
to every phase of banking work 


Look into it, and you’ll find that Recordak can bring 
new protection to the bank, its depositors, and its 
employees in almost every phase of your operations: 
bookkeeping . . . transit . . . savings . . . safe deposit 
... bonds... trust ... mortgages. 


For details, write for our free book, “IN BANK 
AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SrECORDHK 


Employees like the Recordak photographic sys- 

tem because it substantiates, as no other system S50 Mialieans Avena 

can, their handling of all items. Also because it New York 17, N. Y. 

protects them from unjust suspicion: it gives Please send me your free book 
bank employees positive proof of their integrity about Recordak, “IN BANK 
in any controversy which may arise. AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” 


Name 


Mail this coupon for our new book 


Bank 


Street 


—and its application to banking systems 
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Price Supports 


JHE President’s proclamation of the cessation of 
hostilities on December 31, 1946 establishes 
the terminal date of the principal wartime 
price support programs as being December 31, 
1948. Wartime price support operations fall 
into the following general categories: 

Basic commodities: Under the Stabilization Act of 1942, 
prices of “‘basic”” commodities are to be supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity with the exception of cotton, also a basic com- 
modity, which guarantees 9214 percent of parity. This sup- 
port terminates with the crops harvested during period 
ending December 31, 1948. 

“ Steagall commodities” : The so-called Steagall amendment 
requires that prices of certain commodities be supported 
through loans, purchases, or other operations, at not less 
than 90 percent of parity or comparable price of the com- 
modities for which the Secretary of Agriculture, by formal 
announcement, has requested an expanded production for 
war purposes. The President’s proclamation has the effect of 
setting December 31, 1948 as the definite date for the termi- 
nation of this support program. 

Other commodities: The Steagall amendment also provides 
that the lending and purchasing operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be carried out to bring the price 
and income of producers of some 140 other commodities to a 
fair parity relationship with the basic and the Steagall 
commodities. Supports for this group have been permissive 
rather than mandatory and can be carried out by the author- 
ity of the Commodity Credit Corporation and other authori- 
ties of the Department. Among some of the commodities in 
this group are wool, sugar beets, sugar cane, certain fruits 
and vegetables for processing, barley, grain sorghums, rye, 
some vegetables seeds, corn crop seeds, and hay and pasture 
seeds. 

The following gives the average farm price and parity price 
as of November 15, 1946 for the basic and Steagall commodi- 
ties. Also the average 1935-1939 farm price for these 
commodities is given in table at right: 

The nation’s farmers received an estimated $23 billion for 
their produce last year, a new peak and a rise of about 10 
percent above 1945 cash receipts. Their income was further 
swelled in 1946 by this price support program, which paid 
$850 million, up 10 percent from the amount disbursed in 
1945, according to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

This problem of price support operations will undoubtedly 
assume more importance if the current high prices do not 
prevail, especially with the 1947 goals of production approxi- 
mating record wartime levels. 


Bank Cost Analysis Manual 


A cost analysis manual is being prepared by the Country 
Bank Operations Commission which will include an outline 
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News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising .. . Bank Operations . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 
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Louisiana 


During a recent swing through Louisiana and Mississippi, C. W. 
Bailey, president, American Bankers Association, attended the 
eleventh annual farmers’-businessmen’s banquet sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Natchitoches, Louisiana, where he spoke 
before 600 from that community. Mr. Bailey is shown fourth from 
right, standing. At his left, are G. H. Pierson, president City Bank 
and Trust Company and Harold Kaffie, president, Exchange Bank 
of Natchitoches. S. W. Nelken, president, Natchitoches Chamber of 
Commerce is second from left, standing 


Nov. 15, 1946 Ap. 
Commodity Av. Farm Price Parity Farm Price 
Basic 
Corn, Bu............. $ 1.27 $ 1.36 $0.69 
Wheat, bu............ 1.89 1.87 84 
Cotton, Ib............ .292 .262 10 
Rion, Be... 2.14 1.72 74 
Peanuts, Ib........... .095 .102 04 
Tobacco, Ib.*......... 438 17 
* Burley and fluecured types. 
Steagall 
Hogs, 100 Ibs......... 22.80 15.40 8.38 
.478 .556 .22 
Chickens, lb... ... .275 242 
Turkeys, lb... ... 371 16 
Milk, 100 Ibs......... 5.08 3.73 1.81 
Butterfat, lb... 844 .593 .29 
Dry peas, 100 lbs... ... 4.84 4.43 2.10 
Dry beans, 100 Ibs... .. 12.50 7.14 3.49 
Soybeans, bu......... 3.09 2.04 .95 
Peanuts, (oil) Ib... .095 .050 —- 
Am-Egypt. cotton, lb... .544 263 
Potatoes, bu... . 1.23 1.57 
Sweet potatoes, bu..... 2.00 1.86 81 
Flaxseed, bu........ 6.90 3.58 1.69 


of the methods used by the Commission in its cost analysis 

studies, according to Clyde D. Harris, chairman. This man- 

ual will enable any bank wishing to cost analyze itself to do so. 

The manual will be available upon request, at the produc- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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WHEN a business succeeds, it usu grows 
calls for a more complex system of manage 
often, more widespread ownership. 


Take a company like Allis-Chalmers, which has grown 
and progressed for 100 years. Just who is Mr. A-C? 
Because the answer to a question like that is complex, 
it is easy for people to pick up mistaken impressions. 


For the sake of the record, let's take Mr. A-C apart 
and see who he really is. 


wHo IS caAPITAL? 


Capital doesn’t wear a silk hat at Allis- 
Chalmers. “Capital” consists of 23,100 stock- 
holders who own an average of less than 110 
shares each. Mr. Capital might be a grocer, a 
farmer, a widow, a school teacher, or YOU. 
He might be a company employee in the office 
or shop or an officer of the company. 

No one individual or family owns more than '/2 
of I percent of the total stock of Allis-Chalmers.. 


This is an example of democratic ownership distinctive in the his- 
tory of large corporations. 


wHo IS MANAGEMENT? 
Management is the guiding hand (or head) 
hired by the owners to make an organization 
tick—and click! Management coordinates the 
efforts of individuals and sets the direction the 
company travels. 

Who is Mr. Management at Allis-Chalmers? 
Not just the officers and division heads of the 
company. Management is the block manager 
in the territory, the foreman in the shop. 

Management is every employee from errand boy to president who 
contributes by word and deed to the progress of the company. 

Speaking of errand boys, two of the top officers of Allis-Chalmers 
started with that job. Two others started as salesmen in the field. Two 
others as student engineers. All Allis-Chalmers officers know the 
business from the ground up—through experience with the company. 

Mr. Management doesn’t wear a high wing collar at Allis-Chalmers. 
Neither does he have any monopoly on his job. 
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IS HE? 


who IS LaBgor? 


The man who works in the shop is spoken 
of in the newspaper as “labor.” Actually, 
he may be a skilled craftsman, as much a 
master of his trade as a dentist or a surgeon. 
Actually he may be a part of Manage- 
ment by reason of some suggestion he has 
made to improve a process or a product. 
Actually he may be a part of Capital 
through ownership of company stock. 
The fact that he works with his hands 
makes him no less a part of Allis-Chalmers than the man or woman 
who works at a desk. The terms “Capital,” “Management,” and 
“Labor” are indefinite and overlapping. Many a man who works in 
the shop is actually a part of all three groups. 


Introducing Mr. 


Who then is Mr. A-C? He is a combination 
of 23,100 stockholders, 25,000 employees, 
nearly 5,000 dealers and their employees, 
and more than 10,000 suppliers who furnish 
in excess of 100,000 separate items for 
manufacture. 

He symbolizes a company in which no 
individual or family owns more than 1; of 
1 percent of total stock. 

His is a company which contributes some- 
thing to better living in nearly every home 
in America — in supplying machines to 
grow and process food, generate electricity, 
pump water, build roads, produce building 
materials. 

Mr. A-C is a potent contributor to the 
welfare and livelihood of millions of people. 

It takes the right hand, left hand, head, heart and pocketbook to 
achieve such results. No one part of him can do the job alone. 


ALLIS:‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


FARM AND INDUSTRIAL WHEEL TRACTORS e FARM EQUIPMENT 
2-CYCLE DIESEL CRAWLER TRACTORS @ ROAD MACHINERY . ENGINES 
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News for Country Bankers 
(Continued from page 66) \ 


tion cost. Member banks will be notified 
when it is time to place orders. 

Six hundred banks are now participat- 
ing in the third annual cost analysis 
survey of the Commission, said Mr, 
Harris. Only banks with total resources 
of less than $7.5 million were invited to 
participate in this and the two previous 
cost studies. Upon completion, each 
bank will receive a tabulation which 
will enable it to compare its costs with 
those of banks of its size in its state and 
in the nation. 


Farm Credit File 


Recognizing the basic premise that in 
order to promote and maintain a pro- 
gram of sound farm loans, the banker 
needs detailed information concerning 
the farming operations of his customers, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
Virginia, and the committees on agri- 
culture of the South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia bankers associa- 
tions, recently presented a farm credit 
file to be used in the Richmond dis- 
trict. 

In the course of the development of 
the file, discussions were held with staff 
members of all colleges of agriculture in 
this district. An advisory committee of 
country bankers representing all the 
states of this district also aided in the 
development of this project. 

In devising its file, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond fashioned the 
various forms out of the general pattern 
of the New York State file. Modifica- 
tions of the New York forms were neces- 
sary due to the fundamental differences 
that exist between the two sections. 

In order that decisions on farm loans 
be made on a sound basis, the following 
information should be known about the 
borrower: (1) The degree to which his 
business measures up to vital farm 
management factors affecting expenses 
and income; (2) his budget of antici- 


pated expenses and income, together 


with other plans for farming operations; 
(3) the strength of his financial condi- 
tion and his earnings position; (4) the 
progress of his farming operations over 
a number of years; (5) important items 
of personal information about the farmer 
and his family; and (6) the plan for re- 
payment to be worked out with the 
borrower. 

This farm credit file is designed to 
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facilitate obtaining and filing the above | 


information, and to this end the folder 
js divided into three main sections, 
namely, farm business and credit infor- 


mation, history sheets and loan status, | 


and a legal section. 


Talk on Farm Financial 
Management 


“Farm Prosperity Through Farm 
Financial Management ”’ is the title of a 


new speech prepared by the Committee | 
on Public Education of the American | 


Bankers Association, which presents a 
discussion of current and prospective 
farm financial problems. 

The talk shows how a balanced pro- 


gram of debt and creation of reserves | 
can assist the farmer in maintaining a | 


sound financial position, at the same 
time retaining the basic home security 
that the farm provides him. The impor- 
tance of soil conservation is stressed, as 
well as the lending facilities provided 
for farmers by country banks. 


This and other talks prepared by the | 


Committee for the use of bankers is 
available through the secretaries of the 
state bankers association, or may be 


obtained by writing directly to the | 


Committee. 


The Faets Need To Be Told | 


“There is no more important job to 


be done at the present time than to get 


across the story to the general public, | 


to our legislators—state and national— 
to the teaching profession, and to the 
wide variety of people connected with 
agriculture, that country banks are tak- 
ing care of all agricultural credit needs 
and that bank capacity to supply this 
credit in the future is entirely ade- 
quate,” says C. T. O’Neill, chairman, 
Agricultural Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, in a letter 


accompanying a questionnaire recently | 


sent to all banks in the country in con- 
nection with the annual “1,000-Point 
Rating Program.” 

From this source it will be possible to 
estimate the volume and number of 
farm loans made by all banks during 
1946 and to prepare data as to use of 
bank loans by farmers. The data re- 
quested are for crop and livestock oper- 
ating loans, loans guaranteed by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and real 
estate loans secured by farm land. These 
figures, furnished by banks throughout 
the nation will emphasize the impor- 
tance of the financial aspects of farm 
operations and the need for cooperation 
between home town banks and their 
farm customers. 
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@ The name Old Council Tree identifies the 
best business and personal paper in the Neenah line. 
Old Council Tree Bond is made of 100% long cotton 
fiber stock and possesses absolute permanence. Old 
Council Tree Bond is ideal for business and personal 
needs where extraordinary distinction is required ... 
and for stock and bond certificates, insurance policies 
and other important forms subjected to extremely 
severe handling. 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


NEENAH PAPER CO.* NEENAH, WIS. 
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AMERICA PAYS HUGE SUMS 
FOR 


CRIMES OF CARELESSNESS 


N 1946, the American public lost approxi- 

mately $600,000,000 from fires. Yes, we 
say LOST, because that was the value of the 
property destroyed. True, the fire insurance 
companies reimbursed them for their losses, 
but much of the actual property can never 
be replaced. The three greatest causes of 
these fires were 


CARELESS USE OF CIGARETTES 
CARELESS DISPOSITION OF MATCHES 
DEFECTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


All of these are crimes of carelessness and 
take a terrible toll in human lives in addi- 
tion to losses in jobs and valuable property. 
If you and you and YOU will do your part 
to prevent such needless waste, everyone 
will benefit. 


Listen to the radio presentation ‘‘Crimes of 
Carelessness”, depicting actual events Sun- 
day afternoons, Mutual Network, from 3:30 

to 4:00 p. m. E. S. T. 


INSURANCE COMP 
110 


NY 
LLIAM STREET, NEW YORKSN. Y. 


Bank Sponsors Farm 
Products Show 


At the 25th annual farm products 
show sponsored by the Second National 
Bank of Nazareth, Pennsylvania, late 
last year, 562 produce items were ep. 
tered and 149 prizes were awarded, ac. 
cording to Charles A. Dinstel, Second 
National cashier. 

Cooperating with the bank in this 
enterprise were B. L. Coleman, county 
agent, and William R. Gordon, exten. 
sion rural sociologist. 

Prizes ranged from 25 cents to $7, the 
majority being in the range from 25 
cents to $2. 

One hundred voices participated ina 
free admission musical program pro- 
duced at two evening entertainments 
which drew capacity audiences. 

“We believe the farm show is unique; 
it contributes substantially to the rural 
life of our community, and, if we may 
depart from our accustomed role of 
modesty, it is one of the finer exhibits of 
its kind in our state,” said Mr. Dinstel. 


RACC Closes Regional 
Office 


The Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation has announced the closing 
on December 31 of its regional office at 
Wenatchee, Washington. 

“Insofar as can be foreseen at this time 
there will be no need for extending the 
Corporation’s operations in other dis- 
tricts during the coming crop year, al- 
though it may be considered advisable 
to renew a limited number of existing 
loans in order to effect orderly liquida- 
tion of the accounts in some districts,” 
said RACC Secretary R. C. Mahone. 


Extension Service 
Independence 


“The first break in the Extension 
Service-Farm Bureau alliance in many 
years appears probable in Vermont 
where the State Legislature will soon 
consider dissolution of the legal connec- 
tion between the two,” according to the 
“Washington Farm Reporter,” pub- 
lished by National Agricultural Re- 
search, Inc., Washington. 

“Published reports in Vermont are 
that Arthur Packard, president of the 
State Farm Bureau Federation, will ask 
the State Legislature to end the existing 
legal connection,” the “Reporter” said. 
“Tn doing so he would have the support 
of the Grange and other farm groups.” 

“Under the laws of 17 states the 
Farm Bureau either makes contribu- 
tions to or has legal connections with the 
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Extension Service. Many farmers in | 
those states have complained that they | 
have been forced to join the Farm Bu- | 
reau in order to obtain assistance from | 
the county agents. 
“Support for a move to make the Ex- 
tension Service independent of all farm 
groups is gaining in several states. The | 
Extension Service in nearly all states is | 
said to favor divorce from the Farm | 
Bureau.” 


Soil Conservation in 
Indiana 


In a recent bulletin to members, the 
Indiana Bankers Association said that | 
Indiana farmers had organized 32 soil 
conservation districts as of August 15, 
1946. 

Soil conservation work in Indiana is 
fostered by the State Soil Conservation 
Committee, the expenses of which com- 
mittee are authorized by the State Soil 
Conservation Districts Law. 

In a recent letter to members, M. H. 
Cook, chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Indiana Bankers Associa- 
tion, recommended “that every direc- 
tor, officer and employee of each bank 
in the entire state read carefully” the 
most recent report of the State Soil | 
Conservation Committee entitled “The 
Activities of Soil Conservation during 


1945,” enclosed with his letter. “This | 
outlines a practical program,” he said, | 
“one in which all of us should have a 
part. Bankers in the state where there 
are now ‘soil conservation districts’ 
should lend active support to this 


icture of aman who... 


after stamping and sealing 153 Christmas cards for his 
wife suddenly realizes (a) that getting out mail is a 
time-taking and trying job; and (b) why the girls in 


organization.” 

Mr. Cook pointed out that agricul- | 
ture produces 49 percent of the annual | 
income of Indianians and that it is the 
state’s largest single business. 


Georgia Tobaceo Clinic 


A tobacco growers’ clinic in Ware 
County, Georgia, courthouse, recently 
sponsored by the First National Bank in 
Waycross, drew a capacity audience, 
according to Executive Vice-president 
G. M. Bazemore. 

This was the first tobacco clinic ever 
held in Ware County and the only such 
clinic to come to BANKING’s attention 
recently. It was attended by tobacco 
growers from six neighboring counties. 

Besides J. D. Gaines, agronomist 
from the Coastal Plains Experiment 
Station at Tifton, who spoke on “Blue 
Mold Control,” other speakers included 
Mr. Bazemore, John H. Quarterman, 
First National president, Earl Rober, of 
the research division, and L. M. Clark, 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of | 
Atlanta. | 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) | 
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ww = Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 


his office want a postage meter! 

A little personal experience with the old lick- 
and-stick method sells any banker on metered mailing! 

The postage meter prints postage on the envelope 
and seals the flap, all in the turn of a die—any kind 
of postage for any kind of mail or parcel post!... 
Holds any amount of postage you want to keep, and 
protects it from loss, theft or misuse... Does its own 
accounting automatically! ... Also prints the postmark, 
which gets the letter through the postoffice faster... 
Prints your individual advertisement on the envelope, 
too, if you want it... More than pays its way—in the 
little bank as well as the big one! 

If you want to know more, call the nearest office of 


Pitney-Bowes, or write for a booklet with pictures! 


prtney-sowes Postage Meter. 


P 
Ori 


ITNEY-BoweEs, INc., 3709 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
riginators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
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Management Aids for Bank Customers 


bankers everywhere have ex- 

tended a helpful hand to indi- 
vidual customers desiring to enter busi- 
ness—particularly war veterans, to 
small and large business concerns striv- 
ing to improve their methods, products, 
markets, etc., to farmers in their efforts 
to build financial reserves, rehabilitate 
their land, purchase new equipment, 
etc., and to members of the profession. 

Paralleling this activity on the part 
of banks, many industria] concerns have 
published attractively designed and 
skillfully written merchandising man- 
uals and portfolios giving information 
about their own products or services 
and, in some instances, in order to offer 
a completely packaged presentation, 
have included material on the products 
or services of other concerns. 

While the basic purpose of these 
presentations is to sell the products or 
services of those producing them, they 
present complete merchandising ideas 
rather than placing emphasis on a par- 
ticular product, with the result that 
individuals interested in starting new 
businesses and established concerns in- 
terested in modernizing and expanding 
their operations and facilities will find 
many of them of great value. 

A collection of these booklets and 
portfolios was made by BANKING and a 


Bia during and since the war, 


The cover of Armstrong Cork Company’s flower shop “Ideas” 


merchandising portfolio 


PROSPECT RECORDS 


This is the “heart” of your promotional effort. it can be so designed 
that it not only acts os your mailing list but alco tells you what 
merchandise your customers olready own and whether they are 
yours or o competitor's when serviced lost, state of repair, and the 
like. Such information is invalvabie in telephone solicitation. 


HEN GOODS MOVE OFF YOUR SHELVES... 


into the hands of customers, a change is again made in your business picture. 
And since you have probably set a sales quota, or a mark to shoot at, you 
want to know how close you are coming to hitting that mark each day. There- 
fore, whether the sale is cash or charge, you will want to keep a permanent 
record of it. A sales check gives you that record and is the medium from which 
to record all sales on your daily transaction report and later post in total on 
the management control ledgers to keep your business picture constantly in 
up-to-date. 


balance and 


SALES CHECK 


The sales check provides the small store with o permanent record of 
cash, charge or C.0.D. sales, payments on account, and any mer- 


A section of a page from “Systemeering—a Guide to Profitable Retailing,” described in 
this article 


representative »selection is being dis- 
played by the Small Business Credit 
Commission at forthcoming American 
Bankers Association clinics, confer- 
ences and meetings throughout the 
country. 


In ADDITION, a catalog is being com- 
piled of this collection of publications, 
which will include information on how 
banks or their customers may secure 
one or more of them. 
There will be avail- 
able, of course, only 
a limited supply of 
each; however, after 
the supply is ex- 
hausted, a set of each 
one will be available 
through the A. B. A. 
Library for circula- 
tion purposes. 

The catalog will be 
available at the clin- 
ics, meetings and 
conferences at which 
the booklets and 
portfolios are shown, 
or may be obtained 
by writing directly to 
BANKING. 

Although the scope 
of this material is too 
broad to give more 
than a bird’s-eye 
view of it in this arti- 
cle, several of the 
publications are 
reviewed briefly: 


“Service Station Retailing” is a 200- 
page illustrated textbook published by 
the Shell Oil Company, New York, for 
prospective service station operators. 
Beginning with a chapter on “The 
Nature of the Service Station Busi- 
ness,” the book discusses every phase 
of the business, including repairs, ac- 
cessories, personnel training, and busi- 
ness and tax records. Companion works 
by Shell include an advertising manual 
and order book entitled “Suggestions 
for Conducting Service Station Special 
Events.” 


Esrasusune a Retail Business” is 
the first chapter in a series of 16 mer- 
chandising booklets published by The 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton. This series covers all important 
phases of store operations, including 
store location, arrangement, buying to 
sell profitably, efficient management 
and store operation, salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, attracting customers, window 
displays, telephone and delivery service, 
special sales, credits and collections, and 
pricing. 

“Visual Fronts” is a 24-page, color- 
fully illustrated brochure produced by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
Toledo. In this book are architectural 
drawings showing the merchandising 
possibilities, through the use of glass 
fronts, for super markets, retail spe- 
cialty shops, hardware, department, 
men’s wear, drug, music, and bakery 
shops; also for recreation centers, res- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . .. . enee $1,143,400,689.02 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . 2,221,342,803.35 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . 118,135,196.10 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 1,126,462,490.27 
Accrued Interest Receivable .... . 11,488,983.11 


Mortgages . . . 8,037,431.07 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 10,656,354.33°° 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . rar 7,950,000.00 


Banking Houses . ... 32,588,572.13 
Other Assets ... 2,523,388.94 


‘LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . . - $111,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 48,500,613.02 
$ 313,500,613.02 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1947 . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 15,623,913.90 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . « 13,663,693.10 
Acceptances Outstanding . . $ 15,600,237.86 
Less Amount in Portfolio. . 3,870,414.29 11,729,823.57 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills . . ... . A 1,086,324.31 


$4,865,535,477.68 


United States Government and other securities carried at $402,936,340.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $113,075,631.66 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Serving this Northern California Area 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
Banking Since 1854 


HEAD OFFICE: 2 SAN FRANCISCO 


Statement of Condttion 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . ..... . . . . $194,752,243.38 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . . . . . . 456,851,620.15 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . . . .. . 12,684,677 .46 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . . . .... 25,605,056.06 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . ....... 750,000.00 
Bank Premises and Equipment . ........ 5,626,973.25 
Customers’ liability under letters of Credit and Acceptances 5,425,176.14 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets. . . . . 3,718,645.70 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . $978,593,547.06 


LIABILITIES 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . ... . 5,425,176.14 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. . . . . 3,731,233.93 
Capital Stock 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $978,593,547.06 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $85,304,308.71 are pledged to secure 
U. S Government War Loan Deposits of $12,792,292.57 and other public funds and 
trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Management Aids 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


taurants, airplane, automobile ang 
other types of show rooms. 

Another booklet in this same field js 
“How Eye-Appeal Inside and Out Ip. 
creases Retail Sales,” published in black 
and white by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh. An interesting 
feature of this book is its method of 
showing store fronts before they were 
modernized and after improvements 
were made to illustrate the merchan- 
dising value of glass. : 

Interior and exterior use of presd- 
woods in remodeling and new construe- 
tion is described in “Masonite Presd- 
woods,” by Masonite Corporation. It 
includes, among other things, instruc. 
tions on how to install presdwood, 
specifications for interior and exterior 
finish and for bending. 

This company also has available “A 
Manual for the Product Designer,” 
which includes product cross sections to 
show how this material lends itself to 
construction design. 


Toras” is the title of a series of 20 
or more merchandising portfolios of 
practical suggestions for modernizing 
business interiors by the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl 
vania. Each of these portfolios is de- 
voted exclusively to one particular 
business. 

The portfolios are devoted to showing 
business people how to plan more effi- 
cient and attractive floor and counter 
arrangements. They are enclosed in a 
grey cover, with maroon printing. On 
the inside cover of each is a colored 
illustration of an ultra modern storeroom 
of the particular industry under con- 
sideration, together with a discussion of 
the merchandising ideas employed in 
the illustration. 

In inside pockets of the portfolios are 
found effectively illustrated booklets. 
On the face of each booklet is the same 
photograph in black and white as was 
used in color on the inside cover of that 
particular portfolio. 

Included in the booklets are model 
floor plans, showing the location of de- 
partments, equipment, lighting and 
other facilities. 

The booklets also include merchan- 
dising ideas presented through the use 
of illustrations and selling copy. 

Among the businesses included in this 
series of portfolios are: Jewelry, beauty 
parlor, restaurant, meat market, elec- 
trical appliance, food market, men’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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I should like to have a copy of the new Todd Lithoprint Book as 
soon as possible. 


ROCHESTER NS NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1946 
& 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks... $162,856,774.27 

United States Gov't Securities 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 

State, Municipal and Other 
Public Securities 


Other.Bonds and Securities 


242,418,109.52 


65,242,100.59 
11,701,331.87 $482,218,316.25 


167,222,704.31 
555,000.00 
2,367,316.20 
1,302,613.31 


Loans and Discounts... 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures. 

Interest Earned Not Received 

Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances 3,051,501.26 


TOTAL... $656,717.451.33 


LIABILITIES 


$ 10,000,000.00 

8,500,000.00 
3,737,641.46 
4,807,861.24 $ 27,045,502.70 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 

Discount Collected Not Earned 

Letters of Credit and —reo 

Deposits 


Capital 


Undivided Profits............ 


Reserves for Contingencies 


1,633,242.42 
423,069.74 
3,051,501.26 
624,564,135.21 


TOTAL $656,717.451.33 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Tuos. F. GLEED 
P. E. Harris 
L. C. Henry 
Cuar.es H. Incram 
Warren M. JENKINS 
Eric A. JOHNSTON 
Ricuarp E. Lanc 
Crarence D, MartIN 


Russet MILLER 
W. H. Parsons 
Ww. G. REep 
ALFRED SHEMANSKI 
E.sripce H. Stuart 
J. A. SWALWELL 
Georce VAN WATERS 
KaTHERYN WILSON 


Lawrence M. ARNOLD 
J. H. BALLINGER 
Henry BropeRIck 
F. H. Browne Lt, Jr. 
Cuar es F, Ciise 
Ear D. Doran 
Joet E. Ferris 
O. D. FisHer 


41 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington 


A quarterly publication of this Bank, giving a careful review 
and digest of business and industrial conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest, will be mailed to you regularly upon request. 


Member Federal Reserve Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division 


Spokane 


Management Aids 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


apparel, women’s apparel, shoe store 
and drug store. 

In this collection of management aids 
also is found “‘Systemeering—A Guide 
to Profitable Retailing,” by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Cop. 
necticut. 

This brochure—a four-color job, 
interestingly illustrated with photo. 
graphs, pictographs, charts and forms 
—is, as its name implies, a guide io 
retailing. Following the introduction, 
the book follows this order: Procedure, 
minimum essentials of retailing (pur. 
chase order, operating ledger, sales 
check and file); minimum buying essen- 
tials; minimum selling essentials; mini- 
mum operating essentials; the buying 
function; the selling function; the oper- 
ating function; management controls 
(payroll, inventory system, customer 
accounting, receiving procedure, meth- 
ods and machines, business forms, and 
office equipment). 

A number of other companies, the 
products of which are featured under 
various departmental headings, collabo- 
rated in the preparation of this bro- 
chure. Also participating in its produc- 
tion was Dr. O. P. Robinson, professor 
of retailing, New York University. 

““Moderneering—a Basic Guide to 
Store Planning,” also by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, is a companion piece to 
“Systemeering—a Guide to Profitable 
Retailing.” 

The book, by means of colored floor 
plan diagrams, introduces merchan- 
dising ideas for various departments of 
a retail store, particularly home ap- 
pliance and equipment departments. It 
also includes recommendations and 
specifications for signs for the fronts of 
stores, store fronts for various types of 
stores, etc. 

The supply of this book is practically 
exhausted and it is, therefore, available 
only through the A. B. A. Library. 


Aone the helpful books found in the 
home-building field is “Modern Homes 
by Modern Methods,” published by 
Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ 
Institute, Washington, D. C., which 
points to the advantages of prefab 
cated houses from the standpoint of 
design, engineering, construction, and 
livability. 

Another book in this field deserving 
mention is “The Naperville Plan— 
Veterans Own Homes Without Cash,” 
which tells how, through cooperative 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 107) 
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Capital 
Surplus - - 
Undivided Profits - - 
General Contingency Reserve - - - - 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc. - - - : 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit - : - 
Demand Deposits - - 
Time Deposits - re 


Harris Trus 


as N. W. Harris & Co. 188 


Organized 
115 WEST MONROE 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1946 


Resources 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks - 
U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates - 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes - 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities - - 
Loans and Discounts - - - 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock - - 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit - 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Total 


Liabilities 
$ 8,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
_5,326,659.91 


$419,926,456.05 
39,079,799.23 
Total - 


+ and Savings Bank 


2° Incorporated 1907 
STREET, CHICAGO 


$123,433,122.14 
61,080,592.98 
111,590,433.85 
21,089,231.87 
14,949,830.02 
160,333,154.41 
600,000.00 


2,030,370.13 
1,517,093.66 
$496,623,829.06 


$ 25,326,659.91 
6,588,325.19 
3,672,218.55 
2,030,370.13 


459,006,255.28 


$496,623,829.06 


$36,850,000 of United States Government Obligations und $300,000 of State and Mu- 
nicipal Securities are pledged to secure $11,213,100.02 of United States Government 
Deposits and $24,302,615.80 of Trust Deposits, and to qualify for fiduciary powers. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Directors 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman, Allstate Insurance Company 
MARK A. BROWN 
Executive Vice-President 
THOMAS DREVER 
President, American Steel Foundries 
FRANK R. ELLIOTT 

hicago 
HOWARD W. FENTO) 
Chairman of the Board 
FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company 
ARTHUR B. HALL 
Hall & Ellis 
ALBERT W. HARRIS 
Chicago 
STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman of Executive Committee 
JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President, International Harvester Co. 
F. B. MCCONNELL 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
JOHN McKINLAY 
Chicago $ 
FRANK McNAIR 
Vice-Chaigman of Executive Committee 
A. H. MELLINGER 
Director, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
CHARLES H. MORSE 
Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
GUY E. REED 
Vice-President 


PAUL S. RUSSELL 
President 
WILLIAM P. SIDLEY 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Harper 
HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Vice-Chairman of Board, Swift & Co. 
STUART J. TEMPLETON 
Wilson & Mcllivaine 


WARD W. WILLITS 
Director, The Adams @ Westlake Co. 
FRANK H. WOODS 
Chairman of Board, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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Fictitious Payees—Liability 
of Bank for Payment 


Q. Where a check is made payable to 
the order of a wholly fictitious and non- 
existing person, and that fact is not 
known to the drawer who delivered the 
check to a fraudulent procurer, can the 
drawer recover the amount of the check 
jrom the drawee bank which paid the 
check bearing the endorsement of the 
fictitious payee? 

A. Yes. Such an endorsement oper- 
ates as a forgery since a check so drawn 
is not payable to bearer but is payable 
to order. In a recent case decided by the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, Passaic 
County (Grace L. Russell v. Second 
National Bank of Paterson, December 3, 
1946), the facts disclosed that Miss 
Russell, an elderly woman who seldom 
left her home, maintained a checking 
account in N Bank where she had over 
$23,000 on deposit. In the early part of 
1942, she received a phone call from a 
person who said he was John Grimshaw, 
an old friend whom she had not seen for 
several years. He asked Miss Russell to 
help him with a boys’ camp down at 
Somerville. She told him that she would 
help him and he was to call up when he 
needed the money. John Grimshaw was 
then a member of the Paterson Board 
of Education and a Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy. He had a residence and business 
telephone, both of which were listed in 
the telephone directory. Thé man tele- 
phoning told Miss Russell he (John 
Grimshaw) did not want any publicity 
for himself in the matter and told her 
when he called up for the money, about 
June 15, 1942, to make the check out 
to his secretary whose name he said was 
George Wilson. On each occasion that 
Miss Russell issued a check to the order 
of George Wilson such issuance was 
preceded by a phone call from the per- 
son representing himself to be John 
Grimshaw. This was the way the trans- 
action was handled: The alleged John 
Grimshaw would telephone for the 
amount of funds he wanted. Miss Rus- 
sell would make out the check as re- 
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quested, to George Wilson, place it in 
an envelope addressed to John Grim- 
shaw and leave it on a table near the 
doorway. Shortly after the call, a mes- 
senger would call at the door for the 
letter for Mr. Grimshaw and the en- 
velope would be given to him. A total 
of 34 checks were issued to George Wil- 
son in this manner. 

In the early part of June 1942, Miss 
Russell received a phone call from a 
man who said he was Herman Geller (a 
well-known citizen of Paterson). Miss 
Russell had never met Geller, as she 
seldom went out, but she knew of him 
although she had never talked to him 
directly or by phone. The alleged Geller 
said he was interested in a project for 
the rehabilitating of disabled soldiers 
and asked Miss Russell if she would 
help out in such an undertaking. The 
person whom she understood to be 
Geller said he did not want his name to 
appear and asked her to make contribu- 
tions payable to his secretary, Henry 
Williams, who would call for same. 
Shortly after the telephone call a well- 
dressed man called at Miss Russell’s 
home and after some conversation made 
himself known as Mr. Geller’s secretary, 
Henry Williams, and said that he had 
come for the check. Whereupon, Miss 
Russell gave him the first check on June 
15, 1942, in the sum of $500. A total of 
24 checks were issued to Henry Wil- 
liams and the issuance of each check 
was preceded by a phone call from the 
alleged Mr. Geller. 

On October 23, 1944, Miss Russell 
attended a public ceremony at which 
she met John Grimshaw. She spoke to 
him about the contributions she had 
been making to his camp at Somerville. 
Whereupon, Mr. Grimshaw informed 
her that he had nothing to do with such 
an enterprise and that he had no secre- 
tary named George Wilson. This, of 
course, revealed to Miss Russell that 
she had been defrauded. Contact was 
made with Herman Geller and the 
fraud in relation to his sick soldiers was 
exposed. Mr. Geller denied that he ever 
called Miss Russell and that he was 


interested in any soldier’s relief fund or 
that he had ever received any contribu. 
tion from Miss Russell, and stated that 
he had no secretary named Henry Wil- 
liams. When the conspirators who had 
been defrauding Miss Russell were ap- 
prehended, it was discovered that one 
Ernest T. Brasch had been masquer- 
ading as Henry Williams, secretary to 
Herman Geller, and that one Fred 
Bloom (alias Fred Baron) had been 
masquerading as John Grimshaw. Both 
Brasch and Bloom were sentenced to 
prison. 

In this action, brought by Miss Rus- 
sell against N Bank, the evidence dis- 
closed that Brasch (the co-conspirator) 
delivered all of the checks in question to 
Baron who endorsed 24 of them in the 
name of Henry Williams and 34 in the 
name of George Wilson. Brasch then 
endorsed all of the checks in his name 
and deposited them in his account in B 
Trust Company for collection. B Trust 
Company guaranteed prior endorse- 
ments and forwarded them, through the 
Federal Reserve Bank, to N Bank for 
payment. The checks were paid and N 
Bank charged Miss Russell’s account 
with the total sum of $22,170, for which 
amount she seeks recovery. In each 
month during the period from July 1, 
1942 to and including October 1945, N 
Bank sent to Miss Russell statements of 
account together with all canceled 
vouchers for amounts charged to her 
account during the previous month. 

N Bank interposed 10 separate de- 
fenses directed to nonliability by reason 
of Miss Russell’s failure to notify N 
Bank of forged or raised checks within 
one year after return to her of the 
checks, as required by statute; that the 
checks were lawfully payable to bearer; 
that the checks were paid to the actual 
persons intended by the drawer; and 
that Miss Russell was guilty of negli- 
gence and is estopped from recovery. 

The New Jersey statute (R.S. 7:4-7) 
provides that: “No Bank shall be 
liable to a depositor for the payment by 
it of a forged or raised check, unless 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . 
United States Government Securities 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts . 
Real Estate Mortgages . 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold 
Accrued Income Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ond Letters wv Credit 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . 

United States Government 

Other Public Deposits 
Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable . 
Income Collected—Unearned 
Common Stock Dividend No. 25, Payable February }, “1947 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ‘ 
Reserves . 
Preferred Stock 
Common Capital Funds: 

Common Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Retirement of Preferved Stock 


$ 263,760,708.06 
632,488,213.07 
1,455,000.00 
57,958,543.50 


$ 163,350,621.74 
40,957,958.24  204,308,579.98 
1,224,600.24 
2,915,421.45 
4,781,210.87 


$1,168,892,277.17 


$1,029,559,055.76 
32,224,429.75 
33,578,310.21 $1,095,361,795.72 
1,758,474.63 
470,390.09 
812,500.00 
4,781,210.87 
4,746,711.32 
8,500,000.00 


$ 12,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
3,961,194.54 
8,500,000.00 52,461,194.54 


$1,168,892,277.17 


United States Government Securities carried at $64,272,240.08 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $18,165,266.40 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN 
CHARLES T. FISHER 


CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. 


JOHN B. FORD, JR. 


JAMES S. HOLDEN 
JAMES INGLIS 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
WALTER S. McLUCAS 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


W. DEAN ROBINSON 
R. PERRY SHORTS 
GEORGE A. STAPLES 
R. R. WILLIAMS 

C. E. WILSON 
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ECURITY- FIRST 
BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U.S. Government Securities . $1,029,892,683.89 
State and Municipal Securities . 34,233,992.58 
Other Bonds and Securities. . 10,480,223.97 
Loans and Discounts . . . 
Earned Interest Receivable . . . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances a ead 
Bank Premises 
Vaults, Furniture and Pieces 


LIABILITIES 
Surplus. . . 26,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 26,000,000.00 


Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, Taxes, Dividends 
Interest Collected—Unearned . . 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Lisbilicy . 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits — Time 
— Demand 
TOTAL 


629,778,936.48 
1,003,272,900.50 


$ 348,358,252.01 


1,074,606,900.44 
287,965,646.11 
4,307,193.94 
1,722,181.82 
4,744,552.88 
1,202,244.46 
96,405.58 
$1,723,003,37 7.24 


$ 76,000,000.00 
10,838,187.93 
1,166,153.12 
1,741,501.82 
205,697.39 


1,633,05 1,836.98 
$1,723,003,377.24 


United States Government and other securities carried at $75,315,931.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $31,088,833.31 and other public 
funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 

L. W.Craig S.M. Haskins 
Shannon Crandall Ralph B. Lloyd 
Isidore B. Dockweiler Maynard McFie 
Gabriel C. Duque William B. Munro 
James B. Gist Gurney E. Newlin 
Robert E.Gross John O'Melveny 
Tracy Q. Hall Fred B.Ortman 


Edward R. Valentine 
James G. Warren 
C.T. Wienke 

Dr. John C. Wilson 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


AND 


BRANCHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


within one year after the return to the 
depositor of the voucher of such pay. 
ment such depositor shall notify the 
bank that the check so paid was forged 
or raised.” The court held that this 
statute had no application in this cage 
since it involved a forgery of the payee’s 
signature. 

The New Jersey statute (R.S. 7:20) 
cites five instances when an instrument 
is payable to bearer, none of which, the 
court held, has application to the pres- 
ent case, for a check payable to the 
order of a fictitious or non-existing per- 
son becomes so payable only “when 
such fact is known to the person making 
it,” and Miss Russell admittedly had no 
such knowledge. 

As to the defense that the checks were 
paid to the actual persons intended by 
the drawer, the court first considered 
the 34 checks payable to the order of 
George Wilson, a wholly fictitious and 
non-existing person. Miss Russell had 
no contact or dealing of any kind or at 
any time with even an imposter using 
that name. Her only contact, and that 
by telephone, was with Baron, posing 
as Grimshaw. The court held, therefore, 
that Baron’s endorsement of checks 
payable to George Wilson were neces- 
sarily forgeries. The endorsement of the 
names of the fictitious payees upon the 
checks, with intent to deceive and to 
put the checks in circulation, consti- 
tuted the crime of forgery, by means of 
which, and without any fault of Miss 
Russell, payment was obtained thereon. 
Any contention of agency on the part of 
Baron (posing as Mr. Grimshaw) with 
respect to the non-existent George Wil- 
son, can be of no avail, for where the 
imposter on whose endorsement the 
check is paid obtains the same from 
the drawer by representing himself to 
be the agent of the payee, and not the 
payee himself, such endorsement is 4 
forgery, and payment by the drawee is 
unauthorized. 

The procedure followed in the is 
suance of the 24 checks payable to 
Henry Williams, while substantially the 
same as that used in connection with 
those drawn to George Wilson, differed 
in one important respect, for here, after 
Baron, posing as Mr. Geller, called Miss 
Russell prior to the issuance of each 
check and informed her that his secre- 
tary, Henry Williams, would call for the 
same, Brasch,. representing ‘himself to 
be Mr. Geller’s secretary, Henry Wil 
liams, actually called and received the 
checks in person. Thereafter, he de- 
livered the checks to his co-conspirator, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


$ 565,280,423.07 
1,179,451,969.01 
53,925,291.42 
406,741,298.36 


3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 2,071,666.37 


Income Accrued but Not Collected 5,485, 637.81 
Banking House 10,500,000.00 
$2,227 ,056,286.04 


Deposits $2,038,434,994.25 
Acceptances 2,134,435.31 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 12,478,871.36 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,112,575.67 
Income Collected but Not Earned 310,091.30 


Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 


Surplus 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 35,585,318.15 


$2,227 ,056,286.04 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$133 ,961,981.34 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


Baron, who endorsed them as Henry 
Williams and returned them to Brasch, 
who then endorsed them in his own 
name. Baron knew that Brasch was 
using the name of Henry Williams in 
their joint defrauding of Miss Russell, 
and while it might well be said that 
under the circumstances the name was 
assumed, rather than fictitious, the 
court decided that the distinction was 
not material to its determination. 
Regardless of the gross imposition 
and barefaced fraud practiced upon her, 
if Miss Russell in fact dealt directly 
with one calling himself Henry Williams 
and made a check to his order intending 


Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . e 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, . ° 
Other Bonds and Securities, ‘ 
Loans and Discounts, . . 
Real Estate (Bank Building), ‘ 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 


Capital Stock, ° ° 
Surplus, 
Other Undivided Profits, 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, . 
Demand Deposits, ‘ 
Deposits of Public Funds, . ° 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


$711 ,246,520.57 
Pledged—ToSecure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 100,176,720.00 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


LIABILITIES 


Discount Collected, but not Earned, . 


- $ 345,622,901.12 
1,479,612 ,825.49 


136,509,970.60 1,961,745,697.21 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 


MEMBER FEDERAL CEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


that he should actually endorse it and 
receive the money, the responsibility 
would be hers alone, for the bank in 
honoring the check would merely dis- 
burse on her order and in conformity 
with her directions and thus fulfill its 
implied contract. Presumably, if she 
had accompanied him to the bank, she 


would have identified him as Henry 


Williams. However, the so-called Henry 
Williams (Brasch) did not endorse the 
checks as such. The court held that the 
endorsements of “Henry Williams,” all 
admittedly made by Baron, were for- 
geries and that testimony that Brasch 
was sometimes present when the en- 
dorsements were affixed was wholly in- 
sufficient to establish authority. Where 


The First National Bank | 
of Chicago 
Statement of Condition December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


-$ 471,948.505.18 


55,130,543.20 
533,840.00 867,087,623.77 

112,822,465.41 
3,600,000.00 
2,923,465.09 
4,697,135.87 
215,251.19 
$2,097,755,803.41 


-$ 60,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
3,615 436.83 
741,595.40 
1,200,000.00 
7,072,107.02 
3,380,803.84 


163.11 
$2,097,755,803.41 


a signature is forged or made without 
the authority of the person whose signa- 
ture it purports to be, it is wholly in. 
operative (N.J. R.S. 7:2-23). Even 
where the drawer intends payment to 
be made to an impostor, if the endorse. 
ment is forged by still another party to 
the fraud and payment is made to him, 
the bank will be liable (9 C.J.S. §356), 

Payments made upon forged endorse- 
ments are at the peril of the bank, unless 
it can claim protection upon some prin- 
ciple of estoppel or some negligence 
chargeable to the depositor. Miss Rus- 
sell was a woman of advanced years and 
rather restricted activity. Under the 
circumstances, while she was unques- 
tionably rather credulous, the court did 
not find her guilty of any negligence 
which would bar recovery, for she acted 
promptly upon the accidental disclosure 
of facts which placed her upon guard. 
The court, therefore, concluded that 
Miss Russell should recover judgment 
against N Bank for $22,170, the full 
amount of her loss. 


Proceeds of Sale of Trust 
Property Constitute Principal 


Q. Where stocks, bonds or other prop- 
erty belonging to the trust estate are sold, 
does the money received, including profits, 
if any, constitute a part of the corpus of 
the estate? 

A. Yes. Money or other property 
received by the trustee as the proceeds 
of a sale or exchange of the principal of 
the trust property is principal. Profits 
arising from the sale or exchange of the 
principal of trust property or any en- 
hancements in the value of the principal 
of trust property are allocable to prin- 
cipal, and not to income. (Restatement, 
Trusts, pg. 682; In re Davis’ Estate, 
1946 Cal., 171 Pac. (2) 463) 


“I cannot tell a lie—I did it with my little 
bookkeeping machine” 
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Credit Control 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


credit. Moreover, any attempt to exert 
firm contro] over inventory loans would 
involve thousands of arbitrary decisions 
as to exactly what constitutes excessive 
inventories. 

Bankers are practically unanimous in 
their opposition to additional regula- 
tions over inventory loans. 

In recent years both the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of 
Commerce have been following the in- 
ventory situation carefully. The best 
way of avoiding a disastrous inventory 
spree may be the wide dissemination of 
their findings. 


Tx popular trend today is toward 
the elimination of governmental regu- 
lations, a natural reaction to the multi- 
plicity of wartime restrictions. Most 
bankers are doubtless in sympathy with 
this general trend. When decontrol has 
run its course, however, the Govern- 
ment will unquestionably still retain 
many economic controls. Clearly, there- 
fore, the urgent need is to examine the 
desirability of each type of regulation 
on the basis of its individual merits. 

Some of the remaining controls will 
undoubtedly be in the field of credit 
management. It is almost inconceivable 
that the Government will ever abandon 
all its powers in this vital area. More- 
over, credit regulations possess certain 
distinct advantages over many other 
types of governmental restraints. Gen- 
erally speaking, credit measures are im- 
partial; their application does not de- 
pend upon the arbitrary decisions of 
droves of government agents. They 
involve comparatively little red tape 
and bureaucratic organization. They 
infringe only to a minor degree upon the 
free choices of individual citizens. Fi- 
nally, they do not suspend the interplay 
of the factors of supply and demand in a 
competitive market. 

To the extent, therefore, that credit 
management can contribute toward 
economic stability and progress, other 
more objectionable types of govern- 
mental controls may be avoided. 

There is broad significance in the fact 
that most of the prominent bankers 
covered by the survey advocate the 
continued regulation of security loans 
and instalment credit. In recent years 
there have been many disquieting ex- 
amples of economic groups which have 
pursued their own selfish interests at the 
expense of the public at large. Here is 
fresh evidence that leaders in banking, 
at least, are thinking primarily in terms 
of the welfare of the whole community. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Condensed Statement as of Dec. 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. . . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of California Trust Company 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 
Earned Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Other Resources .. . 


$ 96,113,858.15 
271,114,834.08* 
$4,340,867.60 
2,948,120.87 
557,938.68 7,846,927.15* 
390,000.00 
1,475,324.66t 
81,485,530.04 
990,787.87 
1,168,058.00 
1,080,187.38 
165,090.66 
$461,830,597.99 


LIABILITIES 


$265,151,633.76 

159,938,965.71 

United States War Loan Deposit. 8,952,789.55 
Other Public Funds 8,318,242.34 $442,361,631.36 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 1,249,984.90 
Unearned Interest Collected 462,438.89 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 1,138,246.49 

Capital Stock 

3,618,296.35 16,618,296.35 
$461,830,597.99 


*$24,265,103.63 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
tCalifornia Trust Company— owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $500,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $228,894.88. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 


Senior Vice President 
ALLAN HANCOCK 


Vice President and Counsel 
CHAS. E. DONNELLY 


Vice Presidents 
W. F. BRANDT ARTHUR T. BRETT C.C.DEPLEDGE W.WAYNE GLOVER 
F.S.HANSON H.E.HUDSON T.E.IVEY,JR. F.M.MAGEE 
J.G.MAULHARDT H.J.MENDON  B.B.ODELL 
F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. J.A.SHINE A.H.SMITH CLIFFORD TWETER 
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LOYD M. CALL, formerly a member 

of the headquarters staff of the 

American Bankers Association in 
New York, has been elected secretary 
of the Florida Bankers Association. He 
will be stationed in Orlando. At the 
time Mr. Call left the A.B.A. he was 
assistant to A. G. Brown, director of the 
Agricultural Commission. 

A native Hoosier, Mr. Call received 
his A.B. degree from DePauw Univer- 
sity and an M.B.A. degree at North- 
western University, where he took grad- 
uate work in banking and finance. In 
addition to practical experience in banks 
in Indiana and Chicago, Mr. Call was a 
bank examiner in the Department of 
Financial Institutions, State of Indiana, 
1933-1940, and in the Jatter year joined 
the American Bankers Association staff 
in New York. 

The following year he was ordered to 
active duty in the U. S. Infantry and 
subsequently saw duty in the E.T.O. 
as commander of an infantry battalion. 
He was wounded, returned to the 
United States and was discharged a 
colonel late in 1945, at which time he 
returned to the A.B.A. 

He will assume full charge of his 
duties in Florida on April 1. 


School of Banking 


The number of applications already 
received indicates that the enrolment 
for the 1947 freshman class of the School 
of Banking at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, sponsored by the Central States 
Conference, will be much larger even 
than originally planned for, according 
to Harry C. Hausman, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the school, and sec- 
retary, Illinois Bankers Association. 

The 1947 session of the School will 
be held at Madison, Wisconsin, June 2— 
14. Mr. Hausman urges banks which 
plan to send men to the school this 
coming Summer to forward their appli- 


SOUTHERN SECRETARIES 
At a meeting of the Southern Secretaries 
Conference, with E. R. Alexander, South 
Carolina, presiding in the absence of Presi- 
dent R. Irby Didier of Louisiana. This photo 
reached BANKING too late for publication 
last month 
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Floyd M. Call 


cations at once to Wall G. Coapman, 
registrar, School of Banking, and secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
312 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 
2, Wisconsin. 

The first year students take Basic 
Economic Problems, Investments I, 
Commercial Bank Credit and Law. The 
second year students take Commercial 
Bank Administration, Investments II, 
Urban Real Estate Financing, and Ag- 
ricultural Economics and Agricultural 
Credit. 

Herbert V. Prochnow, director of the 
school, and vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, announces 
the following courses for the third year 


men, the first graduating class of the 
School: Trust Department Operation 
and Management, Investments III, 
Country Banking, Departmental Ad- 
ministration (covering savings, person- 
nel, foreign, travel and safe deposit de- 
partments), Public Relations and Ad- 
vertising and World Banking Systems 
and Problems. 


Saturday Closings 

The bill introduced into the New 
York State Legislature by Assembly- 
man D. Mallory Stephens, which would 
permit banks in New York State to 
close on Saturdays throughout the year, 
is strongly favored and will be sup- 
ported by the New York State Bankers 
Association, it has been announced 
by Frederic E. Worden, chairman of 
the association’s Committee on Legisla- 
tion. Mr. Worden is president of the 
National Bank of Auburn, Auburn. 


NABAC 


President Arthur R. Burbett has an- 
nounced the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers’ 1947 
convention calendar, which includes the 
usual three regional meetings and the 
national convention. The latter will be 
held in Baltimore, October 22-25. 

The spring regional meetings are 
scheduled for the following cities on the 
dates indicated: New York City, April 
21-23; Grand Rapids, Michigan, April 
7-9; San Francisco, California, May 
14-16. 
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IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHARTER MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 4, 1853 


edtatement of (ondition, December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. . ....... $ 
U. S. Government Securities . 

Other Securities . .. 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts. 

First Mortgages on Real Estate . 
Headquarters Building . 
Customers’ Liability for ‘Acceptances Outstanding . 


Other Assets 


Deposi 


Official Checks . 
Acceptances . 


LIABILITIES 


Less Amount in Portfolio ; 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend payable a 2,1947 . 


Other Liabilities . 


Capital Stock 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$1,001,638, 153. 
19,364,180. 
$7,380,706. 

3,375,664, 


$50,000,000.00 
62,675,449. 


250,810,820.83 
573,887,112.59 


3,197,444.58 
3,088, 100.00 


290,729,087.77 
6,510,850.84 


15,022,400.00 
3,266,688.41 


3,334,444.42 


$1,149,846,949.44 


92 


57 $1,021,002,334.49 


14 
67 


17 


4,005,041.47 


3,488,113.06 
1,750,000.00 
6,926,011.25 


112,675,449.17 


$1,149,846,949.44 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. Of these, $43,673,508.35 
are pledged to secure deposits of public monies and for other purposes required by law. 


oO. ALEXANDER 
Fuel Company 
Incorporated 
HENRY P. BRISTOL 
resident 
Bristol-Myers Company 
CAREY, Jr. 
Pre siden 
The Yale & Towne Mfz. Co. 
REID a CARR 
Presiden 
Cilambien Carbon Company 


JOHN F. DEGENER, Jr. 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HARRY E. WARD 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM K. DICK 
Chairman of the Board 
National Sugar Refining 
Company 


HENRY FLETCHER 
Fletcher & Brown 


F. GENTES 
Vice President 


HAROLD A. HATCH 
Vice President 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 


DAVID LJ LUKE, Jr. 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Company 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM 


HIRAM A. MATHEWS 
Vice President 


President 


A. MORRISSEY 


Presiden 


The ye News Company 


PETER S. PAINE 


New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


LeROY A. PETERSEN 


President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President 


United States Tobacco Company 


JACOB L. REISS 
Internationa. 
Tailoring Company 
FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL 
sident 
National Lead Company 
SKINNER 


Presiden 
William ‘Skinner & Sons 


RICHARD H. WEST 
Vice President 


L. WHITMARSH 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 
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COVERAGE 


... through one bank! 


Yes, with one account at Bank of America your bank 
obtains an intimate correspondent service with more 
than 300 California communities where this bank has 
its branches. Through this one account in either San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, you reach all of California... 
as well as other Western states, Hawaii, and Alaska. 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank 719,881,949.43 
TOTAL CASH .. . . $1,054,532,432.97 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 
fully guaranteed .. ere 2,394,164,646.68 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 363,908,908.90 
Other Bonds and Securities . 117,858,171.83 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ....... 6,219,650.00 
Loans and Discounts . 1,722,743,512.87 
Accrued Interest and Recounts Receivable 18,678,564.90 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
Deposit Vaults . .. . 30,286,288.10 
Other Real Estate Owned . . 86,034.56 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills. .... . 56,627,025.23 
Other Resources ... 419,956.58 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . « « $5,765,525,192.62 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus . -  110,000,000.00 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 241,296,706.72 


Demand... . . $3,152,251,956.15 
Deposits } 5,415,849,714.72 
Savings and Time . 2,263,597.758.57 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 


Foreign Bills . ay 57,926,262.57 
Reserve for Interest Received in Révence <3 9,408,514.39 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc... . . « 9,928,485.09 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . « $5,765,525,192.62 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


CALIFORNIA'S STATEWIDE BANK 


Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


4 
Hank of America 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Halt Consumer Credit 
Expansion? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


ployment which everyone hopes for in 
1947. The automobile industry hopes to 
produce and sell to American consumers 
some four million cars in 1947. The De- 
partment of Commerce estimates that 
total construction may run as high as 
$22 billion, of which, it is hoped, some 
$8 billion will be home construction, 

Whatever may be the pros and cons 
of instalment credit, it is a fact that 
American consumers buy their cars and 
furnish their homes to a large extent on 
a time-payment basis. That this will 
continue to be the case in 1947 would 
seem to be very likely, particularly in 
view of the fact, as the President 
pointed out in his economic message, 
that postwar savings are held by a 
relatively small proportion of American 
families and that current savings are 
running at their pre-war level of less 
than 10 percent. 

Under present regulations, however, 
there is certain to be some “consumer 
resistance,” as it is now called. To buy 
an automobile at the present time calls 
for a monthly payment approximately 
100 percent higher than in 1941. The 
difficulty lies in the requirement of 
Regulation W, limiting the repayment 
period to 15 months instead of the 18 
to 24 months characteristic of 1941. 

Although the importance of con- 
sumer credit to the total level of busi- 
ness activity is relatively slight, its im- 
portance to the durable consumer 
goods’ industries is substantial. In the 
pre-war years, one of every two auto- 
mobiles was sold on a time-payment 
basis. A longer period of repayment 
would seem, therefore, a desirable step 
at the present time if a high level of 
production and sales of automobiles and 
other durable consumer goods is to be 
assured. It would also seem reasonable 
to re-establish the customary pre-war 
terms and conditions, unless it can 
be shown that they were definitely 
harmful. 

That the 1941 loan period was and 
would be harmful to the economy as 4 
whole, that it would “gravely hurt the 
business system” is not established, at 
least by any arguments so far advanced. 


Congress passes bills. The taxpayer 
pays them. 


Farm: An old word formerly used to 
describe what is now “a magnificent 
tract for subdivision.” 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


SYDNEY G. DOBSON 
President 


W. F. ANGUS BURNHAM L. MITCHELL 
Vice-President Vice-President 


JAMES MUIR 
General Manager 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on November 30th, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, in Banks and in Bank of Canada $ 385,596,619.00 
Government, Provincial and Municipal Securities not exceeding 

market value 1,098,880,239.00 

Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks not exceeding market value 65,269,639.64 

Call Loans 59,995 ,668.76 

421,076,122.08 

10,455,268.21 

Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit and other Assets 90,700,759.88 


$2,131,974,316.57 


LIABILITIES 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits $ 77,221,929.22 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation 5,679,439.63 
Deposits 1,963,103,951.92 
Letters of Credit and Other Liabilities 85,968,995.80 


$2,131,974,316.57 


Over 600 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland—62 Branches Abroad, including: 
LONDON, NEW YORK, HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, MONTEVIDEO, LIMA, 
BOGOTA, CARACAS, BELIZE, NASSAU, also in PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, HAITI, BARBADOS, 
DOMINICA, JAMAICA, ST. KITTS, TRINIDAD, MONTSERRAT, ANTIGUA, GRENADA, BRITISH GUIANA. 


Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 
NORMAN G. HART 
NEW YORK AGENCY EDWARD C. HOLAHAN 


68 William Street Agents 
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BANKING NEWS 


Country Bank Conference Programs Announced 


12 New Men Named to Graduate School Faculty 


Prominent Bankers to Speak at Three A.B.A. 
Meetings in Salt Lake City, Omaha, Birmingham 


Country bank conferences are being held this month in three 
sections of the nation under auspices of the American Bankers 
Association Small Business Credit Commission in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Commission and the Country Bank Opera- 


tions Commission. 


The first, for western bankers, takes place at Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Feb. 17 and 18. The second is at Hotel Fontenelle, 


Omaha, Feb. 20 and 21, for 
mid-continent bankers, and the 
last is scheduled for Feb. 24 
and 25 at Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., for 
southern bankers. 

The three meetings will em- 
phasize the importance of 
American country banks in the 
national economy and will re- 
late the Association’s activities 
more closely with the banking 
institutions that serve farmers 
and businessmen, particularly 
in the smaller communities. 


Big Programs Ready 

President C. W. Bailey has 
prepared for each conference a 
program offering a wide variety 
of subjects of interest and im- 
portance, all directed toward 
improving bank management 
and services. In general, the 
same topics will be discussed in 
the three cities, with some 
variation of speakers. Subjects 
include instalment lending, 
small business, the agricultural 
outlook, ‘‘outside” farm pro- 
grams, farm credit, soil con- 
servation, service to small 
customers, bank cooperation, 
A.B.A. services, and the Wash- 
ington scene. Mr. Bailey will 
be the keynote speaker at each 
conference. Robert M. Hanes, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Small 
Business Credit Commission, 
will also speak at the three 
meetings. 

Here is the program: 


First Day, Morning 

Presiding, at Salt Lake City, 
Orval W. Adams, past presi- 
dent A.B.A., and executive 
vice-president, Utah State Na- 
tional Bank, Salt Lake City; 
at Omaha and Birmingham, 
Joseph M. Dodge, A.B.A. vice- 
president, and president, The 
Detroit Bank. 
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“The Challenge to Country 
Banking,” President Bailey, 
at all the conferences. 

“Instalment Lending for 
Small Banks,” Richard W. 
Trefz, Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission member, and 
president, Beatrice (Neb.) State 
Bank, at Salt Lake City and 
Omaha; J. Carlisle Rogers, 
president, A.B.A. State Asso- 
ciation Section, and vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Lees- 
burg, Fla., at Birmingham. 

“Small Business Is Bank 
Business,’’ Mr. Hanes, at all 
the conferences. 


First Day, Afternoon 

Presiding, at Salt Lake City, 
Mr. Dodge; at Omaha, G. H:? 
Nesbit, Small Business Credit 
Commission member, and pres- 
ident, First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Fargo, N. D.; 
at Birmingham, J. Marbury 
Rainer, A.B.A. Credit Policy 
Commission member, and vice- 
president, Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co. 

“Agricultural Outlook for 
1947,” Dr. Phil S. Eckert, 
head, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Montana 
State College, at Salt Lake 
City; Dr. Earl L. Butz, head, 
Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., at Omaha; 
Paul W. Chapman, dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University 
of Georgia, at Birmingham. 

‘Personnel Relations,”’ Wil- 
liam Powers, A.B.A. director 
of customer and personnel rela- 
tions, ‘Public Relations,” C. 
W. Green, director, A.B.A. 
Public Relations Council; ‘‘ Ad- 
vertising for Country Banks,” 
John B. Mack, Jr., director, 
A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 


for 13th Annual Resident Session, June 15-28 


The appointment of 12 new 
faculty members of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking, the 
thirteenth resident session of 
which will be conducted at 
Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., June 15 
through June 28, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Harold Ston- 
ier, director of the school. 

The Graduate School of 
Banking offers bank officers, 
graduates of the American 
Institute of Banking and gov- 
ernment and state banking 
department representatives 
meeting entrancerequirements, 
a comprehensive approach to 
an advanced study of the vari- 
ous administrative problems in 
banking and trust institutions, 
and to that end has recruited 
its faculty, now numbering 54 
members, from leading uni- 
versities, the Federal Govern- 
ment, banking, and the pro- 
fessions. 


New members of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking faculty, 
with the courses they will 
teach, follow: 

A. James Casner (érusis) 
received his A.B. and LLB. 
degrees from University of 
Illinois; M.A., Harvard Uni- 
versity; S.J.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is Professor of Law 
at the Law School of Harvard 
University, Cambridge; is as- 
sociated with a Boston law 
firm; is a member, Massachu- 
setts and Illinois Bars; acts as 
reporter for various segments 
of the Restatement of the Law 
of Property for the American 
Law Institute, and is reporter 
for the Uniform Property Act. 

Robert Coltman (investments) 
is assistant vice-president, 
Provident Trust Company, 


‘Philadelphia. After receiving 


a A.B. from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1932, Mr. Coltman 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 


A.B.A. Gets 179 New Members in Four Months 


One hundred seventy-nine 
banks joined the American 
Bankers Association from Sept. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1946, reports the 
Organization Committee of 
which Max Stieg, cashier of the 


Dairyman’s State Bank, Clin- 
tonville, Wisc., is chairman. Of 
this number, 39 banks in 21 
states became members in 
December. 


Organization Committee Chairman Max Stieg, left, A.B.A. President 
Bailey, and Committee Secretary J. R. Dunkerley, right, discuss 
membership matters 
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New Faces on the G.S.B. Staff 


Paul I. Wren 


Donald B. Woodward 


Graduate School 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


entered the banking business 
in New York. Nine years later 
he joined the Provident Trust, 
where he specializes in analyz- 
ing and selecting investments 
for trust accounts. 

Carlisle R. Davis (commer- 
cial banking V) is a graduate 
of the Graduate School and of 
the American Institute of 
Banking; is a past president of 
the Robert Morris Associates; 
and teachesin Richmond Chap- 
ter, A.I.B. 

Robert F. Marchant (sav- 
ings management) has been in 
the banking business since 
1924, having been associated 
with the Seaboard National 
Bank, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and the Times Square 
Trust Company prior to his 
affiliating with the Bank for 
Savings, New York, in 1931, 
of which he is now treasurer. 
He is a graduate of the Grad- 
uate School and has had special 
work in accounting and invest- 
ments at Columbia and New 
York universities. 

J. E. Morris (investments) 
attended Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute prior to joining 
the U. S. Air Force in 1917. 
Following his release in 1919, 
he became affiliated with the | 
predecessor of the City Bank | 
Farmers Trust Company, New 
York, of which company he is 
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Richard Rapport 


Carlisle R. Davis 


George O. Nodyne 


now vice-president. In recent 
years he has specialized in 
governments and analyzing 
investment portfolios for cor- 
respondent banks. 

George O. Nodyne (savings 
management) is assistant vice- 
president, East River Savings 
Bank, New York, and isa grad- 
uate of the Graduate School. 
He is also vice-president and a 
member of the board of gover- 
nors of New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 

Richard Rapport (savings 
management) is state bank 
commissioner for Connecticut, 
Hartford, and is a graduate of 
Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. He is also first vice- 
president of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of 
State Banks. 

William F. Schroer (com- 
mercial banking V) is vice- 
president of the Mississippi 


Public Relations 
Booklet 
The booklet, ‘‘ Public 

Relations Is Up To You,”’ 
illustrated with cartoons 
and printed in two colors, 
is being distributed na- 
tionally by the A.B.A. 
Public Relations Council. 
Produced originally by the 
New York State Bankers 
Association, the booklet 
was received so favorably 
that the Council decided 
to reprint it. 


Money Management 
Is Radio Series Theme 


Sound money management is 
the theme of a second series of 
30 radio transcriptions to be 
produced by the Advertising 
Department of the American 
Bankers Association for use 
by banks at the local level. 


Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, devoting most of his 
time to credit extension opera- 
tions. He has a standard cer- 
tificate from St. Louis Chapter, 
A. I. B., is a graduate of the 
Graduate School and of St. 


Louis University, and is af 


lecturer at University College 
of Washington University. 
Paul I. Wren (investments) 
has a bachelor’s and master’s 
degree from Tufts College, 


Boston, and is a graduate of | 


the Graduate School. He has 
been with the Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, since 
1928, of which he is now vice- 
president. He has specialized 
in analyzing bank investments. 

Donald B. Woodward (sav- 
ings management) is vice-pres- 
ident, Mutal Life Insurance 
Company, New York. He is a 
graduate of the University of 
Indiana, former financial editor 
of Business Week, former econ- 
omist for Moody's Investment 
Digest, member, committee on 
research and finance of the 
National Bureau of Economic 
Research, and member of the 
research committee of the Life 
Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

J. R. Dunkerley (savings 
management) A.B.A. deputy 
manager and Savings Division 
secretary, is a School graduate. 

Howard B. Smith (savings 

| management) is A.B.A. director 
of research in real estate and 
mortgage finance, and a G.S.B. 
| alumnus. 


Savings and Mortgage 
Problems on Program 
of Eastern Conference 


A.B.A. March Meeting 
to Hear Bond Report 


The present spending period 
will be crucial in the history 
of savings banking, said Fred 
F. Spellissy, president of the 
A.B.A. Savings Division, in 
announcing the program of the 
Eastern Regional Savings and 
Mortgage Conference which 
will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, March 


| 6 and 7. 


“Drastic changes,” he as- 
serted, “‘are taking place in 
deposit behavior, and adjust- 
ments of operating and invest- 
ment policies in line with these 
developments can be accom- 
plished only if the shifts in 
deposit trends are anticipated. 
The urgency and importance 
of these subjects, which will be 
discussed at the conference, 
will make this one of the most 
significant meetings in the 
history of the Division.” 

Of national interest to sav- 
ings bankers will be the first 
report of the corporate bond 
study which is being made by 
the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc. 

This project has been de- 
veloping information which 
can be put to practical use by 
investment officers.. In this 
early report considerable at- 
tention will be given to a 
comparison between bonds on 
the legal list in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Maine, 
and those not on the legal list. 

The part of the program 
devoted to personnel will in- 
clude demonstrations of job- 
relations. 

W. Randolph Burgess, former 
A.B.A. president, and chair- 
man of its Economic Policy 
Commission, who is recognized 
as an authority in economics, 
and Joseph M. Dodge, vice- 
president of the Association, 
and president of The Detroit 
Bank, are conference speakers. 

The second day of the con- 
ference will be devoted to a 
discussion of mortgage lending 
problems, with a demonstra- 
tion, “‘A Mortgage Committee 
in Action.’’ The demonstration 
will represent a mortgage com- 
mittee of a hypothetical bank 
discussing new applica- 
tions. 
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Instalment Loans to 
Small Businesses Offer 
Banks Big Opportunity 


New A.B.A. Booklet Is 
Filled With Loan Facts 


New competition, new prod- 
ucts, new markets, new cus- 
tomers, new wholesalers and 
retailers, new merchandising 
methods, new packaging and 
display ideas, and new lending 
requirements offer bankers an 
opportunity for real service 
and profit, says the Consumer 
Credit Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in 
its recently published 24-page 
manual ‘‘Instalment Loans to 

Small Business.”’ 

A study by the Committee 
revealed that 6 percent in 
number and 10 percent in 
amount of loans now routed 
through consumer credit and 
instalment loan departments 
are actually small business 
loans. 

“These loans were simply 
a by-product of personal loans 
and instalment financing, were 
made because small business- 
men wanted, needed and ap- 
plied for this type of credit and 
were secured without planned 
promotfonal work or advertis- 
ing,” asserts the committee’s 
manual. 


Storehouse of Information 

This booklet, which has been 
distributed to the A.B.A. mem- 
bership by the Small Business 
Credit Commission, is a store- 
house of information on loans 
to small business. 

Under the section devoted to 
‘Facts About Small Business,” 
the Committee says that 92 
percent of American business 
units are small. 

“Of the total of 3,341,000 
business enterprises in existence 
in December 1941, 1,632,100, 
or 49 percent, employed no one 
but the proprietor himself, and 
at times, a non-salaried mem- 
ber of his family. Of the service 
enterprises, 399,700 out of 631,- 
200 were one-man businesses.”’ 

The Committee continues its 
discussion by giving pertinent 
information on the volume of 
business done by small business 
enterprises. 

In an appendix are these 
sample forms: Application and 
financial statement, business 
loan appraisal memorandum, 
and summary report. 
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A.I.B. Has Big Membership, Enrolment Gains; 


Study Services Are Extended During Year 


Membership and enrolment 
of the American Institute of 
Banking on Jan. 1, 1947, 
showed a gain over the same 
period last year of 32 percent 
and 77 percent, respectively, 
according to George J. Green- 
wood, Jr., national president. 
The membership total was 
72,566 and the enrolment was 
30,469, compared with 54,695 
and 17,005 on Jan. 1, 1946. 

“The most encouraging phase 
of this increase,’’ Mr. Green- 
wood said, ‘“‘ was the extension 
of the Institute’s program to 
communities which, for the 
past few years at least, have 
not been participating in our 
program of banking education.” 

This was reflected in the or- 
ganization of 115 study groups 
with an enrolment of about 


1,700 during the first four 
months of the current Institute 
year, compared with 55 study 
groups organized during the 
entire year 1945-46, having a 
total enrolment of 589 students. 

The correspondence study 
program likewise has received 
added interest, Mr. Green- 
wood said. The highest pre- 
vious record in correspondence 
students was in 1945-46, when 
the enrolment for the 12-month 
period totaled 537, compared 
with an enrolment for the first 
four months of the current 
Institute year of 619. It is 
anticipated that the’total cor- 
respondence enrolment for the 
year will reach 1,000. 

The Institute now has 217 
active chapters, of which 12 
are new or recently reactivated. 


Country Bank Conference Programs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


ment, at each of conferences. 


Evening, First Day 

At Salt Lake City, Dr. 
Harold Stonier, A.B.A. execu- 
tive manager, presiding: 

““A.B.A. Services Available 
to County Banks,” a panel 
discussion by Dr. William A. 
Irwin, A.B.A. economist, edu- 
cational director, American In- 
stitute of Banking, and asso- 
ciate director, Graduate School 
of Banking; James E. Baum, 
secretary, Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee; Lester Gib- 
son, director, News Bureau; 
Melvin C. Miller, secretary, 
Bank Management Commis- 
sion and State Bank Division. 

At Omaha, R. B. Patton, 
Agricultural Commission mem- 
ber, and president, American 
Exchange Bank, Henryetta, 
Okla., presiding; at Birming- 
ham, Charles T. O’Neill, Agri- 
cultural Commission chairman, 
and vice-president and trust 
officer, National Bank & Trust 
Co., Charlottesville, Va., 
presiding. 

“An Outside Agricultural 
Program for Country Banks,”’ 
M. C. Townsend, chairman, 
agricultural committee, Ne- 
braska Bankers Association, 
and vice-president, Fremont 
(Neb.) National Bank, at 
Omaha; V. V. Mitchell, man- 
ager, farm loan department, 
The First National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala., and James 
Bishop, Jr., manager, farm loan 


department, The First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Macon, Ga., 
at Birmingham. 

“Bill Bailey and the Four 
Pillars,” a motion picture de- 
picting the agricultural pro- 
gram of President Bailey’s 
First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., will be shown at 
the first-day evening meeting 
in the three cities. 


Second Day, Morning 

At Salt Lake City, President 
Bailey presiding: 

“Serving the Small Cus- 
tomer,” B. M. Harris, A.B.A. 
Executive Council member, 
and president, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Bank, Columbus, Mont.; 
“Our Part in Soil Conserva- 
tion,’’ Jesse W. Tapp, Agricul- 
tural Commission member, and 
vice-president, Bank of America 
N.T.&S.A., San Francisco; 
“Small and Large Banks Work- 
ing Together,”’ William A. Mc- 
Donnell, Bank Management 
Commission member, and vice- 
president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Co., 
St. Louis; ‘‘The Washington 
Scene,” D. J. Needham, A.B.A. 
general counsel, Washington, 
DX. 

At both Omaha and Bir- 
mingham the panel of A.B.A. 
services will be presented at the 
morning session on the second 
day, with Dr. Stonier presiding. 


Second Day, Afternoon 
There will be no afternoon 
meeting at Salt Lake City. 


Study Credit Problems 
at A.B.A. Clinic Series 


One-Day Sessions 
Held in Several Cities 


One-day credit clinics de. 
signed to further the educa. 
tional program of the Small 
Business Credit Commission 
and the Credit Policy Commis. 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association are being held 
throughout the country in con- 
junction with the several state 
bankers associations. 

These clinics differ from the 
three regional meetings for 
country banks, to be held in 
Salt Lake City, Omaha, and 
Birmingham, in that they are 
confined exclusively to credit 
problems. 

The first of the one-day 
clinics was held in Decatur, Ill, 
on Dec. 5. Other clinics either 
held or in prospect at press- 
time were as follows: New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 14; Rock- 
ford, Ill., Jan 16; Milwaukee, 
Jan. 30; Scranton, Pa., Feb, 
12; and Columbus, O., Mar. 19. 

The program at each is de- 
signed to cover the credit needs 
of the region. 

Carroll A. Gunderson, staff 
director of the Small Business 
Credit Commission of the 
A.B.A., and George S. Upde- 
graff, A.B.A. staff member, are 
attending the clinics. Mr. Gun- 
derson summarizes the discus- 
sion, Major Updegraff is giving 
a talk at the luncheon meet- 
ings on his experiences as an 
Arctic base commander in the 
war. 


President Bailey presides at 
these meetings in Omaha and 
Birmingham. 

“Serving the Small Cus- 
tomer,” Theodore Reininga, 
Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission member, president, 
Peoples National Bank and 
Trust Co., Washington, Ind., 
at Omaha; Howard Hamble- 
ton, Country Bank Operations 
Commission member, and vice- 
president, Citizens National 
Bank, Waxahachie, Tex., at 
Birmingham. 

“Small Banks and Large 
Banks Working Together,” Mr. 
McDonnell, at both conferences. 

“The Washington Scene,” 
Mr. Needham, at both con- 
ferences. 

The Bailey motion picture 
has not been shown at any 
previous meetings of bankers. 
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Manual of Laws on Loans and Investments 
of National Banks Is Revised by A.B.A. 


The fourth edition of ‘‘ Man- 
ual of Laws Relating to Loans 
and Investments by National 
Banks” has recently been dis- 
tributed to members of the 
A.B.A. National Bank Division. 

The manual is recognized 
among bankers as a useful 
ready-reference handbook which 
contains much information of 
practical assistance to bank 
officers. In announcing its re- 
vision, Carl K. Withers, Di- 
vision president, says: ‘‘The 
manual is designed as an aid 
primarily to the loaning officers 
and the investment officers of 
national banks. It carries the 
pertinent sections of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, and includes 
also essential regulations and 
rulings of supervisory officials 
as well as germane portions of 
other statutes and comments 
important in the work of such 
officers. Some sections are 
quoted in their entirety, while 
others are summarized where 
such treatment seems adequate. 

“Among the numerous in- 
cidental statutes—those ap- 
plicable to banks other than 
national banks—is Title III of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act relating to loans for the 
purchase or construction of 
homes, farms, and business 
property. To this are added the 
interpretations issued by the 
Comptroller of the Currency.” 


Also included is a summary 
of pertinent provisions and 
excerpts from the articles of 
agreement governing loans and 
investments of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. There is also an 
analysis of relevant provisions 
of the National Housing Act. 


‘Loans to War Veterans,” 
a manual published by the 
A.B.A. Committee on Service 
to War Veterans, has been re- 
ceived enthusiastically by bank 
users and Veterans Adminis- 
tration officials, according to 
Chester R. Davis, Committee 
chairman and vice-president 
and trust officer, Chicago Title 
& Trust Company. 

“Although production diffi- 
culties delayed delivery of the 
manual, making it necessary 
for us to hold up on delivery of 
early bank orders,”” Mr. Davis 
said, “‘we now have a supply of 
the books on hand and invite 
members to send their orders.” 

The second supplement to 
the Committee’s manual on 
“On-The-Job Training for 
Banks”’ has been mailed to 
subscribers. The supplement 
reports on the answers to 
queries to the Veterans Admin- 
istration for clarification of 
terms. 


Mortgage Committee to 
Issue Servicing Manual 


A program to aid banks in 
their mortgage lending opera- 
tions this year was considered 
by the Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages of the A.B.A. 
Savings Division at a recent 
meeting. 

The Committee discussed 
FHA Title VI loans and 
recommended that temporarily 
the term of the commitment 
be extended to 12 months in- 
stead of the eight months now 
in force. This extension should 
be permitted only during the 
present period of high building 
costs and rapidly changing 
prices of materials. 

The Committee unanimously 
authorized preparation of a 
mortgage loan servicing man- 
ual to aid banks in handling all 
types of real estate loans. The 
ultimate goal will be a com- 
plete library of mortgage lend- 
ing manuals covering all phases 
of real estate lending. H. R. 
Templeton, vice-president of 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 
was named chairman of the 
committee charged with re- 
sponsibility for the preparation 
of the servicing manual. 

Information on slum-clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment 
projects will be collected by the 
Committee and made available 
to banks to assist them in 
handling local problems. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


May 5-7 


Bank Management Men 
Meet in New Orleans 


A 24-point program was 
scheduled for consideration by 
the Bank Management Com- 
mission of the American Bank- 
ers Association at its annual 
winter meeting in New Orleans 
on Feb. 6 and 7. E. V. Krick, 
senior vice-president and cash- 
ier, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, is chairman of 
the Commission. 

The subcommittees report 
on their activities at the first 
day’s meeting, and discussion 
will center around unfinished 
business having to do with aids 
and suggestions for improving 
bank operations; bank money 
orders; check routing symbol 
and transit instructions; etc. 

Under new business, the 
Commission planned to con- 
sider: extension of banking 
services in the community; in- 
ternal procedure and controls 
in the prevention of dishonesty 
losses; safe deposit charges; 
service charges; form for re- 
lease of life insurance assign- 
ment; wage-hour booklet; man- 
agement training; dates for 
holding annual meetings of 
bank stockholders; banks as 
fiscal agents of states; at what 
point in bank size should earn- 
ings and expenses be accounted 
for on an accrual rather than 
cash basis; and accounting tech- 
nique for handling reserves. 


Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City 


3-5 
6-7 
. 17-18 


. 20-21 


24-25 


Feb. 12 
*Mar. 27-29 


*Mar. 27-29 
April 7-8 


February 1947 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York 

Bank Management Commission Meeting, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Small Business Credit Commission and Agricul- 
tural Commission, Western Country Bank Con- 
ference, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Small Business Credit Commission and Agricul- 
tural Commission, Mid-Continent Country Bank 
Conference, Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha, Nebraska 
Small Business Credit Commission and Agricul- 
tural Commission, Southern Country Bank Con- 
ference, Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham, Alabama 
Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York 

Executive Council Meeting, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana 

American Institute of Banking, Annual Conven- 
tion, Book-Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Graduate School of Banking, 13th Resident Ses- 
sion, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 


Annual Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


State Associations 


Ohio, Mid-Winter, Neil House, Columbus 
Arizona, Bright Angel Lodge, Grand Canyon, 
Arizona 

New Mexico, Bright Angel Lodge, Grand Canyon, 
Arizona 

Louisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 


May 8 

May 8-9 
May 8-9 
May 13-14 
May 14-16 
May 19-21 
May 20-22 
May 21-22 
May 21-23 


May 29-31 
June 11-12 
June 16-17 
June 20-22 
June 20-21 
June 23-25 
Oct. 6-8 


Feb. 28- 
Mar. 1 


April 14-15 


May 8-9 
June 9-12 


Sept. 15-22 
Fall 


Delaware, Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 
Tennessee, Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville 
Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Kansas, Wichita 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
New Je 

Virginia, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

North Dakota, Fargo 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls 

Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


Other Organizations 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Mid- 

dle Western Mortgage Clinic, Drake Hotel, Chi- 

cago, Illinois 

Mortgage Bankers Association of America, East- 

= Mortgage Clinic, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
ork 

Southwestern Mortgage Clinic, Hotel President, 

Kansas City, Kansas 

American Industrial Bankers Association, Den- 

ver, Colorado 

U. S. Savings and Loan League, San Francisco 

New York State Safe Deposit Association, New 

York 


*Joint Meeting 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 


55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(Jn Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities . 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. . 

Real Estate Loans and Securities . 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


Bank Premises . 
Items in Transit with Branches . 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $98,257,569) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$15,975,382 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
i 2,193,999 


Interest, Other Accrued etc. 


Dividend . 
Capital. . 
Surplus. .... 
Undivided Profits 


$77, 500, 000 
. 152,500,000 
29,534,614 


$1,296,000,976 


2,188,205,130 
35,353,712 
186,734,856 
101,029,479 
1,093,944,555 
3,346,134 
12,759,386 
6,900,000 


7,000,000 
29,280,431 
15,021,205 

2,159,803 


$4,977,735,667 


$4,664,102 ,604 


13,781,383 


4,147,064 
31,520,002 
4,650,000 


259,534,614 


$4,977 ,735,667 


Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 23, 1946, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 


but less reserves. 


$376,317,672 of United States Government Obligations and $1,712,449 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $318,115,058 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone end Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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“Bankers’ Day” 


following editorial appeared in 
l The El Dorado (Kansas) Times on 


the occasion of the annual meeting of 
Group Five of the Kansas Bankers 
Association. It was written by R. A. 
Clymer, editor of the paper, and was 
recently reprinted in The Kansas Banker: 

“This is bankers’ day in El Dorado— 
and this town is duly thrilled. Members 
of Group Five of the Kansas Bankers 
Association—the group comprising 10 
Kansas counties including Butler—are 


are the top officials of the KBA, plus 
representatives of the larger metropoli- 
tan banks in this general area, state 
officials and other interested dignitaries. 
All in all, it is an occasion of high im- 
port and significance. 

“Strong and well-managed banks are 


the foundation stones in the economic | 


and business life of every community, 
and Kansas has its full share of them. 
Butler County, of course, lines up with 
other Kansas units in that respect—and 
Butler’s bankers Jong have been recog- 
nized and appreciated as community 


leaders of sorts. They are sound and | 


personable men who have a helpful 
hand in every wholesome activity that 
affects the welfare of their respective 
towns. The days of wildcat banking 
methods, in Kansas as well as the coun- 
try in general, fortunately have long 
since passed, never to return again. In 


their places have come the times of | 


level-headed and orderly direction of 


banking affairs. Every phase of domes- | 


tic business life has profited thereby. 


“Butler bankers have demonstrated | 


their mettle in many effective ways, 


none more so than by their contribu- | 
tions during the recent seven War Loans | 
and the Victory Loan that wound up | 
the series of government war financing. | 
Leading the way, by their own direct | 


participation as much as was permitted, 
and by dint of ceaseless persuasion 
among their friends and customers that 
liberal purchase of government bonds 
was one sure way to help win the war, 
they so contrived that Butler County 
bought more than $20 million in bonds 
during the War Loans with a couple of 
millions additional in the Victory Loan. 
That record alone writes its own testi- 
mony of the leadership and influence of 
Butler’s bankers. 

“We have no doubt that the bankers 
of other Kansas counties—and espe- 
cially those of the group in session here 
—are citizens and financiers of the same 
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breed and character. Bankers are not 
aloof persons; they work helpfully and 
with considerable effectiveness among 
their neighbors and friends, involving 
themselves thoroughly in the human 
equation. They have a big hand in 
making the wheels of the country go 
round, and the constant development 
and rise of their professional standing 
occasions as much pride among the 
proletariat as among their own ranks. 
“So much for the bankers as public 
figures. El] Dorado is a neighborly town 
that sees them also as good neighbors 
and comrades—and is proud to extend 
them its hospitality on this occasion. 


meeting here today. Joined with them | 


HicuHuIcHTs 


in Insurance 


istory 


So, to the bankers from Barber, Butler, 
Cowley, Harper, Harvey, Kingman, 
Marion, McPherson, Sedgwick and 
Sumner counties and to those from 
elsewhere, here is the hand of goodwill 
from a moderate-sized but understand- 
ing community, with the hope that by 
hard work and the exercise of common 
sense we will all attain together the high 
objective of the America of our dreams.” 


States rights is a political principle to 
which a Congressman will promise his 
unfailing support as soon as the United 
States Government has taken care of the 
harbors, rivers and airports in his state. 


TAVERN BEGINNINGS .. . Continuing a London custom, 
early American underwriters conducted their business in taverns. 
In 1761 Philadelphia underwriters met at the London Coffee 
House where they maintained the Old Insurance Office. It re- 
quired only two clerks to run it, their working time being from 
12 to 1 midday and 6 to 8 in the evening. An exciting rivalry 
went on with the New York Insurance Office next door, where 
policies were returned to NewYork for underwriting. During the 
Revolutionary War, Philadelphia’s insurance center changed 
from the London Coffee House to the City Tavern. New York 
and Boston also had tavern headquarters for Marine and other 
underwriting. In many inns in other parts of the country, it was 
the custom to set aside one room solely for insurance business. 

The National Union and Birmingham Companies have long realized 

the stimulating benefits of friendly rivalry among insurance companies 


NATIONAL UNION 
AND BIRMINGHAM 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Service Records 


N THE stroll along Main Street 
this month you’ll meet a number 
of people who have long records 

of service in banking. Some of them 
have just retired, others are retiring 
soon, still others have recently been 
honored on an important professional 
anniversary. It’s too bad there isn’t 
time for a long chat with each, and 
space to report it in, because nothing is 
more interesting in this busy world than 
busy people. 

But there is time for “Hello” and 
“Congratulations” to these bankers 


and to the many more who, in the Main 
Street créwd, slipped by before we 
recognized them. 


O. Howarp WOLFE, vice-president 
and cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, has retired after 47 years on the 
staff of that institution. 

Widely known for his work in banking 
and in the education of bankers, Mr. 
Wo LrFE, at the retirement age of 65, 
looks back on a career that has covered 
service in connection with the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System, 
the work of the American Institute of 
Banking, and the organization of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 

His association with the Philadelphia 
National started in 1899 when he was 
in his late teens. He became an assistant 
cashier in 1915, was made cashier in 
1917, and in 1940 advanced to vice- 
president and cashier. During the last 
war, while on leave from the bank, he 
was Chief Administrative Officer of the 
Army’s Philadelphia Ordnance District 
in 1943-44 and the following year was 
Pennsylvania executive manager of the 
Treasury’s War Finance Division. 

A co-founder of The Graduate School 
of Banking, Mr. Wotrfe has been on the 
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school’s faculty since it was established 
in 1935. He organized the commercial 
banking course. 

As a member of the preliminary com- 
mittee on organization of the Federal 
Reserve System, he contributed the idea 
for the gold settlement fund, as well as 
its technical details. His early interest 
in the Reserve plan resulted, during his 
presidency of New York Chapter, A.I.B. 
(1913-15), in a chapter forum for dis- 
cussions of the proposed banking sys- 
tem. This group was used as a labora- 
tory for testing ideas submitted to the 
organization committee of which H. 
Parker Willis was chairman. 

In banking, Mr. Wo re is a former 
secretary and president of the old A.B.A. 
Clearing House Section, and a past 
president of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association and the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. 

During World War I he was Y.M.C.A. 
field secretary with the First Division, 
and later director of personnel. 


Retirement of H. DonaALpD CAMPBELL 
as vice-chairman of the Chase National 
Bank of New York was announced last 
month. Mr. CAMPBELL will remain a 


Ernest Stauffen, left, chairman, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company trust committee, and 
Henry C. Von Elm, right, vice-chairman of 
the board, present Mr. Gibson with a silver 
service tray 


BACHRACH 


Mr. Wolfe Mr. Campbell 


director of the Chase, a member of the 
executive committee, and chairman of 
the board’s trust committee. 

A New York banker for 30 years, he 
entered the profession in 1912 with the 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank in 
Seattle. Coming East in 1917 as an 
officer of the new Mercantile Trust 
Company of New York, he became a 
vice-president of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank in 1922 when that institu- 
tion and the Mercantile were merged. 

Consolidation of the Seaboard with 
the Equitable Trust Company in 1929 
brought him appointment as executive 
vice-president. In 1930 Equitable was 
merged with the Chase and Mr. Cawp- 
BELL was made a vice-president and 
director of the latter bank. 

Elected president of the Chase in 
1934, he held that office until April 
1946 when he was appointed vice-chair- 
man of the board. 

He is a native of Danville, Illinois, 
and a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota where he received his law 
degree. He went to Seattle in 1906 as 
business manager of the Independent 
Telephone Company. 


F, 


Harvey D. Grsson’s 30 years as a 
bank president were honored by direc- 
tors and administrative officers of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York at a reception given in his honor 
at the Metropolitan Club. Mr. Grsson 
is president and chairman of the bank. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


BANKING 


HEARD ALONG -MAIN STREET 
FJ 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. DAVISON 
Honorary Chairman 


LOUIS S. CATES 
President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


M. CHESTER 
General Foods 


ay B. CL. 
The Clark Thread Co, 


sARVE, CROMWELL 


William ‘Iselin & Company, Inc. 
BERNARD M. 
Chai: Board 


irman 
Continental Insurance Company 
DE FOREST 
Attorney 


THOMAS DICKSON 


Berlin and Jones Company, Inc. 


G. DUNNINGTON 
ttorn 
Bartholow and Miller 


WILLIAM A. ELDRIDGE 
Vice President 


WILLIAM F. C. 
Vice President and T: 
Alexander Smith Carpet Co 


ROBERT L. GERRY 
President, The Gerry Estates, Inc. 


WILLIAM S. GRAY, JR. 
President 


C. JARED INGERSOLL 


irman 0, Board 
Kansas, Ok yma and Gulf Railway Co, 


K. T. KELLER 
President, Chrysler Corporation 


GEORGE M. MOFFETT 
Chairman of the Board 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


JOHN K. JR. 
Vice Presiden: 


BENJAMIN O’ 
Executive Committee 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpor. 


EUSTIS PAINE 
Chairman of the 7. New York and 
Pennsylvania Co., Inc. 


AUGUSTE G. PRATT 

The Babcock and Wilcox Company 
GWILYM A PRICE 

Presiden 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
LUCTUS F. ROBINSON, JR. 
tto: 


rney 
Robinson, Robinson and Cole 


JORN } P. STEVENS, JR. 
sident, J. P. Stevens & Co. Ine, 


TURNBULL 
Montclair, New Jersey 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 


$ 376,100,382.50 
799:449:495-75 
27,769,037-41 

9,962,413.62 
400,985,707.19 
3955 51720.84 
12,900,009.00 
2,649,167.75 
6,393,479-92 
Total $1,639,765,323.98 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 

Loans and Bills 
Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses 

Interest Accrued . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . $21,000,000.00 


Surplus 80,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. . . . . 23,104,402.19 $ 124,104,402.19 
Reserves: 

Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend: 

Payable January 2, 1947 


75785,482.77 


1,©50,000.00 


6,641,557-53 
1,500,183,881.49 


Acceptances 


Total $1,639,765,323.98 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities . . 


$60,537,354:69 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Elected president of the Liberty 
National Bank of New York on De- 
cember 21, 1916, Mr. Greson became 
president of the New York Trust 
Company in March 1921 when that 
bank and the Liberty were merged. He 
has been president of Manufacturers 
since 1931. 


J. O. Mrtter, a banker since his 
graduation from the University of Mich- 


igan in 1899, has retired as vice- 
chairman of the board of the Peoples 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 

During the war, while President Rob- 
ert C. Downie served as colonel and 
district chief of the Pittsburgh Ord- 
nance District, Mr. MILLER was acting 
president of the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company. He became chairman 
of the board in January 1946, holding 
that office until the consolidation with 
the First National Bank of Pittsburgh 
on July 1 last. He was then elected vice- 
chairman of the board of the present 
bank. 

Mr. banking career 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT 


MARSHALL 


GRAND RAPIDS 
PoRT HURON 


LANSING 
SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Loans and Discounts 

Banks and Office Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income 


Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$31 317,198.88 
67,377,845.19 


98,695,044.07 


69,160,299.14 
1,804,077.62 
180,000.00 
330,736.53 
394,089.25 


$170,564,246.61 


LIABILITIES 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits 


Other Liabilities 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


1,678,463.14 


$98,055,180.19 
63,426,458.73 


161,481 ,638.92 
1,404,144.55 


1,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
7,678,463.14 


$170,564,246.61 


MEMBER 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


cludes service with the Monongahe 
Trust Company, the Peoples Savings 
Bank and the Safe Deposit Company of 
Pittsburgh, in addition to the banks pp. 
viously mentioned. He plans to spend 
most of his time on his farm on the 
Miles River, eastern shore of Mary. 
land, continuing his active interest jn 
gardening. 

VICE-PRESIDENT FRED W. 
has retired from the staff of the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans after 
many years of activity in banking and 
bankers’ organizations. | 

Before joining the Hibernia a decade 
ago, Mr. ELLSWORTH was manager of 
the advertising and new business de. 
partment of the First National Bank of 
Chicago and later became secretary and 
advertising manager of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. He isa 
charter member of the Financial Ad 
vertisers Association, was its president 
in 1920, and for 15 years has been a 
member of its Advisory Council. He is 
also a charter member of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers and was 
its president in 1919. 

Mr. ELLswortH has served on the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association, the Executive 
Council of the A.B.A. Trust Division, 


and as chairman of the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission. 

Leaving the Hibernia under the bank’s 
retirement plan, he has opened a New 
Orleans advertising office where he will 
specialize in advertising for banks. 


RoBERT F. LoREE has retired as a 
vice-president of Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York after nearly .33 
years with the bank. His successor as 
officer in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment is WILLIAM R. STRELOW, vice- 
president. 

Mr. LorEE was identified with the 
Guaranty’s foreign business throughout 
his entire banking career, and has held 
numerous important posts related to 
foreign trade and banking, as well as to 
government financial activities in the 
two World Wars. 

Mr. Stretow has been associated 
with the bank’s foreign department 
since 1917. He is a member of the Im- 
port Advisory Committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce Office of Inter- 
national Trade, a ‘director of the 
National Council of American In- 
porters and of the Pan American Society 
of the United States. 


Lewis H. Morea, assistant secre- 
tary of the Union Trust Company of 
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Rochester, New York, has retiréd after 
51 years of banking. 

Reminiscing, Mr. Morean told of 
rising at 4:30 A.M. and driving, with 
two helpers, to the public market in a 
converted sedan equipped as a mobile 
banking office. There the flying squad- 
ron would open accounts, accept depos- 
its and make change, returning to the 
bank where Mr. MorGAN would begin 
his regular tour of duty as a teller. 

Late in the afternoon, during the 
baseball season, he would drive to the 
ball park and pick up the day’s receipts 
of the Rochester Hustlers, for whom 
the famous Fred Merkle played first 
base, and against whom “Iron Man” 
Joe McGinnity pitched doubleheaders 
for the Newark club. 


RosBeErT LassITER of Charlotte, N. C., 
has retired as chairman of the board and 
Federal Reserve agent of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, after a long 
period of service with the bank, in- 
cluding 24 years as a director and 10 
years as chairman and agent. 

He will be succeeded by W. G. 
Wysor, general manager of the South- 
ern States Co-operative, Richmond, Va. 


The 88th birthday of C. L. A. Joun- 


ADVERTISED IN BETTER HOMES 
AND GARDENS PLUS A SELECTED 
UST OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


SON, auditor of the First National Bank 
of Louisville, Kentucky, was honored 
by the Old Timers Club of that bank 
and The Kentucky Trust Company, 
also of Louisville, at a dinner on De- 
cember 12. Mr. JOHNSON is president 
of the club, which voted to make his 
birthday its annual meeting date. He 
joined the trust company’s staff in 
1906. But his period of service is 
exceeded by that of Empry L. Myers 
and JoHn H. SrocxHorr, who have 
been with the bank since 1903. 


Chairman Hemingway 


W. L. Hemincway, president of the 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 


Company of St. Louis, has been elected 
chairman of the board. The bank’s 
presidency is now held by Gate F. 
JoHNSTON who assumed his duties on 
February 1. 

Mr. JOHNSTON returns to his former 
home city, St. Louis, from New York 
where he was vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in charge of group insurance sales in the 
United States and Canada. As a New 
Yorker, he was very active in the War 
Loan and Victory Loan campaigns, 
serving as chairman of the Life Insur- 
ance Division and as consultant to the 


Mr. Hemingway Mr. Johnston 


The Mercantile-Commerce’s new 
president is interested in the Boy Scouts 
of America and has been commissioner 
and director of the Greater New York 
Councils, B.S.A., as well as a member 
of the Scouts’ national executive board. 
He was national director and vice- 
chairman of the New York Committee 
of Russian War Relief, and is a member 
of the Graduate Council and vice- 
chairman of the Alumni Committee of 
Princeton University. 

For his work in war finance Mr. 
JOHNSTON was awarded the United 
States Medal of Merit. 

Mr. HEMINGWAY was president of 
the American Bankers Association dur- 
ing the year 1942-43. Long active in the 
United States and International cham- 
bers of commerce, he was recently 
elected a director of the former organ- 
ization. In the A.B.A. official family, 
he is now chairman of the Committee 


@ Because NATIONAL HOMES are of permanent construction, scientifically de- 
signed, and expertly engineered, they have high resale value and constitute better 
security for loans. NATIONAL HOMES are eligible for FHA mortgage insurance. 


They fully meet its requirements as well as those of the Prefabricated Home Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute and the Commercial Standard CS125-45 for Prefabricated 
Homes of the National Bureau of Standards. Our authorized dealers, who handle 
all details of erection and financing, are pleased to cooperate with established 
savings and loan institutions or departments. Remember, the risk is less with 
NATIONAL HOMES! 


SOLD WITHIN 350 MILE RADIUS OF FACTORY 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 7 
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LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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The arithmetical story of Personalized 
Checks would not stump the experts 
because it presents no great mathe- 
matical challenge. On the other hand, 
it charms and holds the fundamen- 
talist, who deals in simple formulas 
and translates them into impressive 
accomplishments. 


To wit, suppose you asked one thou- 
sand checking account customers if 
they would like fifty free checks im- 
printed with their names. About three 
hundred would say yes, and the cost 
to you of furnishing such complimen- 
tary packages would be $180.00, or 
60 cents per customer, which includes 
postage. 


Of these three hundred who accepted 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


ARITHMETIC 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


To American Banks 


your offer, one hundred and ninty-five 
would continue to use the checks but 
after the first free fifty they would pay 
for them. That means, of course, that in 
future years you would not have to give 
them any checks at all...or passbooks 
-.. Of covers...and you would save 
40 or 50 cents a year on each customer. 


Following this same procedure thru 
all your checking accounts would give 
you a big saving and you would get 
closer to a lot of friends because 
everyone likes Personalized Checks. 
Not only that, but your operating 
people would like them too. 


Shall we tell you more about the 
“Free Fifty’? Write us or discuss it 
with any of our representatives. 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


interested in foreign 


trade with Belgium the 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES 
Founded in 1871 
is glad to offer quality cooperation 


Complete Foreign Department 
MAIN OFFICES IN 


BRUSSELS - ANTWERP 


Branches all over 
the Country 


Affiliate in Belgian 
Congo and French 
Equatorial Africa: 


Banque Belge 


- LIEGE - GHENT 


Brussels Head Office 


on Special Activities and a member of 
the Government Borrowing Committee, 


Until about a year ago when the 
Cleveland Indians Baseball team was 
sold, I. F. FREIBERGER, chairman of the 
board of The Cleveland Trust Com. 
pany, was a director and stockholder of 
the Tribe and each year accompanied 
the club to its spring training camp in 
the South and worked out daily with 
the players. Many were the printed and 
spoken tributes by sports writers and 
team members as he took his turn at 
bat and in the field. 


Following the sale of the team to Bill 
Veeck, the new big league dynamo, 
concern was expressed as to whether 
“Fry” (as he is familiarly known) 


would be given his “unconditional re- . 


lease’? from the Indians. At the 1946 
Christmas party of the bank’s officials, 
it took the form of an “offer” from the 
Mexican League: 


Senor I. Fernando Freiberger, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Most Honorable Sir: 

I, Jose Manuel Jorge Pasquel, convey to 
you, Senor I. Fernando Freiberger, most 
hearty greetings and felicitations. In all my 
great Country of Mexico, from Acapulco to 
Nuevo Laredo, from Agua Caliente to Vera 
Cruz, is known your most excellent reputa- 
tion and your great accomplishments. My 
countrymen hear all the time stories of yout 
mighty power and endurance. 

We are anguished to hear reports that s0 
great an American as you, distinguished sit, 
have lost favor in your community and no 
longer are enabled to display the magnifi- 
cent qualities that once numbered you 
among the well known celebrities of your 
City of Cleveland. 

I, Jose Manuel Jorge Pasquel, remain 
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Joyal to the memory of your past fame and 
glory and, with shame in my heart for those 
who have cast you aside, invite you to take 
refuge and haven in my Country. 

If it is true, sir, that the Cleveland Indians 
have seen fit to give you an unconditional re- 
lease and there is a possibility that you may 
have to train with Wilkes-Barre or Kansas 
City next year, I beg you to consider this 
offer from the Mexican League to confer with 
us about a 1947 contract with the Guadala- 
jara Greasers. The opportunities are many. 
The Guadalajara Greasers are in need of a 
Vice President in Charge of Ushers, a Super- 
intendent in Charge of Ground Keepers and 
a Comptroller of Ticket Takers. Compen- 
sation for each of these positions is the same, 
50 pesos per week, plus tips, with a three 
year contract. 

I extend a cordial invitation to come to 
my Country to confer with me on the terms 
of a contract and am happy to enclose a 
draft for 100 pesos to cover traveling ex- 
penses. I shall be happy to double this 
amount if you can arrange to bring Mickey 
Owen with you. 

I bid you welcome to Mexico. 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
Jose MANvEL JorGE PasqueL 


In his college days at Western 
Reserve University, Mr. FREIBERGER 
starred as a member of the basketball 
team and was rated as one of the best 
guards in the state. In later years he 
was a high-ranking golfer and handball 
player. He is also an aviation enthusiast 
and assists in bringing the air races and 
aircraft shows to Cleveland. 


Changes at LaSalle National 


Two important changes at the La 
Salle National Bank of Chicago brought 
Joun C. Wricut to the presidency and 
ROBERT LINDQUIST to a vice-presidency. 

Mr. Wricut, who joined the bank’s 
staff in 1946 as executive vice-president, 
succeeded C. Ray Puitirs on the 
latter’s retirement after several years as 
president. Mr. LINDQUIST went to the 
LaSalle from the American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Wricut was formerly with the 
Traders Bank of Canada and was at 
one time associated with investment 
banking firms in the Dominion and the 
United States. He has served on various 
committees of the American Bankers 
Association, the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. 


Mr. Wright Mr. Lindquist 


MOFFETT 
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Mr. Linpquist will be particularly 
responsible for the bank’s public rela- 
tions and development activities. He is 
first vice-president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, the American 
Institute of Banking and The Graduate 
School of Banking. He has contributed 
numerous articles to banking publica- 
tions, especially on personnel and public 
relations subjects. 


Smith Chairman of Boatmen’s 


Tom K. Smrtu, president of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis since 
1929, has been elected chairman of the 


Bau. 

Mr. Smith Mr. Jolley 
board. Harotp T. JoLLEy succeeds 
him in the presidency. 

ALBERT WAGENFUEHR was made 
chairman of the executive committee, 
a new post, at the directors’ organiza- 
tion meeting. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


DIRECTORS Cash and Due from Banks $ 81,605,874.03 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE United States Government Securities...................-.. 220,307,983.31 


Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT D. IVEY 
President 


Other Bonds 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 220,528.55 


2,004.00 


Loans and Discounts. ' 55,409,904.31 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


MILO W. BEKINS Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co. - 


WALTER H. BUTLER 


DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
T. B. COSGROVE 


A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
GEORGE W. HALL 

ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A. INNES 
L. O. IvEY 
ROBERT W. KENNY 


W. J. BOYLE, Jr. Head Office Building 348,500.00 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 

Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches).. _ 1,099,786.06 
RALPH J. CHANDLER Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at 1.00 


EUGENE P. CLARK Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


Earned Interest Receivable 728,378.23 
Other Resources. 274,491.66 


$362,633,434.15 


LIABILITIES 
$ 5,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
3,209,061.28 $13,209,061.28 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies, Etc....... 2,083,207.38 


WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS Discount Collected — Unearned 154,933.39 
W. A. SIMPSON Letters of Credit and Liability as Acceptor or 


J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 
DONALD W. THORNBURGH 
E. C. WILSON 


Deposits 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 


Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills..  2,356,233.00 
Other Liabilities 77,504.08 


344,752,495.02 
$362,633,434.15 


Established 1890 


CITIZENS. = BANK 


Head Office: Fifth & ‘Spring Los 


Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


Conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Mr. Smit, former president of the 
American Bankers Association, remains 
active as the bank’s senior executive 
officer. During his presidency the 
Boatmen’s deposits increased from 
$24 million to $120 million. 

Mr. the bank’s seventh 
president, is a native of St. Louis. He 
joined the staff in 1929 as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations. 

Mr. WAGENFUEHR, who became con- 
nected with the bank in 1911, has been 
senior vice-president and is head of the 
credit department. 


Locke Back at Chase 


Epwin A. Locke, JR., whose six-year 
career in government service included 


several months as special assistant to 
President Truman, has returned to the 
Chase National Bank of New York as a 
vice-president. 

Mr. Locke left the bank for Wash- 
ington in 1940 to assist Donald M. 
Nelson, then Administrator of Priorities 
for the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. When the War Production 
Board was created, Mr. Locke became 
executive assistant to Chairman Nelson. 

When Mr. Nelson was appointed per- 
sonal representative of the President to 
foreign countries in October 1944, Mr. 
LockE accompanied him to the White 
House to serve as his executive assistant. 
In May 1945, when Mr. Nelson re- 
signed, Mr. LocKE was appointed as 
his successor by President Truman, an 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Bank Premises 


$ 78,211,005.77 
313,865,999.26 
95,676,175.99 


Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances 


Other Resources. 


Cash and Due from Banks 


eee 


1,184,278.72 
152,960.00 
149,332,378.88 


$640,272,798.62 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1947 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding... 
Other Liabilities. ............... 


eee 


21,845,497.67 


5,163,206.74 
11,570,474.28 
135,000.00 
1,211,690.72 
173,335.64 


$451,774,704.76 


133,398,888.81 
607,019,091.24 
$640 272,798.62 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at 
$27,000,000.00 are pledged to secute public and other monies, as required 
by law; and United States Government and other securities carried at 
$517,309.17 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


assignment he held until the following 
March when he was appointed special 
assistant to the President. 

Mr. Locke, a native of Boston, joing 
the Chase staff soon after graduating 
from Harvard with honors in 193) 
After a year of training in New York he 
spent three years in the bank’s branches 
in Paris and London, returning in 19% 
to do special assignments with the 
bank’s lending officers until he entered 
government service four years later, 


Long Service 

At the year-end, The Bank for Say. 
ings, New York, honored several of its 
senior staff members. 

To Henry J. HELCK, assistant vice. 
president in charge of the bank’s York. 
ville office and to W1LL1aM D. Newtoy, 
assistant comptroller at the main office, 
DeCoursey FALeEs, president of the 
bank, presented silver bowls suitably 
engraved to mark 40 years of service. 

Tuomas A. CORNWALL received a 
gold watch commemorating 25 years. 


Society for Savings 


MERVIN B. FRANCE, formerly first 
vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land. 

He succeeds Henry S. SHERMAN, 
president since 1934 and former presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. Savings Division, 
who becomes chairman of the board of 
trustees to succeed SAMUEL Scovit. MR. 
Scovit was elected honorary chairman. 

Mr. FRANCE, 45 years old, has been 
with the Society since 1934, heading 
investment and collateral loan depart- 
ments. With Mr. SHERMAN he has been 
active in modernizing old banking serv- 
ices and developing new ones. He has 
been particularly interested in tem 


loans. 
Greenwood a V. P. 


GEORGE J. GREENWOOD, JR., national 
president of the American Institute of 
Banking and formerly assistant mat- 
ager of the Portland, Oregon, branch ol 
the Bank of California, has been elected 
vice-president of the bank at its main 
office in San Francisco, where he will be 
in charge of public relations for the 
entire system. 


Mr. France 


Mr. Greenwood 
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Extra-Curricular - 


W. RANDOLPH BurcEss, vice-chair- 
man of the National City Bank of New 
York, has been elected member of the 
Federal Advisory Council from the New 
York Federal Reserve District. He suc- 
ceeds JoHN C. TRAPHAGEN, president 
of the Bank of New York, and will 
serve one year. 

Bruce McLERAN, advertising man- 
ager of The Denver National Bank, has 
been elected president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Denver. 


Joun F. VareExa of The Farmers and 


Raymonb C. DEERING, deputy comp- 
troller of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
New York State vice-president of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 


Jesse W. Tapp, vice-president, Bank 
of America NT & SA, San Francisco, 
and a member of the A.B.A. Agri- 
cultural Commission, has been named 
to the California Agricultural Research 
Study Committee. The appointment 
was made by Governor Warren. 


Miss HELEN LEepyarD of the Third 
National Bank of. Scranton, winner of 


Merchants National Bank of Los -—— 


Angeles is president of the Los Angeles 
Bank Credit Men’s Association. BEN 
L. Herron, Security-First National 
Bank, is vice-president; Joun F. 
Hucues, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank, is secretary; L. W. 
SrewaRT, Bank of America NT & SA, 
assistant secretary; and GrorGE A. 
WEISMANN, California Bank, treasurer. 


DANIEL J. HEALY has resigned as 
vice-president of Metropolitan Trust 
Company, Chicago, for the purpose of 
entering the real estace business under 
the name of Daniel J. Healy & Com- 


pany. 


Oscak C. BRUCE, vice-president of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
is the new treasurer of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Henry C. Bruni, president and 
chairman of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has been elected 


president of the Greater New York | 
Fund, which contributes business’ share | 
of the financial support needed by more | 


than 400 hospitals, health and welfare 
agencies in the metropolis. 


The Liberty State Bank of Dallas is 
now the NATIONAL City BANK OF 
Dattas. The change in name—and 
from a state chartered to a national 


institution — became effective Decem- | 


ber 30. 


Witt1am W. Stocum, president, | 


United Savings Bank of Detroit and a 


former president of the A.B.A. Savings | 
Division, has been made a trustee of | 


Albion College, his alma mater. 


Watrer D. Suutzz, president of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Cincinnati, 


has been elected to the finance com- | 


mittee of Rotary International. 
February 1947 


the Jean Arnot Reid award given by 
the Association of Bank Women for 
distinguished work in the American 
Institute of Banking, contributed an 
article on banking as a profession to 
the Scranton Tribune. It was one of a 
series presented by the newspaper to 
aid veterans in the selection of careers. 


James C. Botton, president of the 
Rapides Bank & Trust Company, Al- 
exandria, Virginia, was honored at a 
dinner given by the directors and staff 
in recognition of his 25 years of service 
as an officer of the bank. 


Auice H. WuitTon, cashier and trust 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Patent Office 


For Lasting Value 


Here’s what housing experts and own- 
ers themselves say about HomeOla: 

City Building Commissioner: “One 
of the best constructed houses that’s 
been put up in this city in the last five 
years.” 

Lumber Dealer: “We couldn't dup- 
licate HomeOla workmanship for many 
hundreds of dollars more . . . panels 
are comparable to the finest cabinet 
work .. . they’re built to last forever.” 

Veteran Owner: “.. . our HomeOla 
home is here to stay.” 

There’s no doubt about it— you 
can’t buy a more durable house at any- 


where near the money. Construction is 
of heavy steel I-beams and tough ply- 
wood panels—the same type plywood 
used during the war on Boats and 
Mosquito Bombers. Special tests made 
at the National Bureau of Standards 
prove that HomeOla parts substan- 
tially exceed specifications for compres- 
sive and transverse strength, impact, 
concentrated loads, shear and racking 
strength. Copies of report are available. 

Also available is a chart of actual 
commitments on HomeOla homes in 
many different parts of the country. 
Send for your free copy today. 


HomeOla construction is accepted nationally by F. H. A. 
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officer of the Burke and Herbert Bank 
and Trust Company, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, contributed an article on women 
in banking to The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


The First National Bank of Walla 
Walla and the Columbia National Bank 
of Dayton, Washington, have become 
part of the Seattle-First National Bank. 


St. Georges Trust Company of New- 
port, Delaware, has merged with the 
Wilmington Trust Company. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia recently 


Undivided Profits. ..... 


Corporation,. Individual and 


Savings Deposits ...... 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 


Contingent Liability on unused 
loan commitments 


celebrated its 25th anniversary, with 
the organizer, 93-year old Negro Banker 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 
ASSETS 


United States Government Obligations. ... . 208,511,714.73 
oi tional Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 
L 4D; Roy W. Lawson, executive vice- 
oans an 104,455,856.1 president, Webster and Atlas National 
Investment in Banking Premises. ....... 1,528,515.25 Bank of Boston. 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
1,529,430.94 


885,747.56 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (625,000 shares) $ 10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 

3,162,399.39 $ 23,162,399.39 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....... 1,529,430.94 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. .......-. 815.383.70 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . .... 507,726.88 


ank Deposits. ..... $306,332,544.75 
61,668,57 3.28 
26,624,578.60 


19,952,169.92 414,577,866.55 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $49,854,763.59 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


RicHARD R. WriGurT, Sr., still serving caipa Valley National Bank, Yucaipa, 
as president. The board of directors in- California. 
cludes Major WriGHT’s two sons as 
well as Negro doctors, lawyers, and D. M. S. Hecarty has joined Com. 
realtors of Philadelphia. mercial Investment Trust Incorporated 
as vice-president and will be associated 
with its securities underwriting actiy. 
Staff Changes ities. He was formerly a vice-preallll 
0: vies of E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. 
president of the State National Bank 
of Texarkana, has accepted a vice- 
presidency in The Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank. 


Evcene B. Brower, formerly presi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Company of 
California, has been made vice-president 
of Central Bank of Oakland. 


HERBERT W. Morrison, formerly 
vice-president of the Bank of Beau- 
mont, California, is organizer and first 
president of the recently opened Yu- 


Donan L. Cave, formerly with the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Cur. 
rency, is now cashier of the Citizens 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank of 
Pasadena. 


The Denver National Bank announces 
appointment of W. A. Smson as its 
livestock representative. Mr. Srsoy 
was manager of the Big Horn Cattle 
Company for 35 years. 


The following bankers have been 
elected to the positions indicated: 


Joun B. Connors, vice-president, 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 


FRANK H. Scumipt, executive vice- 


“I have a check I want cashed and this is 
a list of answers to the questions you'll 
probably ask” 


14,138,719.89 


“WARREN 
EVANS. 
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THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET - TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


United States Government 303,260,703.22 
Real Estate Bonds and 147,780.04 
Customers’ Liability for 2,144,580.18 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets..... 2,803,616.52 


$730,717,641.35 


LIABILITIES 


Capital........ 


$15,000,000.00 


35,000,000.00 

Dividend Payable January 2, 600,000.00 
Reserve for ‘Tastes Other 5,324,061.52 


$730,717,641.35 


United States Government obligations carried at $26,663,969.45 in the above statement are pledged to 
secure United States Government deposits of $17,242,206.87 and other public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR. HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
New York Chairman of the Board New York 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY United States Rubber Company HARRY T. PETERS 
President SAMUEL H. FISHER New York 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Litchfield, Conn. SETON PORTER 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS President, National Distill 
Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby & Palmer New York “redeneaseutn-. 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH HORACE HAVEMEYER, JR. 
President Executive Vice President 
ALFRED A. COOK The National Sugar Refining Company American Re-Insurance Company 
Cook, Lehman, B, BREWSTER JENNINGS MORRIS SAYRE 
Goldmark & Loeb President, Oil 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER occas Refining Com 
Vice President J. SPENCER LOVE dining pany 
American Brake Shoe Company President CHARLES J. STEWART 
RALPH S. DAMON Burlington Mills Corporation Vice President 
President ADRIAN M. MASSIE VANDERBILT WEBB 
American Airlines, Inc. Vice President New York 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


February 1947 
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Banking = 
Built for You 


WE OF The National Bank of Commerce wish you well in 1947 and the years ahead. 
We solicit your banking and trust business, secure in the knowledge that we can 
serve you well, in The Commerce Way, whatever your needs may be. 


To the banker—we offer unexcelled, personal correspondent banking service. You 
receive the full benefit of our thorough, specialized knowledge of the forward-looking 
Pacific Northwest. 


To the business man—we offer understanding and ability to help solve your money 
problems. You get the same consideration, whether it’s a small loan or a large line of 
credit that you need. 


To the individual —we offer every personal financial service for you, for your family, 
for your home. We can help you buy both your home and the modern equipment you 
need in it for better, higher-standard living. 


To all —we offer a choice of savings and checking accounts, complete banking, loan 
and safekeeping facilities, superior trust and estate service. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities, Direct ond Fully 
Guaranteed . 


Municipal and Other Public Securities 
Other Bonds 
Loans and Discounts 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 240,000.00 
Banking Houses and Equipment . opens 1,903,736.60 
Other Real Estate .. . 19,000.00 
Interest. Earned, not collated 724,133.95 
Other Resources... 1,516.56 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


. $ 92,001,766.66 


195,187,112.40 
9,948,757.07  $297,137,636.13 
5,856,448.83 
85,460,651.42 


857,857.52 
$392,200,981.01 


LIABILITIES and CAPITAL 

DEPOSITS 

Unearned Income 

Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 

Reserve for Accrued Expenses, Interest and Taxes 

Undivided Profits 4,624,838.94 
Reserves for Contingencies 5,253,898.17 17,878,737.11 


$392,200,981.01 


The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle 


$371,745,645.98 
206,025.77 
857,857.52 
1,512,714.63 


27 Convenient Offices Serving Progressive Communities in the State of Washington 


Complete Pacific Northwest coverage through branches 
and direct correspondents 


Special Alaska Department 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


president, L. D. Perry, L. A. Rent 
J. C. SEAMAN, trust officers, California 
Trust Company, Los Angeles. 

Epwin G. GRo.t, cashier, Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company, Cincinnati. 

ALBERT M. STANTON, JR., executive 
vice-president, Montclair (New Jersey) 
Trust Company. 

H. A. WarKIns, vice-president, J. 
SAUTER, trust officer, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York.. 

Davin L. ANDERSON, vice-president, 
Central Bank of Oakland, California, 

Joun F. Cowett, S. Guernsey 
JonEs, NORBERT J. CLURE, vice-presi- 
dents, National Newark & Essex Bank- 
ing Company, Newark, New Jersey. 

R. R. CLacHorn, L. B. Herring, 
OrAN Dawson, vice-presidents, Second 
National Bank of Houston. 

J. H. Wayman, cashier, Bank of Lan- 
caster, Kilmarnock, Virginia. 

O. G. ALEXANDER, JESSE Harvey, 
Cart E. MEYER, vice-presidents, Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New York. 

C. BorcHERs, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York. 

I. M. BARNETT, vice-president, Anglo 
California National Bank, San Francisco. 

James M. VERNON and Davin Craie, 
vice-presidents, LEw1s G. CoRDNER, as- 
sistant vice-president, Epwarp W. NEw- 
coms and CAsPAR WISTER, assistant 
cashiers, Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

Joun L. O’HALLORAN, vice-president, 
Joun C. Boru, LEONARD D. Draper, 
Jr., Josepx C. McNAtty, E. 
NIEMAN, ALBERT S. THOMAS, assistant 
vice-presidents, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York. 

Austin W. executive 
vice-president and treasurer, FRANK 
M. Turner, secretary, Plainfield (New 
Jersey) Savings Bank. 

Raymonp B. Beacu, Cartes G. 
GAMBRELL, HucH M. Marsa, JR. 
E. PETERSEN, vice-presidents, 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 

Wituram W. Corrie, Epmunp F. 
SCHNIEDERS, C. Creman, Wil- 
BUR R. HAGERMAN, Louts E. FRIESE, 
Harop A. ANDERSON, Ira W. KINSEY, 
ArcHIE H. Meptriy, Georce C. Haas, 
vice-presidents, Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 

S. M. Stewart, vice-president and 
manager, Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, Little Rock branch. 

A. N. Hocxsne, vice-president, Mich- 
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igan National Bank, Flint, Michigan. 

M. B. Fotsom, chairman of board, 
C. G. NIEBANK, managing director, 
Buffalo branch, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

R. N. HitKeRrt, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

H. D. M. SHEeRRERD, M. D. Hart- 
wan, C. A. Hutton, vice-presidents, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 

H. T. BonGARDT, trust officer, 
Tradesmans National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 

I. A. MAYFIELD, vice-president and 
cashier, The First National Bank at 
Orlando, Florida. 

C. LANE Goss, president, Worcester 


County Institution for Savings, Worces- _ 


ter, Massachusetts. 

J. A. Epwarps, president, W. B. 
RincrosE, board chairman, Eastchester 
Savings Bank, Mount Vernon, New 
York. 

J. H. Kuve, cashier, American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. 

C. A. ROSEBERRY, JR., vice-president, 
C. D. Jackson, cashier, Lamar County 
Bank, Purvis, Mississippi. 

G. C. Jounson, president, The First 
National Bank, Newport, Arkansas. 

G. F. WHITAKER, executive vice- 
president, R. J. Rawpu, cashier, The 
Compton (California) National Bank. 

C. E. Earwart, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of California. 

C. YONKERS, vice-president, Beverly 
State Savings Bank, Chicago. 

G. pv’ANDELOT BELIN, president, 
First National Bank of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. W. Watsu, vice-president and 
trust officer, The Peoples National 
Bank, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

“Why not? . . Didn’t I just give you my 
name, address and telephone number?” 


H. J. StTRIncHAM, executive vice- 
president, White County Bank, Carmi, 
Illinois. 

C. P. Cooke, president, Buffalo (New 
York) Industrial Bank. 

L. M. Ciark, first vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

F. J. CLARK, secretary, Black Rock 
Bank and Trust Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

R. H. Ranpy, president, J. H. Trrm- 
MIER, vice-president, Bank of Ringgold, 
Georgia. 

G. W. Srorme, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Carbondale, Illinois. 

H. F. FRANK, treasurer, Union 
County Savings Bank, Elizabeth, N. J. 


_ With an Eye on the 


Interests of BANKS 


and other Institutions 


have had long and varied ex- 
perience in assisting institutions in 
solving their investment problems. 

Our nationwide facilities for assembling 
the latest information concerning markets 
and securities enable us to render an espe- 
cially effective service. 

To all institutions we offer prompt and 
efficient cooperation. May we suggest you 
ascertain exactly what our Institutional 


Department can do for you. 


MEerriLt LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANB 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET 


Offices in 91 Cities 


J. G. MARK, executive vice-president, 
B. M. Smita, cashier, First National 
Bank of South River, New Jersey. 

M. C. ENGstRoM, vice-president and 
comptroller, Industrial Bank of Com- 
merce, New York City. 

M. B. TuRNER, executive vice- 
president, A. M. cashier, 
Bank of Warren, Front Royal, Virginia. 

A. J. Huiestanp, president, W. H. 
HiEsTAND, cashier and executive vice- 
president, The Preble County National 
Bank, Eaton, Ohio. 

R. H. Kicore, president, W. B. 


- Harrison, chairman of the board, The 


Union National Bank, of Wichita, 
Kansas. 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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A Regional Research Program 


N ENLARGED program of economic 
research on many phases of New 
England’s economic life is being under- 
taken by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. 

In providing a fund for stimulating 
studies on regional problems by re- 
search and educational institutions in 
the area, the bank has plans for a num- 
ber of studies that will be valuable 
guideposts to this important industrial 
and business section of the country. 

“Fundamental research in support 


of our way of life,” says Dr. Alfred C. 
Neal, director of research at the 
bank, “‘is essential to offset the funda- 
mental research aimed at eliminating 
it. 

“Tt is important that the Federal 
Reserve Bank and others plan some 
fundamental research because too often 
business research is considered to be 
unproductive unless it tells people how 
to increase their profits or how to make 


" money in securities. We feel that our 


efforts at the Federal Reserve Bank 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE - COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


* 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$89,618,312.43 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $29,484,913.62 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis_ 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 


149,341,532.17 
22,518,893.27 
90,066,418.89 
525,000.00 
2,790,536.40 


Other Real Estate and Claim against U. S. 


Government 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


3,606,245.94 
145,360.79 
$360,121,707.49 


THE LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surp 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Dividend Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ___.__..__- 


Unpaid Dividends 


$12,500,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
6,509,704.78 
250,000.00 
2,128,763.70 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit 


Deposits, Secured: 


U.S. War Loan $ 10,357,568.36 
Other Public 


223,522.09 


9,074,353.02 $ 19,431,921.38 


Other Deposits: 
Demand 
Savings 


$254,931,203.83 


55,427,932.92 


126,801.55 $310,467,938.30 $329,899,859.68 


$360,121,707.49 


* All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


should be concentrated along the lines of 
anticipating changes which may occy 
in New England economy and pointing 
out how to overcome their adverg 
effects and how to secure advantages 
from them. We will be concerned 
primarily with presenting the facts and 
explaining what they mean.” 

Examples of the work proposed ar 
studies looking toward answers to such 
questions as: What industries have the 
best and the worst prospects for further 
growth and development in this area? 
What will be the impact upon New 
England of industrialization of areas 
not now heavily industrialized? What 
changes might be made in the state and 
local tax systems to distribute more 
equitably the burden of taxation? What 
are the prospects for growth in New 
England’s natural resources such as 
forestry? 


To insure that the subjects investi- 
gated are those most in need of study, 
the bank is planning an Advisory 
Council on research to assist in selecting 
projects of primary concern to the 
economy of the six northeastern states. 
Two economists have been added to the 
staff of the bank’s Research and Sta- 
tistical Department: Dr. Parker B. 
Willis, formerly associate professor of 
economics at the University of Vermont, 
and Dr. Charles D. Hyson, who has 
taught at Harvard and was formerly 
with the New England office of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In carrying out its research program, 
explains Dr. Neal, the bank is attempt- 
ing to stimulate needed research by 
other agencies, and adheres to the 
principle of avoiding duplication of 
work or competition with other research 
institutions. 

The plan for enlisting the aid of these 
non-bank agencies has been explained 
by Laurence F. Whittemore, president 
of the Boston Federal, as follows: 

“One of New England’s most im- 
portant advantages is the excellence of 
its research and educational institutions. 
It therefore seems proper, in the interest 
of efficiency in making studies and for 
the purpose of gaining respect for their 
conclusions, to supplement the facilities 
within the bank by calling upon out 
side specialists for assistance. 

“Tt will be the bank’s policy to under- 
take no research project made, being 
made, or planned by a competent 
agency, or which the bank can induce 
a competent agency to undertake.” 
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Management Aids 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


effort, Naperville, Illinois, met its veterans’ housing problem. 

This book was produced by The Home Ola Corporation 
of Chicago. 

Of special interest to country banks is a group of book- 
jets, moving pictures, wail charts and slide films produced 
by J. I. Case Co., Inc., of Racine, Wisconsin, in which 
modern farming practices are dramatically presented to 
make a lasting impression. The movies are 16-mm full color 
10-minute productions. Among the material is a 32-page 
booklet in color entitled “Advanced Farm Practices,” which 
includes information on diversification, livestock farming, 
pasture management, pond construction, tillage, seeding, 
weed control, surface cultivation, contour farming, terrace 
building, manuring-fertilizing, soil building rotations, har- 
vesting, ensiling feed crops, high protein hay, machinery, 
safety, record-keeping, etc. 

“Roads, Canals and Embankments with Caterpillar 
Equipment,” by Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, 
a 182-page illustrated work, discusses the techniques of 
construction work. 


Awonc the material in the financial field is bne entitled 
“Credit Loss Control—a MUST for Profit,” by the Amer- 
ican Credit Indemnity Company of New York. This book, 
as its name indicates, discusses credit insurance as an aid 
to profit-minded management. 

Another financing manual is by Lawrence Warehouse 
Company, New York, and is entitled “Effective Procedure 
in Inventory Financing.” It is a study of methods used 
successfully by many of the nation’s banks in making loans 
secured by inventories. 

One of the activities of bankers which has won for them 
the commendation of the public is the part they have taken 
in community planning. A stimulating and informative work 
on this subject was issued by Revere Copper and Brass, 
Incorporated, New. York, and is entitled “YOU and Your 
Neighborhood.” It is a primer for neighborhood planning 
which civic-minded individuals will find useful. 


Ix ADDITION to the publications of industry, many govern- 
ment units, both state and federal, have management aid 
booklets, films, etc., which bankers may find helpful in as- 
sisting customers to modernize, systematize, or to start new 
businesses. 

Among these is an 11-booklet small business series pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce of New York. Topics 
included in this pocket-sized series of discussions include: 
“BIG AIDS for Building Small Business,” “Starting Your 
Own Small Business in New York State,” “Financial Serv- 
ices for a Small Business,” “Record Keeping for a Small 
Business,” and “Regulations Affecting Small Business.” 

Another seven-booklet “New York Means Business” 
series of management aids produced by the New York State 
Department of Commerce includes a description of the 
advantages and opportunities offered to business by the 
various geographical sections of the state. An example: 
“New York Means Business in the Binghamton Area.” 

A 35-booklet series of publications on how to establish and 
operate a business has been issued by the Department of 
Commerce of the United States. These also are included in 
the catalog of management aid publications compiled by 
the American Bankers Association and available to bankers 
upon request. 


February 1947 


OUR 49th 


TRUST 
PROMOTION 


“We are delighted with the response to 
the first mailing. The number of requests 
for the booklet evidences a keen interest 
in trust services.”’ 


From coast to coast, Purse trust pro- 
motion programs are developing more 
interest in trust department service, and 
more business for trust departments. 
Whatever your market, your budget, 
your problems, we can adapt Purse ser- 
vice to your needs. Write today for 
details, without. obligation. 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Big “Rights” Job 

ANKERS Trust ComPANy of New 

B York had a big job on its hands in 

acting as agent for the purchase 

and sale of rights to the recent issue of 

American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany 15-year 234 percent debentures. 

During four weeks 236 employees, 
recruited from within the bank, handled 
245,000 separate transactions, covering 
more than three million warrants and 
forms. Bond issue totaled $343 million. 

To serve stockholders in person, the 
bank set aside space in its main office 
at 16 Wall Street, where stockholders 
could complete their transactions with 
the assistance of bank employees spe- 
cially assigned to advise them. As many 
as 760 stockholders a day used this 
service. A telephone section handled 
5,000 calls from people all over the 
country who desired information. 

To handle a maximum of 14,000 mail 
transactions in a single day, the bank 
took over two floors at another building 
recently vacated by the Army. In addi- 
tion, it set up a special trading unit 
which handled the purchase and sale of 
rights from day to day. 

The facilities thus provided enabled 
the individual stockholder to buy addi- 
tional rights, sell excess rights, or sell 
all of his rights, for a flat charge of six 


cents a right. Thus, the holder of a 
single share of A.T.&T. stock residing 
in the remotest part of the country was 
assured of the same kind of service as 
larger stockholders who had brokerage 
or banking connections. Twelve separate 
operations were involved in this service. 
Purchase or sale orders were sent by the 
stockholders to Bankers Trust, or to 
A.T.&T. offices, where a special mail 
unit expedited handling. 

A special correspondent bank séction 
was organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding service to the banks of the coun- 
try in handling rights for their customers 
and stockholders. More than’ 1,500 
banks took advantage of this service. 
Buy and sell orders from the corre- 
spondent bank section went into the 
system for completion. 

Extensive facilities for filing, inves- 
tigation and control also had to be 
organized. 

The total number of transactions for 
this issue exceeded by about 20 percent 
that of a similar A.T.&T. issue in 
1941, which was the largest single un- 
dertaking of its kind up to that time. 


A Service to Veterans 


An advertisement of CENTRAL BANK, 
Oakland, California, digesting the bene- 
fits accruing to veterans, received wide 


In this room 
of the Bankers 
Trust Company 
all orders to buy 
and sell A. T. & 
T. rights were 
examined and 
figured for each 


day’s price 


commendation and brought numeroys 
requests from banks for permission to 
use the same idea. 

The large ad set forth concisely 29 
types of benefit, basis of eligibility, 
nature of benefit and the administrative 
agency handling each. It was prompted 
by the interest of Frank N. Belgrano, 
Jr., the bank’s president, in veterans, 
Mr. Belgrano, who served in World 
War I, has long been active in the 
American Legion and was its national 
commander 10 years ago. 

General Omar Bradley, head of the 
Veterans Administration, and several 
of. his representatives in the Oakland 
area expressed appreciation of the recog- 
nition for the need for the digest. Paul 
H. Griffith, the Legion’s head, wrote 
that a bank could perform “no finer 
service.” Legion and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars posts, American Red Cross 
chapters, offices of the U.S. Employ- 
meht Service and numerous other or- 
ganizations interested in veterans’ prob- 
lems have requested thousands of 
reprints of the advertisement. 


“Outstanding Values” 


Applying the advertising technique 
of department stores to an interesting 
display of its own, PEOPLES NATIONAL 
BANK AND Trust Company of Wash- 
ington, Ind., ran a local newspaper ad 
calling attention to its various services. 
In display type, with appropriate sub- 
headings, the copy merchandized the 
bank’s commercial, automobile, personal, 
and farm loans, its household appliance 
purchase plan, its automobile credit 
department, regular checking and sav- 
ings accounts, and a number of other 
departments. 

In the center of the ad was a panel, 
announcing in large type: “A Depart- 
ment Store of Banking—Outstanding 
Values in Financial Services.” 

Simultaneously, the bank sponsored 
a merchandise display in its lobby. 
Merchants who are customers were 
given an opportunity to show their 
goods, each being allowed a week’s time. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Behind Every IBM Electric Typewriter 


...9Ixteen Years 


of Proved 
All-Electric 
Performance 


The IBM Electric Typewriter is backed _ ultimate in quantity.and quality of carbon 
by 16 years of commercial production and copies—with a feather-light touch. 


use in businesses of all types. There is an IBM Electric Typewriter 


It has completely electric keyboard F every typing purpose: the Standard 
operation, including electric carriage re- for regular correspondence; the Executive 
turn, line spacing, shift key, back spacer, for letters with the distinguished appear- 


tabulator and space bar. These features  20C¢ of fine printing; the Formswriter 
enable the typist to produce more letters for bills and orders; the Hektowriter for 


with less effort. reproduction work on a liquid duplicat- 
ing machine, and many others for partic- 
IBM Electric Typewriters produce the ular applications. 


IBM 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU 
FACILITIES e PROOF MACHINES e TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Bldg., 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


Home Loans 


The Bank oF VirciniA (Richmond) 
keeps pounding away at an important 
phase of bank lending, one which prom- 
ises to boom in the coming months 
now that restrictions have been lifted. 
Modernization and home improvement 
lending is no small item in the Rich- 
mond area. The bank reports that it has 
made more than 30,000 such loans to 
home owners throughout the state over 
a period of three years. 

How? Consistent advertising and ag- 
gressive promotion will take a bow. 
One phase—and a very successful one— 
of the bank’s campaign is direct mail. 
A recent specimen which reached our 
mail bag, addressed ‘‘Dear Home 
Owner,” offered a simple plan: No down 
payment, no collateral, no endorsers, 
and up to three years to repay on the 
basis of $3.20 per month per $100 bor- 
rowed, which includes principal and 
interest. Suggested the letter: “It is 
one of the simplest, easiest loans for us 
tomake . . . just like opening a charge 
account with us and paying in conven- 
ient monthly payments.” 

The letter also suggested 17 specific 


A check for the trucking industry 


housing jobs these loans would cover, 
in addition to all kinds of repairs and 
improvements. And, what’s more, the 
letter was not a “yes” or “no” proposi- 
tion. The closing paragraph stated: “If 
the time is now, we’re ready. If it’s 
later, remember that the Bank of Vir- 
ginia is headquarters for this time pay- 
ment plan. . .” 


“Industry” Check 


The American Trucking Association 
has adopted a new standard check 
format carrying industry-wide adver- 
tising messages. 

Direct messages are printed in two 
lines across the check in white type on 
red panels, reading, “Everything Ameri- 
cans eat, use, wear comes all or part-way 


Attract New 


Home Loan 
Customers 


by truck” and “America’s cities, great 
and small, depend on motor trucks for 
food.” A postage stamp-size picture in 
the upper right-hand corner reports, 
“Trucking employs more than three 
and one-half million people,” while the 
A.T.A. seal or the company’s own em- 
blem appears in the opposite corner, 
Finally, an emblem at the bottom, just 
left of the signature, proclaims, “ Thisis 
motor truck money.” 

The name of the individual trucking 
firm is imprinted in the usual position 
at the top of the check. 

Developed and printed by The Todd 
Company, the new check is said to be 
the first such instrument to put the ad- 
vertising value of checks to work for an 
entire industry. 


... WITH THIS FREE DISPLAY UNIT— PLANNED IN COOPERATION 
WITH ABA’S REAL ESTATE FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


ERE’S a dramatic way to encourage 
tomorrow’s home builders to start 
planning—and saving—today. The 
American Home Diorama was designed 
in cooperation with the Real Estate 
Finance Dept. of The American Bank- 
ers Association. It’s available to any 
bank—free of charge—for a one-month 
period, as a service of The American 
Home Magazine. Today, forty such 
units are constantly beifg circulated 
from city to city. 
The Diorama is 53” x 27” x 15”, 


convenient in size for display in a win- 
dow or on a small table in your lobby. 
It’s shipped to you in one complete piece. 
All you have to do is remove it from 
its case, plug it into your electrical 
outlet, and it immediately starts to 
work. The only expense involved for 
you is the nominal one of expressing 
the diorama to another bank after you 
have used it a month. 


Write today telling us what month 
you would like to exhibit the Diorama. 
If possible, give an alternate month. 


Address: The American Home Maga- 
zine, Bank Educational Department, 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Snow White and F. R. B. 


For the first time, the FEDERAL RE- 
serve BANK OF PHILADELPHIA had an 
outdoor holiday display in its formal 
courtyard, located in the heart of the 
city’s busy shopping district. On or- 
dinary days, the courtyard separating 
the bank from the post office is land- 
scaped, planted with trees and bushes, 
and forms a pleasant but dignified re- 
treat behind a high iron fence. 

But during the holiday rush, busy 
shoppers paused, rubbed their eyes, and 
stopped to get acquainted with some of 
their favorite fictional characters, in- 
cluding Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, in diininutive size. Several of 
the dwarfs were seated around a caul- 
dron over a campfire in the court. 

Familiar fictional animals peered out 
of the shrubbery or played in full 
view of the spectators. All the figures 
were in effigy, of course, but the effect 
was realistic. At night, the scene was 
floodlighted. 

Building Superintendent Fred Mur- 
ray and Olga B. Matuck, junior auditor, 
arranged the display. 


Club 


Recently, while workmen were doing 
a repaint job at the JACKSON-STATE 
NATIONAL BANK, Jackson, Mississippi, 
some employees hit upon the idea of 
glamorizing the ‘“‘coke” cooler which, 
for several years, had been housed in 
the basement. This led to more ideas 
on decorative motif, new location, etc., 
and, finally a contest to christen the 
new “department.” The winner was 
Eleanor O’Leary and her suggestion, 
“Club 85-29"—the bank’s transit 
number. 


President Gaddis of the_ Jackson-State 
National Bank presents to Eleanor O’Leary 
the award for the winning club name 


At the formal opening, President L. 
M. Gaddis did the honors of ribbon- 
cutting and declared the “department”’ 
officially opened for business. The ses- 
sion was attended by all officers, direc- 
tors and employees. Cokes and ice 
cream were “on the house.” It was a 
lot of fun. 

But the point of this suggestion is— 
why not let the carpenter and the 
painter do a little touching up on staff 
recreational quarters while the bank 
lobby gets a general overhaul? 


News 


DoLiar SAVINGS BANK of New York 
City issues a semi-monthly news bulle- 


tin, “It’s Dollars to Doughnuts You 
Didn’t Know.” It is published to keep 
employees informed of changes in pol- 
icy, current activities, services, and 
other matters of timely interest, and to 
give them an accurate working knowl- 
edge of what their bank is doing in- 
ternally and public relations-wise. The 
bulletin may graduate later into a full- 
fledged house organ. 


Airport Bank 


The only airport bank in New Eng- 
land has been opened by the NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT Bank of Boston, at Logan 
International Airport, East Boston. The 
bank’s quarters are located in the new 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1946 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS .. . 
OTHER BONDS, NOTES, AND DEBENTURES 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


$ 57,082,418.76 
45,675,435.01 
5,481,166.69 
1,599,505.49 
210,000.00 
52,949,267.86 
218,645.39 


1,275,001.00 
1.00 

4,291.43 
43,700.60 
$164,539,433.23 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST AND EXPENSE 
RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 


$106,022,849.86 

39,813,059.00 

3,252,380.67 

6,176,316.44 $155,264,605.97 
4,291.43 
130,189.36 
504,590.58 
487,373.38 
35.01 


8,148,347,50 
$164,539,433.23 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $14,568,377 .69 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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DEPOSITS: 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS ........ 
5 a LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED ........ 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED .... . 
4 q SURPLUS 3,500,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 398,347.50 
GENERAL RESERVE. ......... 750,000.00 
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terminal building at the airport, with 
entrance from the passenger lobby. 
The new bank is designed for the 
convenience of airport personnel and 
air travelers on domestic and inter- 
national lines. It will provide travelers 
checks, foreign currency, cable transfers 
and letters of credit. For the domestic 
air traveler and airport personnel, all 
of SHAWwMuT’s banking services are 
available, including 24-hour deposit 
service through a night depository. 


H. C. of L(unches) 


An idea, which grew out of a com- 
plaint on the high cost of restaurant 


lunches, became a reality when the 
First NATIONAL BANK of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, opened a lunch room for 
the benefit of its 37 employees. 

The room was built by the bank 
janitor, John Johnston, under the direc- 
tion of Kathryn Snearline and Eleanor 
Berly, in a corner of the bank basement. 
It was made of materials left over from 
the redecoration of the bookkeeping 
department. 

The bank purchased a hot plate, 
chrome chairs, cutlery, pots and pans 
and lamps. A table was donated and the 
girls made tablecloths and attractive 
curtains for the utility shelves. 


Aow FIREMAN’S FUND 
boosting 
BANK FINANCING 


ing on the 


financing sot 


+ Casualty. F. 


Firemans Funp Grou 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


| NSURANCE COMPANY 
4 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK - 


CHICAGO 


FIREMAN’S 


INDEMNITY COMPAR 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


INDEMNI COMPANY 


BOSTON + ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES 


Personalities 


MIDLAND NATIONAL BANK of 
apolis has introduced a new seri¢ 
institutional advertising well de 
an editorial orchid. 

The institutional point-of-view ig] 
cused on the bank’s personnel. The} 
ries is titled “‘ People You'll Like . ; 
Each advertisement carries a port® 
sometimes the employee’s own fag 
group, and the text gives a brief 
manized biographical sketch, tellj 
such personal things as educatiog 
background, hobbies, talents, ban 
experience, and the particular functi 
he performs in the bank. 

No. 2 in the series, for example, 
written about William H. Wallroff, 
account officer. Bill, a “‘grand-pe 
was shown with Mrs. Bill and s 
members of his family. The text 
Bill discussing with the junior Wallrofi 
their interest in a menagerie of pe 
pigeons, rabbits, goldfish, canari 
cows, collies and cats. 

The text invites the reader to drop 
and meet Bill at the new account de 
it says that he “is another reason wh 
people have come to call the Mid 
as ‘the personal service bank.’” Va 
tions of this theme is the usual sign< 
of each advertisement in the series. 


Safe Deposit 


IrvINGTON (New Jersey) NATIONAE 
BANK points up its sales literature 
on safe deposit service with a n 
folder questionnaire, “What Every 
Wife Should Know—A Record of Fam-§ 
ily Documents.” The idea, of course, 
stresses the importance of keeping in- 
surance policies, War Bonds, stocks, 
mortgages and other important docu- § 
ments in a safe place . . . in fact, a 
safe deposit box at the Irvington. 


Well Done 


H. R. Jackson, assistant vice- presi- 
dent of the Gary (Indiana) Nation 
Bank says: “Public relations covers @ 
multitude of things, but recently 
the first time we were able to lead i 
around by the nose.’ 

The occasion was the bank’s purchasé) 
of a 1,005-pound steer, winner of th 
4-H reserve grand championship at the 
Lake County (Indiana) Fair. 

The gesture, according to Mr. Jack= 
son, was an expression of the bank's 
confidence in American youth. It pub- 
licized the bank’s name in the rural) 
areas, and it was fittingly distributed 
“medium well” to patients and nurses 
at Gary’s Methodist and Mercy hospix; 
tals. 2 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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IMPORTANT MESSAGES 


sHOULD LOOK 


IMPORTANT 


FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN FLAX WRITING 
FINE FLAX AIR MATI 
FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 


BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Ecusta ‘Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


Payroll Service 


OnEIDA NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company of Utica, New York, recently 
announced a “telephone payroll serv- 
ice” for all customers. Procedure is 
simple: ’Phone the bank and ask for 
“Special Payroll Clerk,” give him in- 
structions and the name of your favor- 
ite teller. The job is done in jig time and 
waiting at the designated teller’s win- 
dow for your call. The plan saves line- 
waiting and helps relieve congestion at 
peak loads. Also, it gives the customer 
one more specialized service to appre- 
ciate. 


Federal Reserve Stock 
Banking Premises Occupied 


Other Resources 


DEPOSITS: 


U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


in the amount of $6,939,018.05. 


C. H. M. ATKINS 
Cuares F. BARRETT 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. 
Epwarp W. Epwarps 
JosePH S. GRAYDON 

JOHN H. Goyert, Director Emeritus 


*Loans and 


Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances... 


Total Capital Funds........ 
Reserve for Dividends Payable.............. 
Reserve for Interest, 
Liability Under Acceptances.................. 


**Commercial, Bank and Savings 


H. Moonry 
Georce A. RENTSCHLER 


A car and bus card used by a northwestern bank to promote its consumer financing plan 


Up, Please 


In these times of congested traffic, 
a favorite complaint of those doing 


Statement as of December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


$66,779,250.49 
97,902,766.12 
13,734,215.82 
61,105,664.60 
360,000.00 
3,717,499.73 
57,913.94 
597,823.70 


$244,255,134.40 


LIABILITIES 


$6,000,000.00 

6,000,000.00 

2,910,122.44 
$14,910,122.44 
3,002,842.00 
90,000.00 
696,488.56 
186,835.05 
57,913.94 


220,131,329.47 
4,893,339.95 
286,262.99 


$244,255,134.40 


*In addition to this item as shown we have unused loan commitments outstanding 


**This includes $2,834,009.93 of trust moneys on deposit in the Banking Depart- 
ment, which under the provisions of the ban 


wk Ling law, Section 710-165 of the State 
of Obio is a preferred claim against the assets of the bank. 


DIRECTORS 


E. Wesster 
OHN B. HOLLISTER 
STERLING B. CRAMER L. 


. Rowe 
RL J. SCHMIDLAPP 


UFMAN HaroLp T. SIMPSON 
RicHarp E. LEBLoND 


Lzonarp S. SMITH, Jr. 
ETHAN B. STANLEY 
A. STARK 
CirrForD R. WRIGHT 


MAIN OFFICE: FOURTH & WALNUT STS. 
19 Convenient Offices In Cincinnati 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


te FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <° 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


banking business on the upper floors of 
a building is, quite naturally, elevator 
service. 

Nothing nettles a person more than 
being stuffed like a sardine in a panelled 
car and wiggling out at a half dozen 
wrong floors to allow the right of way 
to fellow passengers. One might expect 
such maneuvers at a department store 
sale, but in your bank . . . ? 

A series of newspaper advertisements 
released recently by the MARSHALL & 
ItstEY Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
announced that it had installed a new 
elevator—non-stop express service to 
the specialized loan departments on the 
fifth and sixth floors. 

The advertisements mentioned that 
the’ new service was instituted to make 
it easy, convenient, and pleasant as 
possible to do business at the M. & I. 


Small Ads 


INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL Bank of Chi- 
cago uses small newspaper space effec- 


_ tively with a series plugging the type of 
‘customers, professional, business and 


otherwise, which have chosen this loop 
bank. Each of the series says: ‘“ Execu- 


tives bank here. . . ,” “Jobbers bank 


here... ,” “Engineers bank here 
. »” and so on covering the whole 
gamut of trades and professions to be 
found in Chicago’s centralized business 
section. The continuity of this series 
gets its point across with a punch. 


300th Anniversary 


CENTRAL NATIONAL Bank of Yonkers, 
New York, distributed an illustrated 


brochure, “Yonkers Through Three 


Centuries,” as its contribution to the 
city’s tercentennial observance in 1946. 
The brochure was illustrated with scores 
of old prints and photographs of his- 


_ torical importance and interest. 


Advertising Sticker | 


The GREENVILLE (Mississippi) BANK 
AND Trust ComPANy has an origi 
advertising scheme. 
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When the bank makes a loan to help 
a new business get started it hands the 
customers some stickers reading: “This 
Business Was Made Possible With the 
Assistance of The Greenville Bank and 
Trust Company.” 

The sticker has been in use during 
the past three years in which time, with 
the bank’s aid, Greenville has acquired 
a new stockyard, a wholesale hardware 
business, a harness and saddlery estab- 
lishment, several groceries, two lumber 
yards, and a taxi company, among 
others. 

The bank thought, says President 
Joe Weinberg, that inasmuch as it had 
made these concerns possible it should 
have some credit. Each of the new 
customers, he reports, put the stickers 
on desks or front entrances; the taxi 
firm stuck one on the windshield of 
every cab. 


For Bank Employees 


A new employee participation plan 
instituted last Summer by the Com- 
muNITY SAVINGS BANK of Rochester, 
New York, is being continued after a 
three months’ trial period, President 
Charles W. Carlson has announced. 

Bonuses will be declared semi-an- 
nually, based upon the percentage of 
achievement of monthly business ob- 
jectives established by a joint em- 
ployee-management council. One hun- 
dred percent achievement will mean the 
payment of approximately two weeks’ 
salary to eligible staff members as a 
half-yearly bonus. 

Inasmuch as the bank is a mutual 
savings institution the bonus will be 
paid only out of net earnings remaining 


“Sorry to bother you at this time of night. 
But do you know what my balance is?” 


after dividends and transfers to surplus. 

During the first three months of the 
program’s operations, these achieve- 
ment marks were attained: September, 
106.5 percent; October, 96.7 percent; 
November, 108.4 percent. 

The administrative council is com- 
posed of five officers and department 
heads, and “five representatives of the 
employees’ association. Membership is 
rotated every six months. 

The council establishes the business 
objectives that determine the amount 
of the bonus. It also encourages and 
reviews suggestions for improving bank 
services and efficiency, and generally 


promotes individual initiative and man- 
agerial ability. 


Retirement Plans 


Stockholders of CENTRAL NATIONAL 
Bank of Cleveland have ratified an em- 
ployees’ retirement and pension plan 
previously recommended by the di- 
rectors. ... A new and more liberal 
annuity plan is now in force for em- 
ployees of THe BANK oF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta. It more than doubles the 
previous benefits. A new group life in- 
surance policy is also being offered, 
greatly increasing hospital and dis- 
ability benefits. 


ALL THE ANSWERS 


Because the Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory 
(the Blue Book) provides instant, accurate, up- 
to-date answers to practically all questions 
about banks and. banking— it is the favorite 
financial reference of both bankers and busi- 
nessmen all over the country. 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
THE BLUE BOOK 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET - 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Farm Program 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


bank took an interest. It agreed to 
donate three lime spreaders, and it en- 
couraged the farmers to vote in favor of 
the county’s admission. Later the man- 
ager of the farm department drove the 
soil conservation supervisor around the 
county, introducing him to the leading 
farmers. 

The bank works closely with county 
farm and home agents, promotes the 
interests of the 4-H Clubs and FFA, 
helping with their shows, financing their 
projects, awarding prizes, transporting 


their judging teams. It has even pro- 
vided a substitute for the farm agent. 
“In August last year,” Mr. Via re- 


calls, “our bank held a meeting of all 
the feed manufacturers, poultry hatch- 
erymen, county agents, agricultural 
instructors, and Farm Security super- 
visors in the Roanoke trade area. We 
invited several other guests from the 
State Department of Agriculture, the 
State Agricultural College and other 
agencies, to discuss the future of the 
poultry industry in our section. The 
meeting took place in the bank lobby, 
and later supper was served to the 
visitors. 


Republic National Bank 
of Dallas 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $ 85,895,032.81 
U. S. Government Securities 42,406,284.17 
State, Municipal, and Other Securities 3,194,427.56 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 600,000.00 
Loans and Discounts . 136,788,020.60 
Banking House . 2,205,141.69 
Furniture and Fixtures ; 285,073.77 
Real Estate for Bank Expansion ; 259,669.22 

Customers’ Liability—Acceptances and 
of Credit 4 5,174,898.78 
Total $276,808,548.60 


LIABILITIES 
$ 10,000,000.00 
10,0003000.00 


Capital 

Surplus . 

Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc. . 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


$ 20,000,000.00 
2,150,507.93 
1,597,521.73 
5,174,898.78 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual $163,247,883.62 
79,795,331.27 
U. S. Government . 4,842,405.27 247,885,620.16 
« « «  $276,808,548.60 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


“Last Summer the extension division 
of our state college put on a demon. 
stration of DDT as a killer of flies in 
dairy barns and on cows, and as a con- 
trol of cattle lice. The bank bought a 
$66 electric sprayer for the county 
agent to use in his demonstration; the 
farmers can use it, too, free of charge, 
We’ve agreed to buy another, if the 
farmers need it. 

“We have established a lending |j- 
brary for the farmers. It contains ap- 
proximately 125 books on agricultural 
subjects and more than 600 bulletins, 
which we lend free. 

“Tn short, our bank is interested in 
doing everything it can to help raise the 
standard of living and to increase the 
farm income in our vicinity.” 


CRD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHO CHS CHS ONS 


Truth in the news: “After the col- 
lision Mr. Smith’s car was brought to 
the local garage for repairs and was 
badly damaged.” 


The modern girl worries as much about 
a little shine on her nose as her mother did 
about a lot of dust on the furniture. 


Newspaper headline: “Prices soar.” 
Well, so is the American housewife. 


It may be that the wheel that squeaks 
gets the grease, but it’s also true that the 
dog that scratches has the fleas. 


We suppose Franco classifies as a 
“Dictator but not Red.” 


The old popular songs are best because 
nobody sings them any more. 


We think it would be a good idea to 
merge some of the radio stations. At 
least, that’s the way we get them on our 
radio. 


Americans may be dollar chasers, but 
how else could they get enough money to 
lend the rest of the world. 


Where is old Dr. Coué, who taught 
us to say after World War I, “Every 
day in every way the world is getting 
better and better.” 


Every two years a Congressman goes 
home to build up the fences he expects to 
straddle later. 


Maybe the cause of rising juvenile 
crime is that too many parents’ slippers 
are being worn out on the night-club 
floors. 
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ap- DETROIT. MICHIGAN STATE 

- 31 Branch Offices Throughout the City 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 
U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates te, 66,220,503.61 


- (All due within one year) 
Other U. S. Government Obligations 265,729,863.35 
(Due or callable within 5 years $156,161,474.94) 
State and Municipal Securities - - 2,645,646.08 
(Due within 5 years $1,696,980.22) 
out Corporate and Other Securities (Including Detroit Savings Safe a ee 
Deposit Company Geock $100,000) - - 13,717,910.13 
lid (Due within 5 years $9,324,209.21) 
(Main Office and Thirty-One Branch Offices) 
Accrued Interest and Prepaid Expemse * 1,899,623.33 
tks Customers Liability on Acceptances 259,042.81 
LIABILITIES 
a Commercial Deposits: 
Individuals, Corporations and Others - - $206,221,779.49 
U.S. Government - - 1,396,624.82 
use Treasurer—State of Michigan - - + * 4,779,802.11 
Other Public Funds 5,497,500.24 $223,895,706.66 
Savings Deposits - * ° 261,435,640.93 
to Total Deposits - - 485,331,347.59 
At Accrued Dividends, Expenses and Other 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 259,042.81 
but Common Stock 3,000,000.00 
Preferred Stock Retirement Provision 1,811,438.00 
Undivided Profits - * * 1,534,103.63 
Reserve for Contingencies 2,744,561.14 17,460,102.77 
ht Total $504,806,327.22 
urities in the foregoing statement with a par value of 


Bs: United States Government Sec 
secure public and other deposits where required by law. 


$11,135,000.00 are pledged to 
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MLOSERY White ties——titteen years alter its organization, the Division's first banquet was held in New York 


G 


A Trust Division 
Milestone 


n PAGE 99 of “Proceedings of the 
22nd Annual Convention of the 


American Bankers’ Association, 1896,” 


you'll find this title: ‘The Minutes of 
Trust Company Section.” Then there’s 
the dateline, “St. Louis, September 22d, 
1896,” followed by several pages re- 
cording the organization of what is 
now the A.B.A. Trust Division. 

So the Division recently passed its 
50th birthday, a milestone that had 
prominent recognition at the 28th Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference in New York, 
February 3-S. 

The program devoted one full session 
to the Golden Jubilee, with speakers re- 
viewing various phases of the half 
century that has elapsed since a small 
group of trust men, attending an A.B.A. 
convention, organized the ‘Trust Com- 
pany Section.” The name was changed 
later to Trust Division. 

On the program for the 50th anniver- 
sary observance, with Division Presi- 
dent Evans Woollen, Jr., presiding, 
were Gilbert T. Stephenson, director of 
trust research, The Graduate School 
of Banking, whose subject was “Fifty 
Years of Trust Business”; Austin W. 
Scott, professor of law, Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, “Fifty Years of 
Trust Law”; Frank M. Totton, vice- 
president, Chase National Bank, New 
York, “The Trust Division’s Horo- 
scope”; and Dr. William A. Irwin, 
A.B.A. economist, “Fifty Years of Eco- 
nomic Change.” The address of Mr. 
Woollen, president of the Fletcher 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, at the 
conference’s opening session was keyed 
to the birthday. 

At the Division’s annual meeting 
during the A.B.A.’s 1946 convention in 
Chicago last September, the 50th anni- 
versary was celebrated with speeches 
and a birthday cake. The guest of honor 
was Isaac H. Orr, honorary chairman 
of the board of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company. Mr. Orr is the only 
surviving participant in the organiza- 
tion session of 50 years ago. 


@ 
Just why is it that you convince a man 


but persuade a woman? 


There isn’t a chance of getting a good 
five cent cigar again until we get a nickel 
worth five cents. 


The fellow who said our highways need 
foolproof automobiles used the right word. 


February 1947 


The truth probably lies somewhere 
between what we think of Joe Stalin 
and what he thinks of himself. 


Civilization sometimes seems to be a 
process by which living gets dearer and 
life cheaper. 

Women take men’s places in many 
ways, but they never try to fill their 
shoes. 


The weather man seems to be the only 
person who makes a living out of a guess- 
ing contest. 


A young man may waste his four 
years at college, but his father certainly 
gets an education. 


There are always a great many politi- 
cians itching for office whom the people 
accommodatingly scratch. 

The big city political machines ap- 
parently have cash registers with 
mufflers on them. 


Making both ends meet is exceedingly 


difficult as long as the ends continue to 
Spread. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U, S. Government Securitic 


Loans and Discounts 
Other Bonds and Stocks 


and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Unearned Discount 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


Total Deposits 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


Dividend Declared, Payable Feb. 28, 1947 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


$117,741,620.58 
176,896,214.90 
149,152,811.07 
8,063,122.43 
585,000.00 


335,603.30 
929,002.00 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


3,095,731.34 
975,886.37 
11,124.24 
4,202.43 


$457,790,318.66 


LIABILITIES 


$ 10,200,000.00 
9,300,000.00 
6,859,282.04 
500,000.00 
240,000.00 
1,901,710.92 
205,730.92 
3,105,280.09 
41,285.17 
$355,922,361.68 
57,577,506.94 
11,937,160.90 
425,437,029.52 


$457,790,318.66 


Broadway Locust Olive 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


Dr. Gaines discussed in detail methods of spraying and 
dusting, location of tobacco plant beds, weed control, insect 
control, and other measures which have been found helpful 
in bringing about healthy tobacco beds. He strongly recom- 
mended that the tobacco grower grow his own plants and 
stressed the fact that controls must be used every year. He 
estimated that failure to use these controls in 1946 had cost 
the growers $5,000,000, whereas the cost of controls would 
have cost only $100,000. 

The tobacco clinc was so well received by the growers that 
the First National contemplates making it an annual affair. 


Interest in Seil Conservation on Increase 


A remarkable increase in the interest of bankers and bank- 
ers associations in soil conservation has become increasingly 
evident during the past two years. At least some of this 
interest may be attributable to the fact that soil conserva- 
tion is and has been for some years past an important item in 
the program of the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Recently the Commission asked 4,000 country key bankers 
what banks are doing.to promote soil conservation and good 
land management in their communities. Here BANKING 
describes for its readers some of the’ interesting projects 
mentioned by the county key bankers and others. 


Bank Sponsors Soil Testing 


The Farmers National Bank, Amsterdam, New York, 
through J. Fred Callahan, assistant cashier, reports that 
“each year we call on approximately 50 farmers, accom- 
panied by a chemist from one of the largest fertilizer com- 
panies in the United States. We take soil tests of the various 
fields, and we question the farmers regarding the crops he 
wishes to raise in these fields, then we recommend certain 
fertilizers for the various crops. We also check the permanent 
pastures and recommend top dressing, and in order to prove 
our theory, we ask some of the doubting Thomases to buy 
one or two bags of fertilizer and spread it down through the 
middle of an alfalfa field and observe the difference in that 
particular section the following year.” 


Kansas 
Kansas Bankers Association recently completed a series of group 
meetings, attended by 2,660 bankers, at which plans were consid- 
ered for developing an active, statewide organization of county 
bankers associations and for promoting better soil and moisture 
conservation. Association President R. N. Downie, of Garden City, 
was the principal speaker. Below, Group 7 meeting in Hutchinson 


“In one particular instance, the farmer told me that he 
could not understand why it was that his father 25 years ago 
raised much better crops than he was now raising,” Mr. 
Callahan said. “ After having his soil analyzed and following 
the recommendation of the chemist, the results were amazing, 

“ Another farmer, who owns a flat river farm, complained 
that his oats, after heavy wind and rain, would lodge: that 
is, they would blow over and would not straighten up again. 
After having his soil analyzed, the chemist detected a very 
high nitrogen condition and a deficiency in potash. The 
following year his oats simply amazed him.” 

The Farmers National may secure these conservation 
loans by a chattel mortgage with a maximum time of one 
year. “The fertilizer company allows a 10 percent cash dis- 
count if the fertilizer is paid for when delivered. This results 
in a substantial saving for the farmer even should he have to 
borrow for a short term to obtain his discount,”’ Mr. Callahan 
reports. 


Conservation Topic of the Year 


The First National Bank of Lapeer, Wisconsin, announces 
its employment of a full time farm representative in a 124% 
x 18-inch newspaper advertisement, in which it emphasized 
its willingness and keenness to serve its farm customers. 

The advertisement featured prominently the bank’s inter- 
est in soil conservation by flanking the cut showing the en- 
trance of the bank with the legend, “Our land is our wealth 

. . we must protect and develop it,” and the goal of banks 
generally to help make “every acre a productive acre.” In the 
body of the advertisement the bank said that in Lapeer 
County soil conservation is the topic of the year. 

The bank invited its farm customers to come to the bank 
for an exchange of information and ideas on conservation 
practices. 


Connecticut Bankers Sponsor Soil Meetings 


At a meeting in Hartford of the agricultural committee of 
the Connecticut Bankers Association it was decided to 
sponsor meetings in the six Connecticut counties to be 
organized into soil conservation districts. 

Both commercial and savings bankers at these meetings 
will hear their own county’s soil conservation officials tell of 
that county’s future plans, and the results obtained from 
practices already established. 

G. H. Stebbins, chairman, Connecticut association’s agri- 
cultural commission, who is vice-president, Simsbury Bank 
& Trust Company, commented on proposed meetings: 


Virginia 
Charles T. O’ Neill, vice-president and trust officer, National Bank 
& Trust Co., Charlottesville, Virginia, and chairman, Agricultural 
Commission, American Bankers Association, right, is being shown 
ladino clover by R. J. Fisher, chairman of the Thomas Jefferson 
Soil Conservation District, which embraces five central Virginia 
counties. Ladino clover is a new crop in this Virginia district 
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“Tn these days of power and mechan- 


he ized farming, Connecticut could easily 
1g0 develop decadent agricultural areas if 
Mr, Nutmeg farmers fail to use their newly- 
ing created soil conservation districts as an 
ng. effective tool in creating a more perma- 
ned nent and profitable agriculture.” 
hat 
- Ask Top Farm Output for 
Sixth Year 
Production goals for 1947 call for an- 
ion other year of production near wartime 
one levels according to the Bureau of Agri- 
dis- cultural Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ults ment of Agriculture. The suggested 
e to large production is justified by antici- 
han pated needs. From the standpoint of 
proper land use and conservation, how- 
ever, the goal acreage is larger than is 
permanently desirable and means a 
delay in restoring a better balance be- 
Ces tween soil depleting and soil conserving 
2% crops. (See chart below.) 
ized There are several reasons for continu- 
| ing heavy production in 1947, (1) there 
ter- is a strong domestic demand; (2) there 
en- is need to build up reserve stocks of 
alth some commodities depleted during the 
nks war; (3) many war devastated areas are 
the still critically short of food and other 
eer farm products America can supply, and 
(4) a margin of safety should be allowed 
ank for the possibility of less favorable 
tion weather and lower yields than have 
prevailed in recent years. 
Greatest expansions over 1946 acre- 
ngs ages called for by 1947 goals are in cot- 
ton, flaxseed, dry beans, soybeans, bar- 
of 
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ley, and grain sorghums. Continuation 
of the high wartime level of production 
is indicated for wheat, rice, and sugar 
crops. 


Bank Cireculates Newsletter 


In the 1947 outlook issue of its “ Four 
Pillars of Income” newsletter circulated 
periodically to farm customers, the 
First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, points out that “the officers 
and staff of the bank, in their daily con- 
tacts with farmers, want to find ways 
and means through which the bank can 
help those farmers plan and execute 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, Dec. 31, 1946 
RESOURCES 


farming plans which seem to offer every 
possibility of meeting any unfavorable 
trend and gaining the ‘least risks and 
the surest profits.’” 

The letter states that “the files of the 
bank contain accurate credit informa- 
tion about the 7,500 farmers who live 
within 25 miles of the bank. If these 
farmers need to borrow for farm opera- 
tions, and have a good proposition, the 
bank is ready to make such loans, with- 
out any delay, at a reasonable rate of 
interest, and advance the money as 
needed.” 

Soil conservation is among a variety 
of topics discussed by the letter. 


Securities 


Other Real Estate........ 


Letters of Credit Issued 


Capital Stock — 


Guarant 


State, County and Municipal 


Customers’ Drive-in Facility, Bank 
Vault, Furniture and Fixtures 


Customers’ Liability Account — 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes, Employees’ Pension 
Account and Other Expenses 
Liability Account — Letters of Credit 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Of OKLAHOMA CITY 


58,497 589.45 


13,631,090.27 
54,171.00 
300,000.00 
17,130.31 


342,539.60 
4.26 


150,157.18 
49,932,950.93 


$165,989,897 .96 


5,000,000.00 
‘81 


4,398,465 $ 14,398,465.81 


887,145.32 


150,157.18 
150,554,129.65 


$165,989,897.96 
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Loans and Discounts................. $ 43,064,264.96 
U. S. Government Securities......... 
Other Investment Securities ‘ : 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........ 
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Undivided Profits. ...... 
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The Fair 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


and tables for the convenience of the 
crowds who might want to rest, meet 
friends, or just sit. On the opposite side 
of the corridor, decked out in attractive 
signs, were prominently displayed the 
three main projects of farmer aids being 
sponsored by the bank. 

One of these is a simple egg cooler 
which the bank developed through 
joint experiments with some local farm- 
ers. Five of the coolers were distributed 
to farmers some time ago with the 
understanding that records would be 


kept on the efficiency of the device in 
preserving the quality of eggs. One of 
these experimenting farmers, Howard 
Larason, had 1,500 birds. Through the 
use of this egg cooler he showed that he 
was able to increase his income by $75 
monthly. 

Assuming conservatively that a 
farmer will get about 60 cents more per 
crate it would work out like this. The 
producer, let’s say, has 1,400 birds and 
markets about 13 crates of eggs a week. 
He will therefore receive $7.80 more a 
week if his eggs are of the highest qual- 
ity. This would amount to $400 for a 
year, whereas the complete cost of 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
as of December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Obligations . 
Other Public Securities 

Other Securities . 

Loans and Discounts . 

Real Estate Mortgages 

Banking Houses Owned . 


Customers’ Liability for 


Other Assets . 


- $ 316,145,094.33 
378,042,008.54 
6,103,694.46 
20,749,016.22 
385,765,415.37 
4,105,786.81 
12,005,982.42 
4,005,065.47 
3,036,448.27 
$1,129,958,511.89 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (2,000,000 shares). 
Surplus. . . 

Undivided Profits 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1947 
Deposits . . ‘ 
Certified and Official Checks: 
Acceptances Outstanding . 


Other Liabilities, Reserve for iene etc. 


$20,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


13,110,036.19 $ 63,110,036.19 


600,000.00 
1,006,934,771.39 
48,516,244.25 
4,667,041.75 
6,130,418.31 


Of the abo ts $38,804,366.87 are pledged to secure public deposits and for — 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


building one of the egg coolers is about 
$45. 

The second project that aroused cop. 
siderable interest at the fair goes by the 
name of the Massachusetts Clean 
Nest. While no one seems quite sur 
why Massachusetts should be thys 
honored, it was quite generally agreed 
that anyone with a few tools could 
build one. Max DeJonge, a farmer nea 
Ringoes, New Jersey, says that he has 
tried two of them with excellent results, 

The main purpose of this nest is to 
keep the eggs clean because, with the 
shortage of labor, egg cleaning has be. 
come more and more of a problem. 

A third project shown at the fair isa 
rye grass seeder. This was made froma 
grass seed hopper of an old grain drill 
and can be easily attached to a tractor 
equipped with a cultivator. This makes 
possible the planting of rye grass at the 
same time as a farmer makes his last 
cultivation of corn. So while the corn js 
ripening a cover crop of rye gets a good 
start before the end of the season. 
Obviously this method of sowing rye 
saved labor, time and equipment, not 
to mention its value in the direction of 
soil conservation. 

The farm job of this bank is some- 
what unusual in the fact that it is lo 
cated in an area that is one of the most 
advanced in the country from an agri- 
cultural standpoint. Diversification of 
crops is widely practiced and the area 
produces a large percent of the eggs 
supplying the New York City market. 
There are also good herds of Holsteins 
and Guernseys and most of the farmers 
are able to grow their own feed. 


“It’s simple. You put debits on this side and 
credits on the other side—or is it the other 
way around?” 
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Combined Statements of Condition 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP OF BANKS 


As at the close of business December 31, 1946 


Banking Houses, & 

Including Office Buildings 
Other Real Estate Owned... 
Prepaid Expenses..... 

Customers’ Liability C Credit. 

Accrued Interest and Income Receivable 

U.S. Government Securities... 

Florida County and 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock. 
Other Securities... 


5,267,665.41 

176,552.33 

39,330.43 

52,922.98 

9,208.07 
$ 1,337,745.97 
. 171,187,171.35 
22,047,408.60 
502,500.00 
1,268,404.73 , 


98,710,737.87 295,053,968.52 


$968,852,882.45 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. 


Reserves... 


$ 7,100,000.00 
11,445,000.00 
1,527,275.63 
1,509,794.16 

1 426,785.37 
4,187.50 
175,000.00 
279.00 
187,653.69 
10,331.45 


Dividends Declared, not yet Payable....... 

Bills Payable 

Other Liabilities... 

Interest & Income Collected, n not 
Deposits: 


U.S. Government 


345,466,575.65 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 
at Miami 
FLORIDA BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
at Daytona Beach 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Chipley 
MERCHANTS AND 
FARMERS BANK 

of Madison 


FLORIDA NATIONAL 
GROUP of BANKS 


Vn 
©) NATIONAL BANK 


at Key West 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Pensacola 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Ocala at Bartow 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANE FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 

at Belle Glade at Coral Gables 


FLORIDA BANK now BANK FLORIDA BANK 
at Port St. Joe tarke at Fort Pierce 


FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at St. Petersburg 


at West Palm Beach 


FLORIDA BANK 
at Gainesville 
FLORIDA BANK 
at Bushnell 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANE 
at Lakeland 
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Bank Advertising 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


the rainy day theme” . . . “Fight in- 
flation” . . . “Buy carefully”: .. 
“Get out of debt” . . . “Save, save, 


save!’”’ There’s no doubt about it; the 
bankers of America are turning their 
attention to thrift and savings, with a 
sincere desire to help the people and the 
country in what the banks almost uni- 
versally see as a serious situation. 
“Broaden the base,” is another very 
popular theme. Extend banking services 
to more and more millions of people. 
There is much support for what is often 


termed a “public relations” job—hold- 
ing wartime gains, humanizing and ex- 
plaining banking, reselling the “com- 
plete service” idea, urging people to 
deal locally, breaking down the reliance 
on Washington, rebuilding individual- 
ism. One Idaho banker summed up this 
last, very popular theme quite thor- 
oughly as follows: “We should try to 
get people back to the real American 
form of democratic government, get the 
Government out of all types of private 
business and rid the country of these 
labor union dictators, get away from 
all doles and waste of government 
money, and teach people the idea of 
making their own living again.” 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business December 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Securities Owned 


Other Stocks and Bonds 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking House and Equipment 


Other Assets 


$110,077,062.95 
64,931,752.25 
4,844,822.50 

- 129,808,240.40 
2,331,967.50 

1.00 


$311,993,846.60 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 


$ 7,500,000.00 


Surplus Fund . 7,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits, 

Net 5,297,704.39 $ 20,257,704.39 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. 1,606,731.04 
DEPOSITS: 

“Individual. $181,345,521.26 

Banks and 

Bankers . . 99,528,920.07 

U.S. Govt. 9,254,969.84 290,129,411.17 

$311,993,846.60 


First National Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“Sound borrowing”’ is the third big 
theme recommended for bank adyer. 
tising in 1947. Antagonism runs very 
strong against subsidized government 
competition, and the feeling is wide. 
spread that high-rate small loan com. 
panies and the national finance com. 
panies should be pushed back againg 
the wall by aggressive bank merchap. 
dising. The public should be sold the 


idea that the bank is the best place for M 
all borrowing, that the bank can finance # cont: 
all needs. But the accent is on caution, J cons 
sound borrowing—even, according to cast 
some banks, “don’t borrow.” Whi 

This heavy accent on careful spend- cour 
ing, sound borrowing and intensive say. 9} new 
ing is quite a reversal from bank atti- BB to a 
tude a year ago. The survey at that poli 
time showede almost 100 percent The 
centration on the merchandising of loan Con 
services. It was expected by almost 9 as 1 
everyone that 1946 would see great & in a 
streams of goods—homes, cars, house: mor 
hold equipment, etc.—flowing from fac- For 
tories everywhere. A great scramble for 9 and 
the financing was expected. It failed to & puil 
materialize. In its stead came higher § poli 
and higher prices, exorbitant costs for T 
homes, autos and everything else. Cash 9 the 
reserves of many individuals in lower § ill 
income brackets, as well as accumulated The 
Savings Bonds, were sucked into the & cert 
whirlpool of inflation. Many people still J pre: 
need, and can make sound use of, bank § cre 
credit. But many others need a helping § yea: 
hand, guidance and good advice more Bf gure 
than they need a loan that they can’t & of t 
afford. Banks can only be strong and T 
sound in a well ordered economy, based § yet 
on thrift and sensible money manage- pos 
ment on the part of individuals and § Rey 
families. It is this kind of thinking that § — 
has caused the bankers of the country § «w 


to make an about-face during this past 
year, and to focus the spotlight of bank 
advertising on sound money manage- 
ment in 1947. 


Stop following me! 
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Urban Real Estate 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


back quite to the ratio of 1939 (which 
itself represented a decline from the 
178 ratio of 1929), a total average 
increase over the next few years of 25 
to 30 percent above the average 1945 
levels would appear reasonable. 


More Housing Legislation 

Mortgage credit and housing will 
continue to be subjects for legislative 
consideration. This is at least one fore- 
cast that can be made with assurance. 
While it is yet too early to foresee the 
course that legislation may take in the 
new Congress, there is little reason now 
to anticipate a drawing away from a 
policy of easy credit terms for housing. 
The shift in the political control of the 
Congress cannot be safely interpreted 
as meaning any marked modification 
in a policy that has become steadily 
more popular during the past 14 years. 
For the present year at least, veteran 
and labor pressure, supported by certain 
builder groups, makes the likelihood of a 
policy reversal a very dim one indeed. 

The Veterans Home Loan plan (under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act) 
will be retained without restriction. 
The FHA Title VI provisions are almost 
certain to be extended; and we may be 
presented with even more generous 
credit plans such as were offered in last 
year’s Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. Pres- 
sure will be placed behind an expansion 
of the rental housing supply. 

The direct use of federal credit for 
veterans’ housing, along the lines pro- 
posed by the American Legion Housing 
Report, is not beyond possibility. 


“What do I do—this check is made out “To 
My Valentine’?” 


All these possibilities indicate that 
much of the judgment on credit policy 
will be made on a political rather than 
an orthodox credit basis; and that 
many of the lender’s decisions will be 
made for him as they have been in the 
past. The least that may be expected in 
the way of governmental intervention 
in mortgage credit is a continuance of 
what we have now with probably some 
public housing added. 


On the Whole 


This year is not likely to bring peace 
to the complacent or the faint-hearted. 
But by and large the way through it 
should encounter less hazard and frus- 


tration than characterized the year we 
have just left behind. 

The way should be smoothed by the 
elimination of shortages of building 
materials, more realistic pricing of both 
materials and finished construction, and 
the broadening of the investment 
market as restrictions are lifted from 
non-residential building. 

The rough spots will come, if they do, 
from a hangover of unsold houses, a 
bad labor situation, or more legislative 
tampering with the credit structure. 

There is at least a fair chance that 
none of the three will be sufficiently 
disruptive to prevent an expansion of 
increasingly sound mortgage business. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION. 


DIRECTORS 
Garner A. Beckett 


Riverside Cement Co. 


James L. Beebe 
O'Melveny & Myers, 
Morneys 


Carleton F. 


eal Estate 


Charles R.Fleishman 
President, A. J. Bayer Co. 


H. F. Hahn 
Vice-President 
Gordon B. Kaufmann 
Architect 


A. L. Lathrop 
Vice-President 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


Other Resources 


1. O. Levy 
President, Bebrendt-Levy 
Insurance Agency 
J. C. Lipman 
Vice-President 


Joseph P. Loeb 
Loeb & Loeb, Attorneys 
Tom May 
Vice-President, The May 
Department Stores Co. 
Ben R. Meyer 
President 
P.E. Neuschaefer 
Vice-President 
Howard J. Schoder 


Director, Union Hardware 
& Metal Co. 


Other Liabilities 


F.S. Wade 
President, Southern 
California Gas Co. 
Olin Wellborn III 


Wellborn, Mitchell, 
Barrett & Rodi, Attorneys 


EMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Reserved for Contingencies 

Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, etc 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected — unearned 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1946 


Revoweced 


Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 
President Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


$ 43,299,452.09 
$ 55,856,740.99 


56,066,744.99 
54,314,308.80 


Union Bank Building and Customer Auto Park 
Other Real Estate Owned 


5,288.25 
$156,584,117.23 


$ 8,340,876.67 
607,443.82 
1,293,388.69 
1,304,879.53 
245,399.68 
106,313.82 
$109,388,210.80 
30,072,044.31 


United States War Loan de- 
positsand other public funds 


5,225,559.91 144,685,815.02 


$156,584,117.23 


United States Government obligations carried at $9,690,000.00 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


% THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE + WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO ° 
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that a loan survey of 
all banks in the United States for 
the last six months of 1946 will be 
undertaken shortly by the Credit Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association was made by Lester E. 
Shippee, Commission chairman, at the 
same time he announced the results of a 
survey by the committee on bank credit 
practices of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers in cooperation with the 
Credit Policy Commission. 

The new survey will be designed to 


Loan Surveys Completed and Planned 


ascertain (1) the number of loans made 
by the banks during the period July 1 
to December 30, 1946; (2) number of 
loans made by the banks for $25,000 or 
less; (3) number of term loans made by 
the banks; and (4) number of loans 
shared with other banks. 

The Reserve City-A.B.A. survey 
covered the period January 1 to June 30, 
1946, and included the following points: 
(1) Loans submitted to Reserve City 
banks by correspondents; (2) volume, 
maturities, interest rates on term loans. 


708,000 SAVINGS AND CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


United States Government Securities. .... . 583,472,944.19 
State, Municipal and Other Syguettics, including 
stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ...... 21,646,657.45 
Loans and Discounts . . .. eee 252,824,909.97 
Premises—including investments representing 
Branch Premises . ... se 4,112,264.19 
Other Real Estate .. cc e 1 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ..... >; 113,214.14 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Steck «ccc ee $ 13,800,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... 4,491,107.91 
Reserve for Retirement of 
Capital Notes ..... 000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies 2,189,720.67 
Capital Notes ......-. __8,000,000.00 
Total Capital Funds .... S0,180,828.58 
DEPOSITS 
Demand ccc sec $467,019,783.05 
Savings 478,457,339.71 
United States Government 22,679,018.64 
Estates Trust t 17,124,940.92 
Corporate Trust Department 3, 998.79 988,380,081.11 
Accrued Taxes, Interest,etc. . 5,398,233.58 
Other Liabilities . . . se eevee 4,999,087.66 
Acceptances Executed for Customers ..... . 113,214.14 


Contingent Liability on Loan Loan Commitments—$7 528,833.44 


United States Government Securitis carried at 465,569,114.82 are pledged to secure U. 8. 
ment Deposits and other public funds and for other purposes as required or permitted 


Assets are shown Net after deducting Reserves. 
We welcome individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


50 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 
Bedford Lorain Painesville Willoughby 
COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUSTS 
Federal Deposit lasuranee Corporation Federa! Reserve System 


Govern- 
by law. 


Every Federal Reserve district was 
covered in this survey, which include 
112 banks ranging in size as to 
from $500,000 to $250,000,000 and as 
to deposits from $11,712,756 to $§. 
039,708,920. 

“Giving proper weight to the number 
of banks reporting and the time ¢oy. 
ered,” the report states, “the 194% 
survey indicates an increase of 17,37 
percent in number of transactions syb- 
mitted, with a decrease of 10.09 percent 
in dollar volume, and an increase of 
12.68 percent in loans made, with a 
decrease of 23.92 percent in dollar 
volume. Some banks participating in 
both surveys (1945 and 1946) revealed 
an increase in both the number and the 
dollar volume. Significant is the fact 
that 45.62 percent of all loans made 
were $25,000 or less in amount and the 
average loan in this group was $11,606. 
Of all loans made, 68.97 percent were 
$100,000 or less in amount, and the 
average loan in this group was $26,677. 
The 1946 survey indicates a small 
increase from 2.2 percent to 3.48 percent 
in the number of loans guaranteed by 
agencies. 

“While the sampling in this survey is 
not large,” the report continues, “it 
does reflect the activities of representa- 
tive banks in this country. The increase 
in number of loans handled with a 
decrease in dollar amount would seem 
to evince a more diversified spreading 
of risks. Part of this decrease in dollar 
volume may, however, be attributed to 
the decline in loans for military pur 
poses. Considering the size of loans 
handled, the number and the amount, 
it appears that the correspondent bank 
relationship between Reserve City 
banks and correspondent banks is being 
effectively utilized. 

“The survey also discloses that the 
reporting banks were exceedingly active 
in the making of term loans, that és, 
loans having a maturity beyond one 
year. The totals are impressive, pat- 
ticularly when it is considered that 47.18 
percent of the term loans made were 
for amounts less than $100,000. Ap 
proximately 70.19 percent of the princi 
pal of the term loans mature within the 
first five and one-half years. The it- 
terest rate on 49.74 percent of the loans 
by number and 86.86 percent by dollar 
volume ranged from 1.50 percent to 
3.24 percent. The interest rate on 65.01 
percent of the loans by dollar volume 
ranged between 1.50 percent and 2.50 
percent.” 
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chievoment.. 


Statement of 


The Fourth National Bank 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 32,599,657.86 
United States Government Securities....................... 53,589,137.34 
Municipal and Other Bonds 2,995,416.77 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 105,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 16,754,752.72 
Overdrafts 259.99 


Banking House 340,000.00 
Customers Liability—Letters of Credit 312,154.27 


$106,880,850.81 


LIABILITIES 


$79,230,618.68 
21,247,938.51 
1,851,851.30 $102,330,408.49 


Undivided Profits "345,796.36 
Reserve for Contingencies.................. 208,060.77 4,053,857.13 


Reserves—T axes, Interest, Etec 165,285.92 


$106,880,850.81 


THE POURTH NATIONAL BANK 


Douglas al Market 2, Kansas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT < s INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Some New Books 


Europe’s Finances 

THE FINANCES OF EUROPEAN LIBERA- 
TION. By Frank A. Southard, Jr. King’s 
Crown Press, New York. 206 pages. $3. 


Mz. SOUTHARD, professor of econom- 
ics, Cornell University and former finan- 
cial and economic advisor to various 
American units in Europe, has written 
the story of the financing of our armies 
after they had landed on the Continent. 
He also records what happened to the 
economy of the invaded countries as a 
result of these military operations. 

The book is primarily centered on 
such subjects as exchange and infla- 
tion control, tax revisions, currency 
depreciation, and the varied and intri- 
cate affairs of wrecked, dislocated 
economies. 


Small Business 
How TO ORGANIZE AND MANAGE A 
SMALL Business. By Nelms Black. 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 350 pp. $3. 


Tae purpose of this book, says the 


author, is to guide the prospect®e small 
businessman “through the boot train- 
ing, headwork, and paper work neces- 
sary to survive.” Success, he points out, 
is a measure not of size, but of ability, 
experience and know-how, and he deals 
with the facts, figures and ideas that 
are essential to survival. His advice is 


specific, and his coverage of the many . 


chores confronting the small business is 
most extensive. This looks like a useful 
book to put in the hands of the GI— 
or anyone else—who’s thinking of going 
into business for himself. 


Money 


MONETARY THEORY. By George N. 
Halm. Blakiston, Philadelphia. 491 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tus is the second edition of Professor 
Halm’s textbook. The revision brings 
up to date the developments in thinking 
which have been argued during the war 
and post-war periods. Professor Halm 
has added a chapter on the Bretton 
Woods institutions in the section on 
money and foreign exchange, and has 
given some brief consideration to the 
pattern of the war economy and the 
subsequent transition. 

The book is divided into three sec- 


tions: the supply and value of money; 
money and foreign exchange; and 
money, investment, and employment. 
It integrates monetary problems into 
the broader range of economic analysis. 
Professor Halm recognizes the iftade- 
quacy of monetary policy as a means of 
smoothing cyclical fluctuations. He 
places considerable emphasis on the 
deficit spending approach to full em- 
ployment. Free private enterprise in a 
laissez-faire system, he contends, can- 
not guarantee full employment, which 
can only be maintained through gov- 
ernment spending and government 
controls. 

The author is on the staff of Tufts 
College. 


Employer-Employee 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT Economics. By 
W. V. Owen. Ronald Press, New York. 
117 pp. $2. 


Preparep by the professor of econom- 
ics at Purdue in collaboration with a 
firm of management engineers, this 
book is offered as a basic practical 
summary of the economic principles 
underlying the employer-employee re- 
lationship. Subjects covered include 
production risks and costs, wages, la- 
bor, “the economics of unionism,” 
and industrial relations and economics. 
There is a section on the economic 


“Hello, Dear!” 


framework, embracing prices and {ge. 
tors in the mechanics for 
marketing and consuming goods, 


Capital Gains Tax 


CaprraL Gains TAXATION. By Thomas 
N. Tarleau and others. Tax Institute 
Inc., New York. 106 pp. 


Tx problem of tax treatment of capi. 
tal gains and losses is discussed by a 
number of distinguished participants 
in this volume, which is the first of the 
recently initiated Tax Institute Panel 
Series. According to Thomas N. Tap 
leau, chairman of the panel committee, 
this topic was selected for consideration 
by the Tax Institute panel committee 
because it “has created more contro 
versies than almost any other single 
feature of our revenue system.” 

The publication contains a report 
of the discussion of these participants 
in a two-day session. In addition to the 
chairman, who is a member of the 
New York Bar and was formerly tax 
legislative counsel of the Treasury 
Department, participants were Frank- 
lin Cole, Cole, Hoisington & Company, 
Inc., Harold M. Groves, University of 
Wisconsin, George O. May, Price Wat- 
erhouse and Company, Harry J. Rw 
dick, Lord, Day & Lord, Beardsley 
Ruml, R. H. Macy & Company, 
Eustace Seligman, Sullivan & Crom- 
well, Lawrence H. Seltzer, Wayne Uni- 
versity, and Carl Shoup, Columbia 
University. 


Letters 


Bank Letters. By William H. Butter- 
field, Dahl Publishing Company, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 68 pages. $2. 


A SURVEY of opportunities to build 
good-will by mail, illustrated by 50 
model letters, forms the text of this 
book by the educational director and 
editor of Better Letters Service, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. It is 
composed of several articles, some of 
which first appeared in BANKING; 4 
discussion of 10 practical pointers on 
“How to Make Bank Letters Make 
Friends”; a selection of “Twenty 
Public Relations Letters for Banks”; 
information on correct use of titles and 
special forms of address, and analyses 
of words and expressions frequently 
misused. 
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If paper is to be as useful and valuable as 
it can be in modern business, it should be 
made of new cotton fibers. These long, tough 
fibers lend strength to paper and give it 
wearing qualities obtainable in no other way. 
That’s why all PARSONS papers are new 
cotton fiber papers. 


Cotton fiber record keeping papers — ledgers 
and bristols — with their brisk, clean, hard, 
smooth finishes are easier to work with and 
last far longer. Their superior writing and 
erasing qualities, their additional strength, 
durability and permanence more than make 
up for the additional cost of a fraction of a 
cent a piece. 

Wherever records on cards or sheets take a 
beating from use by hand or machine, you'll 
find cotton fiber paper. Even for records that 
are consulted or posted infrequently, it pays 
to use these strong, firm permanent papers. 


Here are PARSONS record papers and cards 
Scotch Linen Ledger, made in white, buff and blue 
entirely of the best cotton and linen fibers. 


Parsons Linen Ledger, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and buff. 


Parsons Index Bristol, 100% cotton fibers in white 
and five colors. 


Defendum Ledger, 75% cotton fibers in white and 
three colors. 


Mercantile Record, 75% cotton fibers in white, 
buff and blue. 


Mechano Form Ledger, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors. 


Mechano Form Index, 50% cotton fibers in white 
and six colors, 


Durable Ledger, 50% cotton fibers, in white and buff. 
Cus Lodger, 25% cotton fibers, in white and six 
rs. 


So for all your records, get the paper de- 
signed and engineered for modern business, 
PARSONS cotton fiber paper. 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


© prc, 1947 
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WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


too early to predict harmony between 
the Republican majority and the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Besides etching the leadership and 
organization of the Government, the 
first few weeks of the new year also 
gave some clues as to the direction of 
specific proposals of interest to the 
banking and business world. 

President Truman’s support of the 
WET bill is indicated in his various 
messages, and Senator Taft has said 
that he will separate the public housing 
provisions from the rest of this bill and 
spush them. Public housing, however, 
will have to hurdle very formidable 
opposition before it is finally enacted. 
This opposition may be too much for 
the bill. 

In advocating that credit and equity 
capital be made available to small 
business, Mr. Truman took a stand 
which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will use as an argument in 
favor of the Blanket Participation 
Agreements. RFC, under the prodding 
of George Allen, retiring director, 
dropped any idea of being humble to- 
ward Congress in asking that its life be 
extended beyond June 30. 


Onxicmatty RFC planned. to ask for 
continuance on a stand-by basis, for 
continuance of authority to operate the 
Blanket Participation Agreements, to 
drop its war powers, and to be indiffer- 
ent toward continuance of its numerous 
miscellaneous lending powers. 

Allen sold the RFC board on revers- 
ing this “coy approach.” He presented 
to the President a proposed “stream- 
lined”? RFC extension bill which, while 
dumping many powers (and getting the 
headlines for it), actually proposed con- 
tinuance of many more powers than 
Congress on its own initiative would 
have been likely to have written into an 
RFC extension bill. For example, 
RFC planned to drop the idea of 
making loans to banks so long as it 
could buy into bank capital in the 
event of another depression emergency. 
The “streamlined” bill probably pro- 
vides a broader power to make loans to 
“financial institutions” than the orig- 
inal act with its amendments. 

RFC’s chances of being continued 
on a stand-by basis are considered to be 
good, but the BPA extension is going to 
run into considerable opposition, and 
will be studied carefully before it is 
approved. 

Members of the banking committees 


TO FINANCE?P 


Today when we are only at the 
beginning of what we hope will 
be a long period of national 
prosperity, many corporations 
need financing but have post- 
poned action because of market 
conditions. 

In 1946, according to the 
COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL 
CHRONICLE, corporations raised 
approximately $3 billion of new 
capital. The conditions respon- 
sible for postponement of a sub- 
stantial amount of financing 
may end at any time. 

In our judgment, any cor- 
poration that expects to need 
funds should use the present 
interlude in preparing for 
prompt action. Much effort 
and a lot of detail go into the 
planning of an issue of new 
securities. 

Most important of all, of 
course, arethe basicdecisions:— 

How much financing is 
practicable? What type of 
financing is most suitable under 
existing conditions? 

In these “‘pre-planning”’ 
problems our Underwriting 
Department can be helpful. 

We will be glad to arrange 
an interview with representa- 
tives of any established busi- 
ness in confidence and without 
obligation. 


‘HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Members Principal Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


Since 1888— Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 
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of both Houses of Congress are far 
from a crystallization of sentiment 
both on what interests them and what 
they will do about various subjects. 
The heat for removal of consumer 
credit controls is not nearly so great as 
before Regulation W was trimmed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Chairman Wolcott of the House com- 
mittee will sponsor an over-all inquiry 
by his committee into the whole broad 
subject of credit control and debt 
management. “Consumer credit con- 
trols are just an incident to the whole 
picture,” Mr. Wolcott explained. He 
has no proposed solutions or changes in 


mind, however, he said, but feels that 
Congress should look into this big sub- 
ject. Chairman Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Board, of course, will have at 
this inquiry an opportunity to set forth 
his views on credit control and argue 
for the Reserve Board’s recommenda- 
tions of last Summer for additional 
credit control powers. 

Consideration of legislation for end- 
ing the “war” and “nationa] emer- 
gency” powers is proceeding slowly. 
President Truman’s proclamation end- 
ing the “state of hostilities” affected 
the banking world in only two respects. 
It provided that. Treasury deposits 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Washington Contacts that count 


American Security and Trust is in an advantageous 
position ... both as to location and government 


contacts...to render 
services to your bank, 
well beyond the scope of 
everyday correspondent 
facilities. Of course we’re 
fully equipped and more 
than willing to handle 
those for you, too. 
Write us, or better 
still, if the matter is 
urgent, telephone. 


American Securi 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


after June 30 shall be subject both to 
reserve requirements and to assessment 
from the FDIC. 

Regulations W, T and U are not af. 
fected by any of the emergency powers, 
Regulation W is based upon an Execy- 
tive Order issued under the Trading. 
with-the-Enemy Act. Regulations T 
and U are based upon the Securities 
and Exchange Act, which is permanent 
legislation. The Board already has in- 
dicated that it will terminate the te. 
maining consumer ciedit controls when 
production of the 12 scarce durables 
under control reaches volume, or when- 
ever Congress indicates that it is op. 
posed to permanent legislation empow- 
ering the Board to control credit. 

The only “war” power remaining, of 
prime importance to the banking world, 
is the authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board to purchase government securi- 
ties direct from the Treasury. This 
authority rests upon the Second War 
Powers Act, which expires March 31. 
The Reserve Board is asking Congress 
for a law authorizing it to continue this 
authority beyond March 31. 

It is perhaps too early to be scared by 
the “Veterans RFC” bill, sponsored by 
Mr. Wolcott and also by several Sena- 
tors. The coming two years of Congress 
will be notable for an effort to cut ex- 
penses, balance the budget and reduce 
taxes. This leaves no room for any addi- 
tional benefits for veterans (except per- 
haps loans or cash on terminal pay 
bonds). The “Veterans RFC” bill 
provides something about which the 
members can at least talk. 

Republicans plan to tackle the prob- 
lem of new, permanent farm legislation, 
thus going much deeper than the ques- 
tion of what to do with the two-score 
farm commodities the prices of which 
are guaranteed at 90 percent of parity 
until December 31, 1948. President 
Truman struck a responsive note with 
Republicans in his observations against 
production limitation. 


John D. Goodloe, RFC general counsel, 
succeeds George E. Allen as RFC head 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
New York City 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry & 
Hutchinson Co. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 


Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf a 
West Indies Steamship 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 


CHARLES A. DANA 
President, 
Dana Corporation 
HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Vice-President 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States 
Lines Company 
PAOLINO GERLI 
President, 
Gerli & Co., Ine. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 
FREDERICK GRETSCH 


President, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 

KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 


‘SAMUEL McROBERTS 
Chairman, McRoberts 


& Tegtmeyer, Inc. 

JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Inc. 

C. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 

GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 

HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 


President, Home Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 
December 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 

U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
Mortgages 

State and Municipal Bonds 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 


Loans, Bills Purchased _ Bankers’ 


Acceptances . 
Mortgages 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate Equities 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . . . . $41,250,000.00 
Surplus . . . 41,250,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 36,529,897.62 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserves for Taxes, 


Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1947 
Outstanding Acceptances . 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


and Foreign Bills 
Deposits 


. $ 631,322,810.99 


1,233,148,318.31 


3,798,274.10 
23,818,427.84 
2,475,000.00 
25,938,291 .48 


475,065,720.56 
12,180,030.84 
11,177,726.40 
279,840.25 
8,145,191.89 
6,903,250.57 


$2,434,252,883.23 


$ 119,029,897.62 
9,926,985.34 


8,154,852.14 
1,237,500.00 
8,706,949.84 


250,004.00 
2,286,946,694.29 


$2,434,252.883 .23 


_ United States Government and other securities carried at $78,076,362.69 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $44,478,352.98 and other publie 
funds and trust deposits, and for ether purposes as required or permitted by law, 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 
Member Federal Reserve System 


YORE 


Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Consumer Credit News Exchange 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


To provide variety, the merchandising feature on the 
right is changed frequently, with attention devoted to ap- 
pliances and other elements of the bank’s finance plan, or 
other subjects of intensive promotion. A flasher may be 
attached to the light which illuminates this unit. 

Homer D. Klumpp, vice-president and treasurer of 
Central Trust, conceived the idea while searching for a more 
effective method of distributing literature. He decided to 
concentrate on something new and different, and at the same 
time to make it flexible enough to pay out on the investment, 
which was in the neighborhood of $450. The versatility of the 
display was demonstrated the second week after its comple- 
tion, when it was utilized as the background for Central 
Trust’s exhibit booth at the Rochester Home Owners’ 
Exposition. 


Manhasset Stork Club 


Early in June, The Port Washington National Bank and 
Trust Company, Manhasset, New York, originated the Man- 
hasset Stork Club (illustration in lower right hand corner of 
page) for the definite purpose of giving the younger genera- 
tion a helping hand. The bank received cooperation from 
local merchants who supplied (for floor display) toys, baby 
carriages, layettes, which, in the beginning, netted more 
publicity than actual business. 

However, since that time it has become quite common for 
a person to walk into the bank and request a stork loan. The 
bank also contacts possible applicants through news items 
announcing the birth of a baby. Recently a customer, who 
was on her way to the hospital, stopped in at the bank to 
request a stork loan as it was necessary for her to receive the 
loan in order to gain admittance. The baby was born the 
same afternoon. 

The consumer credit department of the bank has also 
used a letter, sent out to a selected mailing list in and around 
Manhasset, promoting its services in financing durable 
goods. On the reverse side of the letter, which has received 


Effective three-in-one lobby display featured by Central Trust 
Company, Rochester, New York 


In 1941, banks were doing one-third of the autom 
financing as against.all other lenders; in 1947, they are doj 
two-thirds of automobile financing. 


very favorable response, is an application form to furnish 
credit information to the bank. After the credit has been 
established, a consumer credit card is mailed to the applicant 
who in turn presents it to the merchant when making g 
purchase. The merchant calls the bank on the telephone, 
gives the number on the card, and the bank approves the 
loan immediately. All the applicant must do is to sign 
a note and authorization on the reverse side of the credit 
card, giving the bank authority to pay the proceeds of the 
loan to the dealer. At the time the loan is granted by tele. 
phone, a cross-file card is immediately noted for the amount 
of credit that has been extended, to prevent any possibility 
of shopping. Under this plan, the merchants can cooperate 
100 percent with the banks, without any unnecessary effort, 


“The How and How Much 
of Private Flying”’ 


The American Trust Company, San Francisco, California, 
has published an interesting booklet called “The How and 
How Much of Private Flying.” The publication, written ina 
simple and readable style, takes the reader by easy stages 
through a brief background sketch of the growth of private 
flying; “‘How to ‘Sample’ Flying”; “Learning to Fly”; 
“The CAA and Private Flying” which gives qualifications 
necessary for earning a pilot’s license; ‘‘ Buying a Plane” — 
what kind? how much? where to buy?; “Operating Costs”; 
“Aircraft Insurance”; “Flying Clubs”; and straight into 
the American Trust Company to see about the baum 
Bankloan Plan for “Financing Your Flying.” 


Spot Announcements 


The First National Bank, Spokane, Washington, has used 
dramatized spot radio announcements very effectively in 
promoting its automobile and modernization loans. “They 
are short, fast, hard punching and seem to have attracted 
quite a bit of attention,” says Joseph F. Cornelius, assistant 
cashier of the bank. The bank makes only direct personal 
automobile loans to the individual rather than taking them 
from the dealer. ‘Here are two sample spot announcements: 
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And are entitled to all the \ghts and privileges of the club. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN F, HOLLENBECK, PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 


The Pioneer Independent 
Company . . . Exclusive 
Specialization since 1926 
Operating Coast to Coast 


MERIC 
FARR RATSAL 


C0 MEANY, 


(1) Automobile Loan 


(Sound effect, beginning and end, was 
the wail of a siren.) 


COP: All right, pull that wreck 
over to the curb. 

MOTORIST: I know my car looks like a 
wreck, but I can’t afford to 
take delivery of that new 
car yet. 

Sure you can. Finaice your 
new car at the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

MOTORIST: You mean, First National 
has low rates? 

COP: That’s right. It’s easy to 
arrange for First National 
car financing. No hidden 
charges. Four dollars for 
each hundred per year cov- 
ers everything. 

MOTORIST: What are we waiting for? 

COP: Come on and I'll lead the 
way to First National, Wall 
and Riverside, Spokane. 


(2) FHA Title I Loan 


(Sound effect: water dripping, drop by 
drop) 


WOMAN: John, why don’t you fix that 
leaky roof? 

JOHN: Can’t. It’s rainin’. 

WOMAN: Why don’t you fix it when it 
isn’t raining? 

JOHN: Then it don’t need it. 

voice: Why argue. Get that roof 
fixed, the kitchen modern- 
ized, that stoker installed— 
But how? 
That FHA home modernizing 
loan from First National. 
Cost much? 
No. Low rates. No down pay- 
ment, 36 months to pay. 
But— 
No, ma’am. It’s strictly con- 
fidential. Ask first at First 
National. | 

JOHN: Right. First National Bank, 
Wall and Riverside, Spokane. 


YH. YP YH YP. IP. YH. AHP? 


What some nations want is not a loan 
but an endowment. 


If people didn’t want to be where they 
aren’t, the automobile industry would be 
out of business. 

> { 


Before a person thoughtlessly adopts 
the early-bird policy, he ought to decide 
whether-he is a bird or a worm. 


SERVICE 
Maintaining an intimate, 
personalized correspondent 
bank service. 


EXPERIENCE 
Officials with years of serv- 
ice in this field, assuring a 
knowledge of requirements 
and valuable assistance. 

POLICY 


To cooperate with out-of- 
town banks rather than 
compete for business which 
is rightfully theirs. 


CThe 


PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
New York Clearing Hi: A 
Padera: Deposit 


| OFFER COMPLETE 
NUMISMATIC SERVICE 


OLD COINS 
RARE COINS 
GOLD COINS 


Bought—Sold—Appraised 


UNITED STATES, FOREIGN, AND 
ANCIENT COINS PURCHASED 
from coins small premium over 
face or their ir intrinsic value to the great- 


Gold coins of Numismatic 
. No coin or col- 


Expert Appraisal Service 


No charge for office appraisals. 


One of the world’s 
For Sale largest and most 


te stocks of Coins, Tokens, 

and Paper Money to select 

from. Many items from famous 
collections in this country as well 
as Europe. Correspondence invited. 


JAMES KELLY 


Third & Broadway, DAYTON, OHIO 


Reference: 
Winters National Bank, Dayton, Ohio 
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Industry and Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


Inc., Washington, D. C.; “The Farmer, 
The Banker, Industry”—John L. Mc- 
Caffrey, president, International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, [Ilinois; 
“Home Furnishings’ Stake in Consumer 
Credit Expansion”—Roscoe R. Rau, 
executive vice-president and secretary, 
National Retail Furniture Association, 
Chicago, Illinois; “Automobiles—Big 
Business by Small Businessmen ’””—Lee 
Moran, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
Washington, D. C.; “Discussion of 
Personal and Business Airplanes” — 
John P. Gaty, vice-president and general 
manager, Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas; “Utilities Merchan- 
dising Horizon”—Robert E. Ginna, 
chairman, Committee on Gas Industry 
Statistics of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and vice-president, Rochester Gas 


Millions Save Where They Find This Emblem 
KEEP OUR EMBLEM WELL DISPLAYED 


and Electric Company, Rochester, New 
York; “‘What Retailers Have Learned 
about Consumer Credit’”—J. Gordon 
Dakins, manager, Credit Management 
Division, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, New York; “On the House 
—Home Maintenance and Remodeling 
Financing ’”’—Joseph L. Wood, assistant 
treasurer, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York; and “Time Payment Elec- 
tric’—John L. Busey, president, Na- 
tional Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion. and president, General Electric 
Supply Corporation, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 

Banker speakers and their topics 
were: “Instalment Loans to Small Busi- 
ness” —Carl A. Bimson, vice-president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; “ Appliance Financing ”—William 
F. Kelly, vice-president, The Pennsy]l- 
vania Company, Philadelphia; “ Auto- 
mobile Financing”—William W. 
McCarthy, vice-president, National 
Massachu- 


Shawmut Bank, Boston, 


Christmas Club 


H. F. RAWLL, Founder ond President 


341 MADISON AVENUE 
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setts; “Aircraft Financing”— R, 4 
Peterson, president, Allied Build 
Credits, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 
“Specialty Loans”—Lehman Plummet, 
vice-president, Central National Bank 
and Trust Company, Des Moines 
Iowa; “Farm Equipment and Truc 
Loans’’—Everett D. Reese, president, 
Park National Bank, Newark, Ohio; 
and “ Modernization Loans” —Kenneth 
R. Wells, assistant vice-president, 
American National Bank and Trg 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Caamuen of the industry-speaker 
sessions were: (presiding) Carl M 
Flora; Kenton R. Cravens, vice-presi- 
dent, Merchantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis; and JohnH. 
Lucas, vice-president, Peoples First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Chairmen 
of the banker-speaker sessions were: 
Tim Gallivan, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis; John W. Hyland, 
assistant vice-president, Fifth Third 


| Union Trust Company, Cincinnati; 


C. C. Shively, president, State Indus- 
trial Bank, Columbus, Ohio; and Frank 
W. Sutton, Jr., president and trust 
officer, First National Bank, Toms 
River, New Jersey. Lewis F. Gordon, 
vice-president, Citizens and Southem 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, sum- 
marized the conference at the Saturday 
session, which was held at the St. Louis 
Opera House. All other sessions were 
held in the Gold Room of the Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis. 
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THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK. 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR V. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
President 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
Executive Vice-President 


Vice-Presidents 


CLARENCE T. BRADY 
C. MERLE BROCKWAY 
Lupwic G. Burck 
Harry R. FULLER 
James M. GIVENS 


Rosert B. MALLOCH « 
Wison MOTHERSHEAD 
Russet. F. PETERSEN 
Russet J. RYAN 

Epw. C. W. WiscHMEIER 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 


Byron D. Bowers 
Frank W. DuRGAN 
Joun W. KELLER 


Cari C. 
R, MEYERS 
Henry A. PFARRER 


J. KURT MAHRDT 
Cashier 


Assistant Cashiers 


C. BADE 
LEON J. BOERSIG 
JouN R. FLETCHER 
R. Gray 
L. HERETH 


Tuomas F. 
MELVIN G. PoPpPENSEAKER 
Lester H. RAHN 

Russet, M. RiCHWINE 
Harry H. WInTRODE 


Auditor 
CHARLES H. GAUDING 


DIRECTORS 


Roy E. ADAMS 
Chairman of the Board, 
J. D. Adams 
Manufacturing Co. 


Corne.ius O. ALIG 
Treasurer, 
The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 


Frep G. APPEL 
Chairman of the Board, 
Gregory & Appel, Inc. 


A. ATKINS 
Vice-President, 
E.C. Atkins & Company 


R. NORMAN BAXTER 
Presi 


The Keyless Lock Co. 
C. Harvey BRADLEY 

President, 

W. J. Holliday & Co. 


ArTuur V. BRowN 
Chairman of the Board 


M. BROWN 
President, 

The Union Trust Co. 

of Indianapolis 


FERMOR S. CANNON 


Railreadmen's Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 


Bropenurst ELsey 


Secretary- Treasurer, 
Indianapolis Glove Co. 
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P. FiyNN 
Executive Vice-Pres. 


J. MADDEN 
President, 


Jobn J. Madden 
Manufacturing Co. 
JoserH Inwtn Miler 
Vice-President, 
Cummins Engine Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Columbus, Ind. 
Wilson MOTHERSHEAD 
Vice-President 


Perry E. O’NEAL 
Attorney 


President, 
Banner-W bitebill, Inc. 


Russet. L. Wurre 
President 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve and 
Other Banks $ 87,402,451.56 > $217,698,217.62 
U. S. Government Securities seas 
Other Bonds and Securities 16,747,393.98 
360,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 37,554,762.87 
Banking House 100,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable 610,171.85 
Other Resources 141,930.58 


$273,212,476.90 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $ 4,000,000.00 
Surplus 8,000,000.00 > $ 16,839,896.46 
Undivided Profits 
Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses Accrued and Unpaid. . 679,342.02 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1947 
Deposits (Including U. S. Government 
Deposits $6,112,079.12) 
Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities 
$273,212,476.90 


{NDIANA NATIONAL 
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Diebold 


announces the purchase of 


the bank equipment division of 


O. B. MSCLINTOCK CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


IEBOLD, Incorporated welcomes the opportunity 

of extending its manufacturing and nation-wide 
service facilities to the 4,953 banks now doing business 
with O. B. McClintock Company. 


The acquisition of the McClintock line, following the 
absorption of the York Safe and Lock Company business 
during 1946, places DIEBOLD in the leading position 
in the bank vault, fire and burglary protective equip- 
ment field. 


DIVISION OF DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 


The Revolutionary Rotary File 
holds 5500 records . . . at your 
fingertips 


| YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. | 


DIVISION OF DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 


Bank Vault Installations, Fire and 
Burglar Resistive Safes, Chests and 
Vault Doors 


Metal Trim 


k ok 


DIVISION OF DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 


The newest MICROFILMING 
camera, one-hour developer, motor- 
ized bright screen reader 


| UNITED METAL PRODUCTS | 


DIVISION OF DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 
Hollow Metal Doors and Interior 


Effective January 2, 1947 McClintock’s Bandit Barrier 
System, Burglar Alarm, Bank Vault Ventilator, Afeter- 
Hour Depository and other McClintock products will 
be manufactured and installed by the Diebold organi- 
zation through its 36 branch offices. 


In addition Diebold is the only manufacturer in the 
world whose system lines offer all four of the basic 
methods of filing records—microfilm, rotary files, verti- 
cal files and visible files. 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


DIVISION OF DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 


Every modern device for simplify- 
ing and speeding the keeping of 
your records 


MCCLINTOCK DIVISION 


DIVISION OF DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 


Bandit Barrier System, Burglar 
Alarms, Bank Vault Ventilators 
and After-Hour Depositories. 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED + CANTON, OHIO 


Established 1859 
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Some Banks Say It 
With Music 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


reports that the bank received a great 
deal “of word-of-mouth and newspaper 
publicity” and he feels that the music 
created considerable goodwill. 

The East River Savings Bank of New 
York, after a period of one month, made 
a public opinion poll of depositors and 
employees. Out of 500 questioned, 492 


Banking by music 
at Central Bank 
and Trust Co., Den- 
ver. President 
wood M. Brooks 
believes “the serv- 
ice has a definite 
value, in that it 
keeps everyone, in- 
cluding customers, 
in a better mood.” 
The bank feels that 
the secret of the 
success of music in 
banks is to keep it 
in the background. 
In this bank, it is 


approved of the music. Of the eight who 
were not in favor, some did not care 
whether the bank offered such service. 

“We know that music has been ap- 
proved by our customers and has cre- 
ated a pleasant reaction with them,” 
says Dorcas Campbell, assistant secre- 
tary. Miss Campbell was one of several 
to state that music serves to counteract 
customer impatience while standing in 
line to be served. 

Georgia is ever in the forefront with advanced ideas 
sightedness in being the first of the and economic progress. 

Denver banks to install music,” writes + 


Byron A. Wilson, assistant vice-presi- The Friendly Fulton, always alert to the needs of the Southeast, offers up- 
dent of The Central Bank and Trust to-the-minute correspondent banking service — and invites your use of it. 


Company. ‘‘ As in so many other banks, 
The Friendly National Bank 


one of our problems has been customers 
NATIONAL 


waiting in line at tellers’ windows, and 
it is hard to conceive that this music The 


does not take the edge from a wait.” 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


played 40 minutes 
each hour 


GEORGIA— 
THE FIRST STATE IN THE UNION 


to send a woman to the United States Senate 


Eurtovers coming in contact with 
the public report favorable comments 
from our customers,” said Herbert J. 
Goodall of the Bankers Trust Company 
of Detroit. “In only one or two instances 
have customers expressed any dislike 
for the music.” 

Comments similar to the foregoing on 
customer approbation of music in bank 
lobbies were the rule with the banks 
with which we corresponded in making 
our survey. Other examples: 

“We have relied upon comments 
made to our personnel, including the 
guards on the floor, which have con- 
vinced us that the music has found 
ready acceptance among the great ma- 
jority of our depositors,” said John C. 
Trimble, assistant vice-president, Pat- 
erson (N. J.) Savings Institution. 

“Our tellers all report that customers 
are unanimous in their commendation 
of music,” B. H. Quackenbush, treas- 
urer, First Trust and Deposit Company, 
Syracuse, New York, reported. 

“Shortly after the installation of 
wired-in music, we took a written poll 
among the employees, and we made 
verbal inquiries among our depositors,” 
said W. F. FitzGerald, assistant vice- 
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The Largest 
Bank In the 
Tenth Federal 
Reserve 
District offers you 


24-hour transit service 
that is unmatched for 
swiftness and efficiency. 
Here is the bank that 
bankers use .. .,we have 
over 1,300 correspond- 
ent banks in 42 states. 


MORE DIRECT SENDING POINTS THAN 
ANY OTHER BANK IN AMERICA 


(Ommerce |rust @mpany’ 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Established 1865 


Insurance Corporation 
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PROVIDING NATION-WIDE INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


MINNESOTA - NORTH DAKOTA YW a IOWA - MISSOURI - NEBRASKA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Over the years, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has made a substantial contribution to the 
progress of the West North Central States. In that section it has participated, as an original 


underwriter, not only in extensive State and municipal offerings but, also, in 
over I 10 separate corporate bond issues totaling more than $700,000,000. 


REPRESENTATIVE CORPORATE ISSUES 
AMOUNT COMPANY ~ ISSUE MATURITY 
$2,500,000 BEE-NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY Serial Deb. 6%* I I-I-31-43 
9,400,000 EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC COMPANY First Mtge. & Ref. 5 %* 3-1-52 
12,000,000 IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY First Mtge. 5 9* 6-1-57 
36,000,000 KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO. First Mtge. 234 % 12-1-76 
9,850,000 KANSAS CITY TERMINAL RAILWAY CO. Sec. Notes 6%* 11-15-23 
19,000,000 THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY First Mtge. 334 % 2-1-65 
2,650,000 ST. PAUL GAS LIGHT COMPANY Gen. & Ref. 534 %* 6-1-54 
8,000,000 SIOUX CITY GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY _ First Mtge.& Col.Tr.234% 12-1-75 
7,000,000 TERMINAL R.R. ASSOCIATION OF ST.LOUIS Ref. & Imp. Mtge. 338%  7-1-74 
* Redeemed 
Third cf a series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure “Providing Nation-Wide 
Investment Capital 1903-1946,"’ copy of which will be mailed upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunity 
for travel and export and import trade in the years ahead. 


Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 34-year old institution. 


With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
— Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up: $6,818,000.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $7,210,000.—Pesos Colombian 


General Manager: Gonzalo Restrepo Jaramillo 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLoMBIA, SoUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena,.Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pe erto 


Berrio, San Gil, San Marces, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, 7. Vélez. 
New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


president, Emigrant Industrial Sayj 
Bank, New York, “and found tha 
over 95 percent were in favor of it. No 
only were they in favor of it, they 
were very enthusiastic about it.” 

“The customers are highly approy. 
ing,” wrote Virginia Valentine, State. 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

“Customer response has been favor. 
able. The people waiting in line appear 
to enjoy the music,” wrote Oscar . 
Keller, vice-president and cashier, The 
First National Bank, Portland, Oregon, 

“Several scores of verbal inquiries 
have indicated to us that the customer 
seem to like the music and we believe 
it helps a great deal in soothing im. 
patient depositors,” wrote Ashby Mill. 
can, first vice-president, Liberty Na. 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Nashua Trust Company of 
Nashua, New Hampshire, is among the 
banks which have music in the lobby 
during the Christmas season only. Of 
the music, William J. Barrett, comp. 
troller, writes: 

“When we installed music for the 
last few Christmas seasons, it was not 
with the intention of building up any 
business particularly for the bank, but 
was more to bring back the old-fash- 
ioned spirit of Christmas in the bank, 
and to extend this spirit to our cus 
tomers. We felt that during these times 
of war, unrest and conflict, what was 
needed was some of this good old 
fashioned Christmas spirit, with its 
origin of religious significance as ex 
pressed by carols, and we have found 
many evidences that our customers 
enjoy this music.” 


Tae regularity with which the wire: 
in music is used in bank lobbies follows 
pretty much the same general pattem, 
depending largely upon the servicing 
agency. Examples: (1) Music is practi 
cally continuous, with 30-second inter 
vals between selections and a recess 
period of about three minutes every 
quarter hour; (2) music on the hour 
every hour for 20 minutes, with a ful 
half-hour at 12 noon and at 2 P.M, 
(3) 13 minutes of music with two mit- 
utes of rest each quarter-hour; and (4) 
music during 40 minutes of the hour, 
with 10-minute intervals of silence be 
tween each 20-minute period. 

Although several banks have hal 
musical installations for several yeals 
music in banks ‘is definitely in its » 
fancy as an instrument for building 
customer-employee goodwill. However, 
there is a definite trend toward its & 
tension for these purposes. 
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Patchwork of State 
Laws Taxing Banks 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


danger that in a one-crop state, a bad 
year might reduce the revenue to such 
an extent that a higher rate of excise 
would be demanded. 

Income Tax State. Wisconsin, the 
only state using the income tax method, 
reported no dissatisfaction. 

The following general comments may 
be made: 

Valuation of shares. Many of the 
share tax states report difficulties in 
connection with the valuation of the 
shares. The difficulty is inherent and 
probably unavoidable. The universal 
test for the tax valuation of property 
is the fair market value. The shares of 
some of the larger banks have a ready 
market and the bid and asked prices are 
quoted daily among the “over the 
counter” securities, but it is probably 
true that the shares of 90 percent of the 
banks of this country are not bought 
and sold with sufficient frequency to 
establish market value. Under well rec- 
ognized principles of law, when market 
value cannot be shown through sales, 
evidence of intrinsic value may be used, 
not as a substitute for market value, 
but as the best available means of prov- 
ing market value. 

One of the best indications of the fair 
market value of the shares of a bank is 
undoubtedly the net book value of the 
assets of the bank, that is, the value of 
the assets as shown by the books less 
indebtedness. This value can ordinarily 
be readily computed by adding together 
capital, surplus, undivided profits and 


capital reserves, and the book value per ° 


share can be determined by dividing the 
result by the number of shares. 

However in the cases in which evi- 
dence of sales is available in sufficient 
quantity to denote fair market value, it 
is notable that the market value thus 
shown often differs widely from book 
value, being in some cases greater and 
in some less; and there is no reason for 
supposing that the book value would 
indicate precisely the price that would 
be paid if the shares of a bank which 
had always been closely held were put 
on the market. 

- A careful appraiser in evaluating the 
shares of a bank would consider not 
only the net asset value, but also the 
record of earnings, the dividends paid, 
the chance for the growth of a bank in 
the city where it was located, the prices 
paid for shares of similar banks and 
everything else throwing light on fair 
market value. 
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Although it is probably true that, if 
the issue were pressed, taxation at fair 
market value would be required to 
satisfy the provisions of §5219, the 
statutes of many states in terms adopt 
book value or its equivalent, not merely 
as an indication of the market value, 
but as constituting the taxable value, of 
the shares of a bank. While such stat- 
utes may be of doubtful validity, these 
states do thus avoid the possibility of 
endless controversies over fair market 
value in the case of shares which have 
so frequently arisen in connection with 
other forms of taxation. 

Among the general property tax 


MATIOMAL 
BANK 


RESOURCES 


U. S. Government Bonds 


Loans and Discounts . 
Bank Buildings 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Interest Earned, not Due 
Customers’ Liability L/C. 
Other Resources . ‘ 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits . 


Letters of Credit 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


Surplus... . 
Undivided Profits . 
Reserves 


Total Liabilities . 


HOME OFFICE 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Other Real Estate Owned . 


Total Resources . 


states, we find that the following have 
to a greater or less degree adopted book 
value or its equivalent as the statutory 
taxable value: Arkansas, Georgia, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina. Among the classi- 
fied property tax states, book value is 
specified in Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and it is the present 
contention of the West Virginia taxing 
authorities that bank shares are taxable 
at their book value. 

The valuation of the shares is evi- 
dently a rather sore point in the share 
tax states. Arkansas complains that 
book value does not show the value to 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1946 


$ 49,361,814.88 
93,122,054.00 
2,761,132.05 

- 78,351,199.28 
591,090.12 
206,870.68 
14.00 
797,013.50 
336,026.45 
496,766.84 


$226,023,981.80 


$ 215,636,431.66 
746,832.22 
336,026.45 
700,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,500,000.00 
689,678.63 
1,415,012.84 


$226,023,981.80 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


négonad Many Lacellent Financial Institutions 


VALLEY Y NATIONAL BANK 


SAFFPORD HAYDEN WICKENBURG PHOENIX TUCSON CASA GRANDE TOLLESON KINGMAN 


PRESCOTT LITCHFIELD PARK Ajo 


MORENC! MESA CLIFTON DOUGLAS 


MIAMI GLENDALE SUPERIOR COOLIDGE NOGALES WINSLOW WILLCOX GLOBE CHANDLER 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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the stockholders of the shares held by 
them; Georgia that the state revenue 
department is trying to get the county 
assessors to adopt a uniform method of 
valuing bank stock, but as yet without 
success. Kansas reports various con- 
troversial points arising in connection 
with the valuation of the shares. Ken- 


tucky adopted a formula of valuing 


bank shares two-thirds by book value 
and one-third by earnings, but the court 
held it invalid, as actual market value 
was the test. Maryland however points 
out that market value is often worse 
than asset value, because goodwill is 
necessarily included in market value. 
Mississippi has a system of excluding 
part of the surplus from the valuation, 
and thus uses a modified asset value. 
On the other hand, in the income and 
excise tax states, there appears to be 
relatively little difficulty in determining 
what constitutes “net income” or “the 
entire net income received from all 
sources.” 
Discrimination against State Chartered 
Banks. It would seem that while there 


| has been some discrimination against 
_ state chartered banks and in favor of 
| national banks in state legislation, lit- 
| tle, if any, of this discrimination is in- 
| tentional. State banks are subject to 


THE DIRECTORS OF SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 
ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


MR. ROBERT W. WATT 


HAS BEEN ELECTED PRESIDENT 


AND A DIRECTOR OF THE COMPANY 


SEABOARD SuRETY COMPANY 


80 John Street 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 3-1484 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


New York 7, N. Y. 


301 COLORADO BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. 


various license and franchise 

sales and use taxes and taxes on tangible 
personal property which are applicable 
to all other corporations, and 
would be subject to such taxes ag 4 
matter of course unless the statute 
specifically exempted them. National 
banks are exempt from such taxes m 
gardless of what the state statute says, 
because of the provisions of §5219, jt 
might be difficult to make a state leg 
lature see the reason for specifical 
exempting banking corporations chap 
tered by the state from taxes to which 
all other corporations, and in some cases 
all persons, were subject and so nothing 
has been done to exempt them except 
in a few states. 

In most instances these taxes are not 
sufficiently burdensome to induce a 
bank to give up its state charter and 
seek a national one, although they do 
create an unfair discrimination. 

Taxation of Deposits. Section 5219 
has no application to taxes on deposits. 
The taxation of deposits is however 
affected by two practical considerations. 
The bank (at least in the case of a 
state bank) can be required to disclose 
to the assessors the names of the de- 
positors and the amount of their re 
spective deposits, and the tax can be 
enforced through garnishment proceed- 
ings against the bank. A tax on deposits 
is thus easy to assess and collect. On the 
other hand, ordinary demand deposits, 
paying little if any interest, will not 
stand a burdensome tax, and if a sub- 
stantial tax is assessed and enforced by 
a state, depositors will transfer their 
business to banks in another state. No 
state wishes to drive out or destroy all 
of its commercial banks, so that, as a 
matter of public policy, states have 
usually refrained from attempting to’ 
enforce taxes on deposits of a too bur- 
densome nature. 

When all, or almost all, of the states, 
had uniformity clauses in their consti- 
tutions, and operated through the gen- 
eral property tax, bank deposits were 
necessarily taxable to the depositors at 
the full local rate, but, like other forms 
of intangible property, by general ac- 
quiescence usually escaped all taxation. 
If the assessors of a particular city 
started a drive against deposits, de 
positors, if they did not care to remove 
their deposits to another state, often 
escaped taxation by buying tax-exempt 
bonds with their deposits the day beforé 
assessment day and selling them the 
day after. 

As states came to realize the impossi- 


bility of taxing intangible property at 


the full local rate, and began to adopt 
means of reaching this class of property 
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They “Pop Open” 


SAVE 24 OF TIME 
In Machine Filling! 
STEEL: érRONG 


TUBULAR 
COIN WRAPPERS 


ue for years by thousands of 
banks, here indeed is the per- 
fect tubular coin wrapper. Packs flat, 
to save storage space, but pops 
open instantly and perfectly when 
pressed between thumb and finger. 
Six colors for six different coins, 
each fitting perfectly. One trial will 
convince. 
Free Samples 
Write today, to Dept. N. 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
Worldi Largest Mfrs. of Coin Wrappers 


Concerning 
THE SAN FRANCISCO PENINSULA 
AND SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
PROPERTIES 
CONSULT 


(HARRY HOEFLER 


REALTOR 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS @ INSURANCE 


789 THE ALAMEDA 


SAN JOSE 11, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Ballard 6205 


Branch Offices 
REDWOOD CITY 
MENLO PARK 
LOS ALTOS 


BANK OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


SOLID BRONZE 


BANK SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


Select International Bronze 
signs and tablets for your 
bank. Wide choice of stand- 
ard and custom designs. 
Estimates and special 
sketches cheerfully 

ted. Su 

modest prices, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue B. 


| by classified taxation at reasonable 
| rates, taxes on bank deposits were often 
specifically included in the classified 
tax, usually at a minimum rate; and 
there are also some special deposits 
taxes in the general property tax states. 

Only four of the reports to the tax 
symposium mention deposits taxes. 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio report that 
the deposits tax is absorbed by the 
bank. Virginia reports that individual 
depositors are required to list their de- 
posits and to pay the tax upon them, 
but that only about 40 percent actually 
pay the tax. The enforcement of the 
tax has driven many deposits out of the 
state. 

Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Ohio and Rhode Island appear to re- 
quire state-chartered banks to pay the 
taxes on their deposits. Absorption of 
the tax by national banks is voluntary. 

Reducing the deposits taxes to a com- 
mon denominator, namely cents to the 
thousand dollars, and excluding the 
states which purport to tax deposits at 
the full local rate and in practise prob- 
ably do not tax them at all, the special 
deposits taxes are as follows: 


5 cents 
10 cents 
250 cents 
500 cents 
100 cents 
40 cents 
local rate at 
7 percent of value 
250 cents 
North Carolina...... 100 cents 
Oklahoma 200 cents 
Rhode Island 180 cents (if inter- 
est bearing) 


Undoubtedly in all, or almost all, of 
the states imposing general personal in- 
come taxes, interest received by the de- 
positor on his deposits is included in his 
taxable income. 

The foregoing analysis indicates the 
need for further study, including an 
ascertainment of the amounts actually 
received in taxes on bank deposits in the 
states attempting to reach them by a 
general property tax, or by a classified 
property tax of more than $1 per thou- 
sand. 


Famous last words: “I wonder how 
much this car will do.” 


There is no such thing as a cheap 
politician. 
The mathematician who said the lesser 


cannot contain the greater never worked in 
a shoe store. 


NOW in preparation I 
MARCH 1947 EDITION 


* 
CONTAINING... 
Latest Detailed Balance 
Sheet, List of Officers, 
Directors, Correspondents 


and Other Vital Banking Data 
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WORLD-WIDE COVERAGE 


* 
R. L. POLK & CO. 


431 Howard St. Detroit 31, Mich. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


E FACT 


SELLING 
New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn 


St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo 
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AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Klav-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 
AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE. . 
C. P. Clark, Ine. 
AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST COM- 
PANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Merrill Anderson Company. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, SAN 


leon G. Livingston, Advertising Agency 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COM- 


Ellington & Company, inc. 
ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK, 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, inc. 

BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S.A 
Chorles R. Stuart, inc. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY... 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, inc. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. . 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Cowan & Dengler, inc. 

BANQUE DE BRUXELLES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COM- 


CALIFORNIA BANK, LOS ANGELES 
The Mayers Company 

CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Scovil Advertising Company 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST 


CHRISTMAS CLUB, INC 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
Hixson-O'Donnell Advertising, Inc. 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, inc. 
COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
Potts-Turnbull Company 
COMMERCIAL CONTROLS CORPORATION. 
Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc. 
AL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
3 AND TRUST COMPANY 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 
CRANE & COMPANY 
Calkins & Holden 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hutzler Advertising Agency 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 


DOWNEY COMPANY, C. L. 
Whitehead & Sprague, Inc. 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
Fred Rudge, Inc. 
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FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COM- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO.... 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF OKLAHOMA CITY.. 
Erwin, Wasey & Company 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS... . 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
Newman, Lynde & Associates, Inc. 
FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
The McCormick-Armstrong Company 
FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC. 
Doremus & Company 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. 
HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
Wallace-Ferry-Hanly Company 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. . 
Newell-Emmett Company 
HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO 
Wiesen-Hart 
HOEFLER, HARRY (REALTOR) 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 
HOME-OLA CORPORATION 
M. Glen Miller Advertising 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Abbott Kimball Co., inc. 


INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
Sidener and Van Riper, inc. 

INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 141 
Will Burgess and Company 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY... 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


KELLY, JAMES (NUMISMATIST) 


LA MONTE & SON, GEORGE 
Samuel Croot Co., Inc. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
L. C. Cole Advertising 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 


MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 

The Emery Advertising Company, Inc. 
MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 

Klav-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 
MAYFAIR HOTEL, ST. LOUIS 

Gardner Advertising Company 
MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND 

TRUST COMPANY 

Oakleigh R. French and Associates 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY, INC 
Alley & Richards Co. 
MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING BOARD, 
Griffith Advertising Agency 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF 


J. L. S. Serymgeour 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDER- 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Company 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND ... 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK... 
J. Walter Thompson Company 

NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 
Applegate Advertising Agency 

NATIONAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


Kirkgasser-Drew 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION . . 
4 Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Bruce Angus Advertising Agency 
NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 
NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

J. Walter Thompson Company 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


The Blakemore Company 
OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, inc. 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK........- 


L. E. McGivena & Co,, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY.... 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Ed. Cooke Advertising Agency 
PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Rose-Martin, Inc. 


PURSE COMPANY, THE 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Gardner Advertising Company 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 
RECORDAK CORPORATION (SUBSIDIARY 
OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY) 64,65 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
REMINGTON RAND, INC. (PHOTOGRAPHIC 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF DALLAS... 
Tracy-Locke Company, Inc. 
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Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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Pacific National Advertising Agency 
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ONTPELIER, the plantation home 
of James and Dolly Madison in 
Orange County, Virginia is an outstand- 
ing example of a Southern. Colonial 
home designed for gracious living. The 
central portion of the mansion was built 
by Colonel Madison, father of James, 
about 1760, but the wings and the great 
portico with its four Roman Doric col- 
umns were added by our fourth presi- 
dent in 1793. It was a house conceived 
for lavish entertainment and no more 
fitting host and hostess could have graced 
it than the Madisons, Certainly Dolly 
Madison had had enough experience as 
the official hostess of Washington society 
to make any social affair she undertook 
at Montpelier a glittering success. 
James Madison was born in Port Con- 


James and Dolly Madison 


way, Virginia and received his early 
education under the tutelage of the Rev- 
erend Thomas Martin. At the age of 18 
he entered Princeton where he was grad- 
uated in 1771. A long and stormy politi- 
cal career followed, during which he 
served his state and country in many 
offices : as a member of the Virginia Con- 
vention; a member of the Governor’s 
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The stately portice of the plantation bome 


Council; a delegate to the Continental 
Congress; a member of the House of 
Delegates; a delegate to the Philadelphia 
Convention; Secretary of State 
and chief advisor to Thomas 
Jefferson; and President of the 

United States for two terms. 
Perhaps no other statesman 
contributed any more construc- 
tive work to the building of our 
democracy than did Madison, 
for he was responsible for call- 
ing together and presiding at 
the convention which framed 
our precious Constitution. Had 
he done nothing more, his life 
would have been a full one for that fact 
alone, but his many other important 
contributions during the Colonial period 
helped to cement the founda- 

tions of our democracy. 

Upon retirement from pub- 
lic life Madison returned to 
Montpelier where he and his 


wife assumed their rightful fire . 


AUTOMOBILE 


positions as master and mistress of an 
important plantation. Except for a few 
minor public services, the Father of the 
Constitution lived a quiet life devoted to 
gentleman farming. The year after his 
death in 1836, Dolly returned to Wash- 
ington where as “the venerable Mrs. 
Madison” she resumed the same envi- 
able position in society which she had 
held while there during her husband’s 
and Jefferson’s terms as President. As the 
official queen of Washington society, her 
reign has been unparalleled in our his- 
tory for both popularity and length. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME* 


Company 


NEW YORK 
MARINE INSURANCE 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. The pleasant habit of judging the business 
future by the past has much to recommend it—for instance, 
its simplicity. 

But much as we like to find reassuring evidence that 
economic history repeats itself, the Post-War II picture is 
far from being a carbon copy of Post-War I. In some respects 
the differences between the two periods are fundamental. 

In every war period the patterns have coincided in a gen- 
eral way. Production, employment and incomes rise; so does 
the national debt; shortages occur; more people buy more, 
or try to, and prices go up; inventories are expanded at high 
prices and held too long, and business failures drop to a low 
point. Then when the war ends there is a natural resistance 
to any readjustment of wages and prices, and when these 
finally occur they hurt. 

So now if we could depend on events to follow the book, 
we have had our short postwar boom and are due for a little 
readjustment or recession in prices and activity before start- 
ing a long postwar boom. However— 


No Peace. One place where current history is stubbornly 
refusing to repeat itself is in the fact that there is still no 
peace a year and a half after the war supposedly ended, nor is 
there much ground to hope for an early return to normal peace. 

The chief reason is economic, a basic difference of opinion 
between two parts ofthe world as to the respective merits 
of business freedom and various forms of economic slavery. 
A second reason is the change taking place in the colonial 
tradition. While we hear talk about the twilight of the em- 
pire system, imperialism on a larger scale than ever before 
appears. 

We are moving out of the Philippines and into Japan, 
out of our previous isolationism into Germany and a lot of 
places. An analogous change affects Britain and Russia. All 
that it would probably take to prolong the occupation of ex- 
enemy countries indefinitely would be for an Aguinaldo 
to appear in Japan or another little Hitler in Germany, or 
for the threat of Communism to increase. 


Influences Toward Statism. Another important differ- 
ence today is the progressively closer relationship between 
private and public finance throughout the world. This is a 
natural result of events of the past 30 or 35 years, including 
two world wars and the unpeaceful interbellum period. 

Today financial policy in most countries is frankly iden- 
tified with national political and economic purposes, par- 
ticularly in the field of foreign relations. Notwithstanding 
our own attachment to private enterprise and economic 
freedom, there have been many indications that our foreign 
trade and related financial activities are married to our na- 
tional foreign policy. 

The idea is new, of course, only in the degree of state con- 
trol implied, for there has long existed an unadvertised but 
somewhat sentimental relationship between the government 


By WILLIAM R. KUE 


and foreign trade, with only occasional periods of est 
ment. 

But to find such close relationships as now seem buildi 
up between governments and their citizens in foreign tr 


_and politics we would have to go back to the East 


Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the great | 
plorations of the 16th and 17th centuries. 


Influences Against Statism. Exerting a somewhat op 

site pressure in the direction of greater international coopeg 
tion are the two new institutions, the World Bank and ¢ 
Stabilization Fund, and the United Nations with its varig 
offspring. In the next three months more than a dozen | 
ternational gatherings are scheduled, many of which are 
the economic category. 


Bomb. The atom bomb is another brand new factor chai 
ing the whole theory and status of national sovereign 
and tending-in the end, perhaps, to blow all countries 
gether. Economic strategy has become more of a domin 
factor in international relations, so much so, in fact, th 
can be listed as something new in history. Nations cow 
take chances on being cut off from rubber, copper or se 
other essential material but this is not true of uranium. ~ 


Gold. The status of gold is another part of the picture th 
is entirely new. After World War I there was a fairly wide 
spread tendency to return to gold and let currencies f 
their natural level in relation to other currencies. This is$ 
far from being the case today that anyone suggesting ft 
complete return to freely circulated gold is a voice in th 
wilderness. Yet the obstinate fact is that the prestige of ge 
as a universal standard was never higher and is still rising 


Organized Labor. Another important difference betwee 
these days and the earlier postwar period is that labor 
much better organized by entire industries rather than t 
individual crafts. The weakness in this setup is becomif 
apparent in efforts to tie wage demands to ability to pay ¢ 
an industry-wide basis. 

If ability to pay is the criterion for adjudicating wage dt 
mands, this would seem automatically to eliminate 
across-the-board solution. No two industries or units of 
industry have the same ability to pay. 


National Debt. At still another place the two postwar p 
terns are far from being duplicates. This is in the somewhi 
metaphysical reaches of the national debt. This debt is ne 
held by the banks to a far greater degree than before and t 
Government is naturally disposed to attempt far more ri 
controls of interest rates in order to keep the cost down. | 
After the first World War rates were allowed to take the 
natural course upward, resulting, for one thing, in a com 
siderable decline in the bond market. 
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